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To the Editor: 
On Being Gay 


2s out and speaking 
about my family and social/sexual 
life in U.S. 1’s October 25 issue 
was a significant moment for me. 
Thank you for making that possi- 
ble and for reinforcing the social 
supports I have through family, 
friends, and church, 

I did want to clarify one point. 
The quote attributed 
to me regarding a 
comparison between 
two gyms did not ac- 
curately reflect my 
personal beliefs or my 
intention. My inten- 
tion, which was to characterize 
several populations that I have no- 
ticed are drawn to one gym over 
the other (having been a member of 
both at various times) without any 
pejorative judgment, may no 
longer be relevant. Both gyms are 
fine places to join, regardless of 
race or orientation. However, my 
personal belief that was questioned 
and distorted by the quote does 
matter to me. I have no negative 
sentiment or opinion of Hispanic 
people and/or families. I apologize 
for any implication otherwise. 

Agreeing to this interview was 
important for my own journey. I 
am grateful for such in-depth and 
sensitive reporting. U.S. 1 honored 
and assuaged my hesitations, and I 
appreciate the spirit of support, af- 
firmation, and understanding. 
Thanks for letting me clarify this 
one point. Jon Weddell 


On Patent Rights 


I was reading your article on 
“Managing Intellectual Property” 
in the October 25 U.S. 1 and I be- 
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lieve that you have misunderstood 


There’s a reason 
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Mary Hildebrand’s comments 
about patent protection in the U.S. 

If an inventor obtains a U.S. 
patent, they have the right to pre- 
vent anyone from making, using, 
or importing the invention. The 
right stands whether they seek pro- 
tection in Europe or not. 

If the inventor publicly disclos- 
es the invention prior to filing for 
patent protection, then they have 
forfeited their rights in Europe. 
The loss of rights in Europe has no 
effect on the rights available in the 
U.S. After the public 
disclosure the clock 
starts ticking and the 
inventor has one year 
to file for protection 
in the U.S. and a few 
other countries. I’m 
sure Ms. Hildebrand will confirm 
this understanding of the law. 


David M. Gange, Ph.D. 


Registered Patent Agent, 
Altimatia LLC, Pennington 


From the Editor: 
On Being 22 


Yes, it’s that time of year again. 
Actually it should have been that 
time last week, November 1, the 
official day that we celebrate our 
anniversary each year. But this 
year, on the 22nd occasion since 
the “sneak preview” of this paper 
was circulated to unsuspecting 
readers, our founding editor could- 
n’t quite get his act together on that 
day, and begged for an extra week. 

So we asked one of our bright 
and eager reporters to sit down 
with the editor for an anniversary 
stock taking. Herewith the ex- 
change: 


Bright and eager reporter: So 
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When was the last time you had your blood pressure taken? 


Many of us have no idea we may suffer from high blood pressure, 
which increases your chances for heart, kidney disease 
or having a stroke. 


Hypertension 


When was the last time you had your cholesterol levels tested? 


Many of us have no idea we may suffer from high cholesterol 
levels, which increases your chances of the risk 
for coronary heart disease. 


Dyslipidemia 
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Speak For A Living 


é 

Bains a speaker is a fabulous way to 
make a living,” says Regina Clark, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey chapter of the Na- 
tional Speakers Association (NSA), an or- 
ganization open to professional speakers 
and focused on helping its members “learn 
the business of being a speaker.” 

The New Jersey NSA chapter began 
meeting last September and was chartered 
by the national organization in the spring of 
2006 with 26 founding members. “Before 
that time professional speakers in New Jer- 
sey didn’t really have their own home,” says 
Clark. 

The next meeting of this new group takes 
place on Thursday, November 9, at 6 p.m. at 
Hilton Garden Inn in Bridgewater. The 
speaker is Tim Wright who speaks on 
“How I Worked My A** Off to Get More 
Paid Speaking Engagements.” Cost: $50. 
Call 732-748-0987 for more information. 

Clark is the only member of the New Jer- 
sey chapter who is not a New Jersey resi- 
dent. She lives in Goshen, New York, “west 
of West Point,” and says the hour and 15 
minute drive to Bridgewater “is a little 
shorter and more convenient” for her than 
the drive to the New York chapter meetings. 


Attendance at the New Jersey meetings 
has ranged from 12 to 40 people over the last 
few months, says Clark. Last May the group 
put on a full-day development conference 


attended by over 60 people. 

There is no one special type of person 
who becomes a speaker, she says, and the or- 
ganization reflects that variety. “There are 
celebrity speakers who people want to hear 
because they are celebrities and there are 
other people who give speeches because 
they are able to motivate people and deliver 
an inspirational message.” People who have 
won Olympic gold medals “and can also 
speak” are also in demand, she adds. 

There are also people who talk about liv- 
ing with handicaps or who have gone 
through life tragedies and want to deliver an 
inspirational message. Other people who 
join the group include “serious corporate 
types who specialize in speaking to business 
groups and corporations as well as “the ones 
who throw a little magic in their speeches 
and try to be more entertaining,” and authors 
who are promoting books they have written. 

It is an unusual mix, she says, but they all 
come to the NSA to learn “the business of 
speaking. We are not a group like Toastmas- 
ters that will help you develop your speak- 
ing skills.” 

To become a member of the New Jersey 
chapter a person must pay $140 and be a 
member of the national organization. To join 
the national organization a person must have 
had 20 paid speaking engagements in a 12- 
month period. “There are different levels of 
certification,” says Clark. Fewer than 10 
percent of the 3,600 members have reached 
the level of Certified Speaking Professional, 
a designation that Clark holds. 

To be a professional speaker is to be a 
business owner, says Clark. “If you don’t 
know how to be in business you'll never 
make it in this profession.” 

Like most small business owners, a 
speaker needs to be flexible. “It is impossi- 
ble to just say, ‘I speak.’” says Clark. A 
speaker should be prepared to speak in front 
of large audiences and small groups, to do 
keynote speeches, meeting and seminars, to 
act as a consultant, and to do assessments. 

While some speakers do have a staff, 
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most are solo businesses. Every- 
thing from marketing to bookkeep- 
ing to networking to making travel 
arrangements falls into the speak- 
er’s hands. A few of the areas a 
speaker needs to keep on top of in- 
clude: 


Sales and marketing. The 
speaker is the product. “You are 
selling yourself, your message, and 
your ability to motivate that audi- 
ence,” says Clark. Speaking is a 
very competitive business. “One 
person told me [’m a commodity. 
There are a lot of speakers out 
there. You need to market your 
unique value to an audience.” 


The Niche. Find your target 
market, then “brand” yourself for 
that audience, advises Clark. A big 
mistake many novice speakers 
make is to try to be everything for 
everybody. But, says Clark, “that 
will only water down your creden- 
tials. Instead, market yourself to a 
specific group or market a specific 
topic.” Some speakers target a par- 
ticular industry, while others be- 
come experts on one topic. 

Find a niche where there is mon- 
ey to be made, she says. “The cor- 
porate world has money. It is more 
challenging if your market is non- 
profits or the government.” 

Her own specialty is teaching 
Six Sigma, a method she explains 
is designed to “teach Geeks to 
communicate. Coaching highly 
technical people to influence and 
lead others is a great market.” 


Financials. Another mistake 
many novices make is “not looking 
at the financials, spending money 
before they make it. They. get a 
website, a logo, brochures, all be- 
fore they have any speaking en- 
gagements.” 


Collections. Just as with all 
small businesses, speakers must 
collect the money owed to them. 
“There are so many different busi- 


ad 


ness models, everyone does things 
differently,” says Clark. “Some 
people require a deposit before 
they speak. Others tell me they 
never require a deposit and they 
never have a problem getting 
paid.” Clark recommends making 
it easy to accept payment. “Take 
credit cards, checks, whatever 
works.” 


Leads. “There are thousands of 
associations out there that hold 
conventions or offer workshops 
and seminars and need speakers,” 


Aspeaker should be 
prepared to speak in 
front of large audi- 
ences, to actasa 
consultant, and to do 
assessments. 


says Clark. Novices can tap into 
the market through directories and 
books of listings. The Internet is al- 
so a great resource. But most im- 
portant, says Clark, is to develop 
relationships. Engagements often 
come about because an organiza- 
tion wants to hire a speaker and 
someone knows someone. “My 
business is all referral,” says Clark. 


Clark has been a professional 
speaker for about 12 years. She 
came from the corporate world. 
“T’ve been in the training area since 
the 1980s,” she says. Most recently 
she worked with Meldisco, a divi- 
sion of the Melville Corporation. 
She then “decided that I could do 
on my own what I was doing work- 
ing for others.” . 

Clark enjoys the flexibility her 
job provides. She has three chil- 
dren, and her job works well with 
their schedules. “I don’t work on 
holidays,” she says. “The summer- 


HAZEN 


PLASTIC SURGERY 


Visit our website for 
exclusive internet specials 


time is slow. Companies don’t 
want to hold training programs in 
the summer when people are on va- 
cation, so most conferences are in 
the spring and fall.” 

She has also had the opportunity 
to travel to 38 states and several 
countries, including Canada, Ger- 
many, Amsterdam, Italy, and Bel- 
gium. “For an international job you 
charge more,” she says, and adds, 
“I have a fabulous husband and a 
fabulous babysitter to make it 
work.” 

You must also be aware of “cul- 
tural issues,” but with the global- 
ization she says that all speakers, 
whether they work only in the 
United States or throughout the 
world, should realize that their au- 
dience will likely be international. 
“At my last seminar there were 
people from Germany, Mexico, 
and India in the audience,” she 
says. 

Meeting interesting people from 
diverse cultures is another plus 
Clark, who says “It is just a privi- 
lege for me to get to stand in front 
of groups of people and deliver a 
worthwhile message.” 


— Karen Hodges Miller 


New Jersey Models 
For The Country 


7 Jackson, a profes- 
sor of urban history and social sci- 
ences at Columbia University, is a 
son of the south but has adopted 
New York City, and specifically 
the Upper West Side, as his home. 
He writes, lectures, and frequently 
appears on television but above all, 
he loves to teach. Jackson original- 
ly became interested in studying 
cities and suburbs through a men- 
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tor in the mid-1960s when the field 
of urban history was new and wide 
open for a young professor. 
Jackson speaks on Thursday, 
November 9, at McCosh 50 at 8 
p.m. as a part of the University 
Public Lectures. His unique ap- 
proach in this talk is to view the en- 
tire world as if it were New Jersey, 
and to address the past and future 
of the state. He says that he likes to 
use New Jersey as a model for 
where the United States is going in 
terms of suburbanization because 
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Kenneth Jackson us- 
es New Jersey as the 
model for suburban- 
ization in America. 
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“it has good transportation, the 
wealthiest per capita income, 1s 
trying to preserve open space, has 
many people who are very interest- 
ed in the environment, a disverse 
ethnicity, and dense a population.” 

Jackson went to Columbia as an 
assistant professor in 1968, expect- 
ing to teach for a year or two. Thir- 
ty-eight years later, he is still there, 
writing and teaching about the 
cities and suburbs. One short break 
occurred when he came to Prince- 
ton as a visiting professor from 
1973 to 1974 and taught general 
American urban history. He soon 
returned to Columbia, where he 
helped organize the school’s first 
urban studies program. 

He is famous for the evening 
bike tours he organizes for groups 
300 students, teaching assistants, 
and administrators, who cycle 
through Manhattan, traveling into 
Central Park and swinging past 
Times Square, to weave their way 
down to lower Manhattan, eventu- 
ally ending their ride across the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

Moving beyond the boroughs, 
he has taken the time to look 
around at the city’s neighbor to the 
west. He takes the students in a 
rented bus for field trips to satellite 
cities all around New Jersey, in- 
cluding Bayonne, Hoboken, 
Newark, Patterson, Passaic, and 
Fairlawn. 

One destination is the planned 
community of Radburn, a part of 
Fairlawn, which was developed in 
the 1920s and 30s, and is one of 
most famous planned communities 
in U.S. He wrote about it in “Crab- 


grass Frontier: The Suburbaniza- 
tion of the United States,” his best 
known publication. 

Planned communities, includ- 
ing Twin Rivers, in East Windsor, 
are just one of the areas in which 
New Jersey has been a pioneer. 
Jackson maintains that New Jersey 
has both a negative and a positive 
image, but that all aspects have to 
be considered in suburbanization 
such as infrastructure, sewers, wa- 


ter, transportation, police, and hos- 


pitals. 

He sees the past and future of the 
Garden State as a roadmap for the 
future of the United States. When 
asked why he selected New Jersey 
over other states, Jackson says that 
he sees New Jersey as a model for 
where the country is going in terms 
of suburbanization, because the 
state has had stereotypically trou- 
bling issues such as an inadequate 


transportation system, gangs, 
crime, and overcrowded roadways 
for many years. 


These same issues are now be- 
ing faced by cities and states across 
the U.S. but they are problems that 
New Jersey was forced to deal with 
for decades due to its early indus- 
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trialization, overpopulation, an 
enormous influx of immigrants, 
and government corruption on 
both local and state levels. 

“New Jersey is years ahead of 
the rest of the country in terms of 
what it has experienced with urban 
sprawl,” Jackson says. “These 
problems are not unique at all. In 
fact, they are typical of the pattern 
going on across the U.S.” 

One example he points to is the 
state Supreme Court’s 1975 Mount 
Laurel decision, which mandates 
that every community provide its 
fair share of low-income housing. 

“New Jersey has been a leader in its 
efforts to create affordable subur- 
ban housing and has wrestled with 
this issue longer and more success- 
fully than any 
other 


the challenges it faces in the future 
make it the American bellwether 
state.” 

Jackson was born in Memphis, 
Tennessee in 1939 and was there to 
give a speech when interviewed by 
phone. He did his undergraduate 
work at the University of Mem- 
phis, where he received his B.A. in 
1961. A Woodrow Wilson fellow- 
ship gave Jackson the opportunity 
to pursue his graduate studies at the 
University of Chicago, where he 
studied history and economics and 
obtained his M.A. in 1963 and 
Ph.D. in 1966. 

The son of an army officer who 
later became an accountant and a 
homemaker who preferred going 
downtown to avoid shopping in the 

suburbs, Jack- 


a State,” son was the 
ackson says. ; second oldest 
“This state is New Jersey is years child with three 
out front in ahead ofthe rest of sisters. His 


terms of think- 
ing about these 
issues and try- 
ing to do some- 
thing about 


the country in terms 
of what it has experi- 
enced with urban 


childhood was 
spent in a sub- 
urban tract 
house that was 


r ’ just the type of 
them. In fact, it Sprawl area he would 
isdoinga better NS ater write and 


job than most 
states.” 

The Princeton corridor, which 
stretches from New York to 
Philadelphia, is not unique. It is be- 
ing mirrored all across the country 
as cities spread out across the open 
land, creating one massive suburb. 
Jackson points out that “New Jer- 
sey has fairly good transportation, 
the wealthiest per capita income, a 
dense population of diverse ethnic- 
ity, and is trying to preserve its 
open space. Plus there are many 
people who are very interested in 
preserving the environment as well 
as the land.” 

“A city and a state have to be liv- 
able,” he maintains. “How New 
Jersey deals with these issues and 


lecture about. 
In 1965 he joined the Air Force and 
was sent to the Air Force Institute 
of Technology at Wright Patterson 
Air Force Base in Dayton, Ohio, 
where he served as an assistant pro- 
fessor of logistics management. 
While there, he taught manage- 
ment techniques to maintenance 
and supply officers and was a cap- 
tain by the time he completed his 
military duty. 

Jackson is now working on two 
books, “Gentlemen’s Agreement: 
Race, Class, and Differential De- 
velopment in Newark, White 
Plains, and Darien, 1840-1990,” 
and “The Road to Hell: Transporta- 
tion Policy and the Decline of the 
United States.” 


He lives in Manhattan and 
northern Westchester with his 
wife, college sweetheart Barbara 
Bruce Jackson, who recently re- 
tired as chair of the English depart- 
ment at Blind Brook High School 
in Rye Brook, New York. “Barbara 
is one of two people who graduated 
with a higher average than me,” he 
says. — Jean Cervi 


Put Passion into 
Your Career 


- assion has gotten something 
of a bad name in recent years. In a 
world rife with negative passions 
such as road rage, political pigeon- 
holing, and overly aggressive foot- 
ball players, it is hard to remember 
if there is such a thing as a good 
passion. But according to author 
and career coach Bob Garvey, 
passion is the missing ingredient 
that plagues most people’s unful- 
filling career choice. 

Garvey believes that the failure 
to take passion into account is the 
root cause of millions of people’s 
chronic job dissatisfaction. “Most 
people view passion for their ca- 
reer as something that would be 
nice to have, but that it isn’t neces- 
sary,” he says. “But people need to 
change their perspective on pur- 
pose and passion. Passion is a criti- 
cal part of a career and really it has 
to go from ‘nice to have’ to ‘need to 
have.’” 

Garvey, who is based in Man- 
heim, Pennsylvania, is the author 
of “Goal Setting, the Key to Bring- 
ing Passion into Your Career” as 
well as the forthcoming “Purpose 
Takes Guts: Making Your Job more 
than a Paycheck.” He says that “the 
trick to putting passion into your 
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career is to refine your goal-setting 
skills and then use those goal-set- 
ting skills to find your passion.” 

Garvey speaks at a NJAWBO 
meeting on Thursday, November 
9, at 6 p.m. at the Harrison Confer- 
ence Center at Merrill Lynch, 900 
Scudders Mill Road, Plainsboro. 
Call 609-924-7975 for more infor- 
mation, or visit www.purposeful- 
goalsetting.com 

But how does one go about find- 
ing passion in relation to a job or 
career? According to Garvey, “you 
really have to take a kind of person- 
al inventory. What are your 


strengths? What are your weak- 
nesses? A pretty good clue is to 
look at the things in your life that 
energize you. Then start paying at- 
tention to the things that you are 
good at doing, your strengths.” 
Garvey was born and raised in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where 
his father continues to work as a 
pharmacist and his mother is a 
massage therapist. He then earned 
his bachelor’s degree in business 
from Cornell University. After 
graduating he worked in sales and 
marketing at a number of compa- 
nies, including Black and Decker, 
Behr Paints, and Rubbermaid. He 
and his wife, Kimberly, who works 
as a teacher, have three children: 
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Bobby (10), Jack (2), and a baby 
girl named Maggie. 

Garvey says that he learned 
much about passion in career, or 
lack thereof, in some of his earlier 
job stints. “I used to manage teams 
that were made up of entry level 
sales positions, which were held by 
college grads, right out of school,” 
says Garvey. 

“We would ask them to work 
some fairly long hours, about 60 to 
70 hours a week,” says Garvey. “It 
surprised me just how many of 
them would kind of fall over the 
side as we went along. They had 
trouble being motivated. I would 
ask them, why are you doing this? 
Why are you putting yourselves 
through these rigors if you do not 
have a clear plan on where you are 
going and how to get there?” 

“The kids who thrived in that 
environment at Rubbermaid had a 
vision for their career,” says Gar- 
vey. “They knew exactly how their 
job fit in with where they eventual- 
ly want to get. They knew what 
they had to do to get there. The 
folks who didn’t have this vision 
really struggled. So these kids 
would wind up either quitting or be 
asked to leave because they just 
weren’t producing the results that 
were expected of them.” 

According to Garvey, most peo- 
ple have no concept of what their 
strengths really are. “There is re- 
search out there that shows that 
more than eight out of ten Ameri- 
cans cannot articulate what their 


RE EEE 
Garvey believes that 
the failure to take 
passion into account 
is the root cause of 
millions of people’s 
chronic job dissatis- 
faction. 


strengths are,” he says. “That’s 
amazing, really. No wonder people 
have so much difficulty finding 
their right niche.” And once these 
strengths are identified, the next 
step is to actively work them into 
your day. 

Many career counselors recom- 
mend, particularly for the over-40 
crowd, that people go to a quiet 
place and listen to their inner 
selves. But while that can be effec- 
tive for some, Garvey believes that 
job seekers just out of college are 
not going to be able to put that 
strategy to good use. 

“They need something a little 
more active,” he says. “I ask them 
to work first with goal setting and 
then, at the end of the day, look 
back and see what the biggest ener- 
gizer of their day was. Then they 
are asked to make a big list over 
several weeks, analyze it, and start 
incorporating those energizers into 
their day. That is a good launching 
point for finding some meaningful 
work.” 

While the truism for many is 


‘that money is everything, Garvey 


says that for those seeking a satis- 
fying career, it may not rank very 
high. “There is research that sug- 
gests that money is not the prime 
motivator in most people’s career 
choice,” he says. “It might be in the 
top five, but it is really not in the 
top three.” Recognition is the 
prime-motivating factor for most 
people, whether it is from the com- 
pany, from the boss, or from fellow 
employees. “That's really what 
most people want,” says Garvey. 
Garvey also stresses that what 
career searchers may want when 
they are in their 20s may be vastly 
different from what they want in 
their 40s. “If you consider the bil- 
lions of dollar's spent on advertis- 
ing each year for consumer goods, 
it’s not hard to see why many peo- 


ple, particularly young people, feel 
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like they need a 40-inch plasma TV 
to fulfill their lives,” he says. “Be- 
cause of that, and because of the 
materialistic nature of our culture, 
young people tend to gravitate to- 
ward jobs that are higher paying in 
order to. be able to gather those 
things quicker.” 

But even in a materialistic soci- 
ety, money only goes so far when it 
comes to career satisfaction. “But 
most people get to a point in their 
lives where they see that it is not 
quite as fulfilling as they thought it 
was going to be,” he says. “Then 
you’ve got to go through that 
process, which can be painful at 
times, and peel back the onion, 
look at yourself, and find out what 
it is that you can do that is going to 


be fulfilling. ; 

<< Ac ame-  -~sauque for many 
vvaihf tO improve their career 
prospects is to formulate a plan 
based on where you would like to 
be in a year,” says Garvey. “While 
that may work for some, I do not 
recommend it for everyone. That’s 
because when I start to visualize in- 
to the future — one year, five years, 
ten years —| start to intellectualize 
things. But I think for most people, 
that visualization is not enough to 
get you out of bed in the morning.” 

Instead, Garvey recommends 
that people pay attention to what 
their strengths and passions are 
right now, and then find the ener- 
gizers in life, and make them a part 
of the daily routine. That will give 
job seekers some momentum to 
move forward and it will add ener- 
gy to those visualizations. 

Putting passion into a career that 
is intrinsically meaningful is botha 
cliche and a truth. Garvey says that 
the truth lies in the difficulty in 
achieving it for most people. 

“I’m confident that by the time 
most people have finished college 
they have heard all about finding 
their strengths and finding work 
that they love to do,” he says. “But 
it is one thing hearing about it in 
school, while you’re getting your 
education, and another thing to 
hear it when you are off in the real 
world with bills to pay. I think at 
that point my advice to most people 
is that they need to figure this out 
because, after all, it is the rest of 
your life.” — Jack Florek 
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PC Remote Access 
Easier Than Ever 


on data access is not a 
new idea. For decades corpora- 


’ tions have been spending substan- 


tial sums of money setting up an in- 
frastructure to keep their employ- 
ees connected to their central hub, 
no matter where in the world their 
business takes them. The ability to 
link into the latest data from the 
home office has no doubt given big 
business an edge in the market- 


place — until now that is. Remote ~ 


access has reached the masses, and 
even the smallest of business peo- 
ple are now empowered to access 
files that were inadvertently left 
behind in the rush to make the red 
eye to Cleveland. 


With the power comes choice. 
There is a dizzying array of soft- 
ware available in every price 
range, right down to free. 

To help navigate the software 
choices that face the small business 
or individual the Princeton PC 
Users Group offers “Remote Com- 
puting: Step-by-Step” on Monday, 
November 13, at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Mercer County Library, Lawrence 
Branch, at 2751 Brunswick Pike. 
The seminar is free and open to the 
public. 

Leading the discussion is Hank 
Kee, who can be heard weekly on 
WBAI-FM 99.5 in Manhattan. For 
those outside the station’s broad- 
casting area, the shew» © avail- 
able o« c~ se asis at the showes-web= 
site, Www.peoredtOshow.org. As co- 
moderator of the nation’s longest 
running personal computer talk 
show, Kee has had the opportunity 
to preview numerous software 
packages, and has more than a few 
tips and tricks to share. 

Before starting his broadcast ca- 
reer, Kee was involved in various 
hardware and software projects, 
dating back to the U.S. Air Force’s 
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cess software avail- 
able in every price 
range, right down to 
free. 


AN/FSQ-7 computer, which used 
over 55,000 vacuum tubes and oc- 
cupied a half-acre of space. As 
computers shrunk down and start- 
ed moving into homes, Kee was 
working on free software pack- 
ages, and his efforts rewarded by 
PC Magazine when he became one 
of the first recipients of its “Techni- 
cal Excellence” award. 

Remote computing, or telecom- 
puting as Kee refers to it, is really 
“extending your keyboard, screen, 
and other peripherals through the 
network so that you do not have to 
be at a site.” This has several ad- 
vantages for people working in any 
number of industries — as well as 
for personal use. 


GMail Drive is an easy and free 
way to remotely access files. A 
Google search for “Gmail Drive” 
will yield numerous sites that offer 
the software as a free download. 
Once installed, your GMail ac- 
count will be transformed into a 
virtual hard drive that can be ac- 
cessed from any computer with an 
Internet connection. Currently 
Google offers about 2.7 gigabytes 
of free storage space for each ac- 
count, but Kee is quick to point out 
that GMail accounts are free, and 
anyone needing additional storage 
can simply open multiple ac- 
counts. 

One word of caution with GMail 
Drive. Make sure that your data is 
backed up on a non-virtual drive. 
At present Google neither specifi- 
cally prohibits nor allows the 
GMail Drive functionality, and if it 
becomes a burden on Google’s 
servers, the company could decide 
to block it out. Google also has the 
right to change storage limits or to 
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RemoteAccess: 
Hank Kee will lead a 
seminar on software 
for accessing com- 
puters remotely. 


start charging for service at any 
time. 


LogMeIn, which can be found 
at www.logmein.com, offers a free 
product that has more functions 
than GMail. The software can be 
installed on a home or office com- 
puter, and allows full access and 
control of the computer through a 
web-based interface. The software 
allows users to log into a remote 
computer and capture full control 
of its keyboard and mouse. 

Anyone who has tried to talk his 
favorite aunt through an issue with 
her computer will appreciate this 
function. 

There are some limitations in 
the free version, but most are over- 
come in the full-featured versions, 
which begin at $9.95 for a package 
suited to an office worker who 
wants access to his computer from 
home or on the road and goes up to 
$99 for intensive users, including 
computer technicians and help 
desk personnel. 

LogMeln allows subscribers to 
retrieve files for their own use, 
transfer files, print documents re- 
motely, and collaborate by inviting 
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others to look at what they are seeing on 
their screens. 

GoToMyPC, located at www.goto- 
mypc.com, is a full featured service whose 
prices start at $19.95 a month. It allows full 
access and file transfers from a remote PC, 
making forgotten documents a thing of the 
past. GoToMyPC has also rolled out several 
other remote access services, such as Go- 
ToMeeting and GoToWebinar, which bring 
multiple people together at one time and 
give them the ability to share documents in 
real time. 

Witether.you left a client’s file behind or 
your grandmother*can2t.get her E-mail to 
work properly, icmote computifif°ean.be a 
lifesaver. As is true for every coincr of the 
Internet, the options for remote computing 
are endless. Kee looks forward to walking 
you through them “step-by-step” during his 
interactive presentation, and helping you 
determine the best way for you to access 
your PC from around the globe. 

— Patrick Spring 


_ Tuesday, November 14 _ 
Simplifying Your Life 


& 

D on’t these idiots ever consider that 
human beings are going to use the stuff they 
make?” This cry comes from consumers 
every single day as they try to install com- 
puter peripherals, unwrap DVDs, assemble 
table saws, and open olive jars. From soft- 
ware to unassembled bunk beds, it seems 
that most manufacturers are presenting con- 
sumers less with a product than with a pop 
quiz. But help is on the way. 

The Usability Professionals of America 
have banded together to make life easier in 
all its mechanical and electronic aspects. 
This eclectic group of professional tool sim- 
plifiers (www.passoc.org) has claimed 
Tuesday, November 14, as World Usability 
Day. Visit www.worldusabilityday.org to 


find the celebration spot nearest you. For 
those in the U.S. 1 area, this no-cost festival 
of simplification takes place at 6:30 p.m. at 
the Sarnoff Center in Princeton. 

Cosponsored by the ACM/IEEE, “New 
Jersey Makes Life Easy” features exhibi- 
tions and a series of brainstorming sessions. 
Speakers include Todd Warfel, partner in 
the Philadelphia consulting firm Message- 
first; Edmond Isralski, human factors man- 
ager of Abbott Laboratories, headquartered 
in Abbott Park, Illinois; and Mark Altom, 
chief technology officer of the global com- 
munications firm Avaya. ; 

From his earliest days, Warfel was in 
search of improvement. Growing up in 
Muncie, Indiana, he told his mother at age 
six that he was going to move to the East 
Coast. “I continually felt I wanted more di- 
versity in my life,” he says. Educationally, 
Warfel achieved. his quest for diversity, at- 
tending first an arts school; where. he learned 
to draw, then shifting to photographic de- 
sign, and finally moving to the study of copy 
writing. Later, in 1995, he graduated from 
Ball State University with majors in English 
and psychology, and a minor in graphic arts. 

All of his studies became well-blended 
fodder for his career. After working for a few 
firms, Warfel became intrigued by the just- 
emerging World Wide Web. He remembers 
remarking to his friend, “I think this is really 
going to go somewhere.” 

Warfel hitched his wagon to the cyber- 
phenomenon and opened Calypso Studios, a 
design firm specializing in brand identifica- 
tion. Then, five years ago, he founded Mes- 
sagefirst (www.messagefirst.com), and re- 
cruited an impressive list of clients, includ- 
ing ATT Wireless, Bank of America, Office- 
Max, and Tylenol. 

He was recently commissioned to study 
the efficiency of several online dating serv- 
ices. In browsing the sites, he happened up- 
on, as he puts it, “one really hot girl,” with 
whom he has just returned from his honey- 
moon. 

When guiding manufacturers toward 
user-friendly design in their products, he is- 
sues two fiats: they must require no manual 
and no user support groups. 


Nixing cross-purposes. Warfel’s goal is 
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to marry the needs of clients and of 
their customers. Recently, for ex- 
ample, Warfel was contacted by 
Bankrate. On its website, 
www.bankrate.com, Bankrate’s 
visitors can find the latest rates 
from hundreds of competing com- 
panies offering home mortgages, 
auto loans, credit cards, college 
loans, investment instruments, and 
more. The site includes not only 
rapidly updated rate tables com- 
paring over 1,400 lenders, but also 
more than 200 articles, and myriad 
listing applications, such as a quick 
chart about the five basic things to 
remember when buying a car. 

But Bankrate had a problem. 
Navigating across this vast site 
took countless steps. Finding a 
home mortgage took the browser 
10 clicks. For the company, in one 
way, this seemed a blessing. Fi- 


merely flies on the wall,” he says. 
“We offered no advice or aid.” He 
noted that excessive options, each 
requiring a click to a new page, act- 
ed more as annoying extra hall- 
ways, rather than selective destina- 
tions, 

Simplified solutions. Warfel’s 
study provided evidence _ that 
browsers indeed were becoming 
disgusted and dropping out before 
ever reaching the desired rate table. 
With a little technical makeover, 
the Messagefirst crew was able to 
halve the number of steps required 
to reach the goal. This pleased the 
customer, which was half of the job 
Bankrate’s had asked Warfel’s 
company to do. 

Satisfying the company and its 
CEO came by following another 
old business maxim: teach ‘em be- 
fore you sell ‘em. Warfel’s study 


nancing Bankrate’s enormous showed that most of the categories 
project eer — home loans, 
et «== credit card 
age of six to rates, car loan 


eight pop-up 
ads per page. 
So, the more 
pages each vis- 
itor clicks to, 
the more ad 
revenue. How- 
ever, browsers 
forced to wade 
through __ the 
multi-step cyber morass were giv- 
ing up in droves, which made nei- 
ther potential customers nor adver- 
tisers very happy. 

Bankrate’s CEO, Tom Evans, 
called in Warfel and asked him ifhe 
could simplify the site visitor’s ex- 
perience by breaking it into fewer, 
easier steps, and, at the same time, 
increase the number of ads to 
which the average browser would 
be exposed. Warfel unhesitatingly 
answered yes. 

“Actually I didn’t really know 
how, when he first asked me,” con- 
fesses Warfel, “but I knew I could 
do it.” 


Simplicity surveys. Warfel’s 
confidence lay in his use of busi- 
ness’ eldest principles: don’t make 
what you want — make what the 
people need. Using a full range of 
demographics, Messagefirst 
staffers gathered a broad survey 
group of possible home buyers, in- 
cluding people of all ages, in- 
comes, and levels of computer ex- 
perience. 

Then, armed with a video cam- 
era, he invited them to go to 
www.bankrate.com and navigate 
the site and arrive at a good rate for 
their new home loan. “We were 


The Usability Profes- 
sionals of America 
have banded together 
to make life easier in 
all its mechanical and 
electronic aspects. 


options — just 
left the browser 
at the rate table 
as a final desti- 
nation. 

“I had just 
purchased a 
home myself,” 
says Warfel. ‘ 
remembered all 
the things I needed to know: insur- 
ance, movers, attorneys, title 
searches, surveys, and so on.” 

Much of this advice was already 
buried somewhere on Bankrate’s 
vast site or in its archive of written 
articles. Using these and various 
outside sources, Messagefirst be- 
gan building links that led the site 
visitor further along the informa- 
tion trail, equipping him with the 
tools he needed. 

Bankrate visitors are now 
spending a lot more time on this 
more informative site which is, in 
their view, infinitely easier to navi- 
gate. 


Complexity’s cost. When com- 
puters first began shifting from a 
home luxury to a home necessity, 
people were awed at these little 
gray boxes. Several manufacturers 
sought to maintain the wonder by 
deliberately building in complexi- 
ties. Nothing so creates mystique 
as a conspiratorial knowledge of F 
keys, and secret passwords. Fifteen 
years into the home computer rev- 
olution, and despite user-friendly 
pull-down, one-click menus, much 
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ugenie Brunner, M.D. 


Cosmetic Facial Plastic Surgery & 
State-of-the-Art Non-Invasive Cosmetic Procedures 


Specializing Exclusively in Cosmetic Facial Treatments and Procedures 
The Most Accredited Facial Plastic Surgeon in the Princeton Area 


Face & Neck Lifts 
Mini Face Lifts 
Nose Reshaping 


* Eyelid & Forehead Lifts 


Chin/Cheek/Lip Enhancement 


* Liposuction 


Botox Treatments 

Restylane/Collagen Treatments 

Sculptra 

Peels/Microdermabrasion 

Laser Spider Vein Removal for Face & Legs 
Laser Wrinkle Removal] 


seal \ 
* Thermage 
Revolutionary Non-Surgical Skin 
Tightening Treatments 
* MicroLaser Peel™ for Fine Lines 
and Sun Damage 
Laser Hair Removal - High Speed 
for All Body Regions 
* FotoFacial™ Treatments 
for Rosacea, Age Spots, 
Sun Damage 
* Acne Blue Light Treatments 


609-921-9497 


Academic Excellence * Scholarships * Convenient Formats 


* Focused Curriculum for Working Adults 

* Associate's, Bachelor's & Master's Degree Options 

* Professional Certificates and Post-Baccalaureate Programs 
* Prior Learning Assessment for College Credit 

* Flexible Evening and Weekend Classes 

¢ Competitively Priced Tuition 
¢ Scholarships and Financial Aid Available 


Join Us for an Information Session 
November 13 ¢ December 7 


For times and locations, call 609-896-5036, 
email constu@rider.edu or visit www.rider.edu/ccs 


Rider University . 


College of Continuing Studies 


Take charge of your future. 
_ Acquire life-changing career skills and impressive 


professional credentials as a student in Rider University’s 
| College of Continuing Studies. 
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www.LeCamera.net 


10 MEGApixel Digital SLR 
SUPER low prices 


Eos Ker 


* High performance digital SLR with 10.1 Megapixel 


Canon CMOS sensor and DIGIC II Image Processor. 


* Large 2.5-inch LCD monitor with new user interface 


and wide viewing angle. Fast 3 frames-per-second 
shooting with 27-frame burst and a 0.2 second 
startup time. High precision, wide area 9-point 
autofocus system. 


- Picture Style settings for a broad range of control 


over color, contrast and sharpening. Print/Share 
button featuring advanced camera direct capabilities 
for greater user control while direct printing. 


: Fully compatible with over 50 EF and EF-S Lenses 


and a wide range of EOS System accessories. 


- Strong, lightweight body with the EOS Integrated Cleaning 


System including a Self Cleaning Sensor Unit. 


* Includes Canon U.S.A., Inc. 1-year Limited Warranty/Registration Card. 
Warranty available for inspection at authorized Canon dealers. 


Top dollar paid for clean used equipment 
- Premium for late digital equipment and Super telephoto lenses 
: All popular brands: Leica, Nikon, Canon, Rollei, Zeiss, Sigma 


Call or e-mail 


GiTAL 


for quote at 609-771-8787 


Le Camera 2781 Brunswick Pike, Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 


e-mail: lecamera2000@yahoo.com Phone: 609-771-8787 Fax: 609-771-8749 
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of the historical complexity re- 
mains. 

Warfel constantly urges clients 
to realize that they are leaving 
money on the table by retaining 
these multi-step add-ons. He tells 
of one major software client that 
doubled the development expense, 
and cost, of its software with an ex- 
tensive manual. Since no one ever 
read it, the company set up a hot- 
line, and the sales force spent an in- 
ordinate percentage of their time 
explaining the package. 

The company management dis- 
missed the cost of the manual, and 
claimed hotline supporters were 
only minimum wage lackeys, but 
the sales force time really made 
them take notice. When Warfel 
showed them that the firm’s sales 
people were spending 20 percent 
of their time — at a cost of 
$875,000 annually — on explana- 
tions of the software package, they 
hired Messagefirst on the spot. To- 
day, the same software neither has 
nor requires, manuals, hotlines, or 
costly sales explanations. 

With advocates for simplicity 
like Warfel and the rest of the us- 
ability professionals, we may just 
find ourselves in a less confusing 
world. Now, if we could only shoe- 
horn a few of these folks into our 
government offices. 


— Bart Jackson 
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The State of Ethics in 
the Fourth Estate 


V V hat has happened to the 
news? Whether you watch it or 
read it, is it really living up to your 
expectations? The Society of Pro- 
fessional Journalists states in its 
code of ethics that “public enlight- 
enment is the forerunner of justice 
and the foundation of democracy.” 

The code is filled with noble di- 
rectives such as, “never distort,” 
“distinguish news from advertis- 
ing,” “test accuracy,” “show com- 
passion... show good taste,” and 
(my favorite, ) “distinguish between 
advocacy and news reporting.” 
(Did you catch that? The very addi- 
tion of “my favorite,” slanted the 
news and broke the public trust.) 

To determine exactly what the 
pubic deserves from its search for in- 
formation, and how honestly today’s 
newscasters are presenting it, the 
New Jersey Society of Professional 
Journalists is holding its annual 
ethics forum on Tuesday, November 
14, at 8 am. at the Cook Campus 
Center in New Brunswick. There is 
no cost. Visit www.njspj.org for 
more information. 

Richard A. Lee, who served as 
deputy communications director 
during Governor McGreevey’s fi- 
nal days, and who currently acts as 
communications director of the 
Hall Institute for Public Policy, 
speaks on “Hacks and Flacks: 
Tales from the Dark Side.” Other 
presenting journalists, who have 
covered everything from Hurrti- 
cane Katrina to 9/11 include Greg 
Trevor, Christopher Guidette, 
Dana Leusner, and Andy Bogli- 
vo. The forum is designed for both 
journalists and for the media spe- 
cialists who deal with them. 

‘Lee says that he had very little to 
do with Governor McGreevey’s de- 
cision to resign, but he was involved 
in getting the news out. A native 
New Yorker who earned his bache- 
lor’s degree at St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity (Class of 1975) and his mas- 
ter’s degree at Montclair State Uni- 
versity, he has more than 30 years of 
experience in journalism. 

He landed his dream job, rock 
music reviewer for Upper Mont- 
clair’s very with-it Aquarian, right 
after school. “I just loved this job,” 
recalls Lee. “Here I was in my 20s, 
actually getting paid to go to rock 
concerts and listen to music and 
tapes.” He later returned to acad- 
eme, and earned his Ph.D. from Rut- 
gers University in media studies. 

Settling more into mainstream 
journalism, Lee then joined the 
Woodbridge News Tribune as 
statehouse correspondent. Lee 
continued his career, reporting and 
writing for a number of papers. 
Stepping out of the reporter’s role, 
he later served as informa- 
tion officer for the State Assembly 
before j joining the McGreevey ad- 
ministration. 

Now communications director 
at the Halls Institute for Public Pol- 
icy, Lee has the chance to present 
vital Garden State issues, ranging 
from smart growth to smarter budg- 
eting. He sees this post as a prod to 
research and essential discussion. 

Lee also teaches public relations 
and English composition at Rut- 
gers University and Mercer Coun- 


" race, 
the exclusion of the horses. John 
Public may not know which sena- 
tor or 


habits and foibles — and those of 
their spouses and children. Lee is 
well aware of these trends. 

“FDR could not walk and JFK 
had his liaisons, but in decades past, 
the press chose not to report them,” 
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says Lee. “By the time of President 
Clinton, we were hearing far more 
than we ever wanted to know about 
the Monica Lewinsky affair.” This 
problem is important, but Lee sees 
it as secondary to the erosions of 
fair, all-sides reporting, and what 
he terms “news homogenization.” 

But not all of the changes in 
news reporting can be put on the re- 
porters’ shoulders. Lee points to a 
number of factors that are altering 
the information available to us. 


Tech invasions. Few doubt that 
the privacy we once cherished — 
and granted to public figures — no 
longer exists. Even if a newspaper 
ignores ultra-personal events, some 
blogger will scoop up the tidbits 
and spread the word to millions. 
Often the mainstream press will 
print those reports, thereby getting 
the word out to anyone who is not 
yet spending hours a day online. 


The Gary Hart affair. But it is- 
n’t fair to blame the Internet for all 
of the focus on the private lives of 
public figures. The political gloves- 
off event that began the trend of 
“all’s-fair” reporting, Lee says, was 
the 1988 presidential candidacy of 
Gary Hart. With questions about his 
actual name and age lurking in the 
background, Hart responded to the 
allegation of a mistress by inviting 
the press to accompany him and 
search his life thoroughly. Re- 
porters accepted the invitation, and 
quickly found evidence of Hart’s 
extra-marital dalliance. 

That was the green light that 
sent investigative writers scouring 
every possible source for the most 
intimate information about the pri- 
vate lives of public figures. 


News conglomorates. Proba- 
bly the largest hurdle facing all 
news presenters in today’s market- 
place is overarching media consol- 
idation at all levels. Lee points out 
that five major companies control 
virtually all the news we currently 
watch. In New Jersey most all the 
newspapers are owned by Advance 
Publications and the Gannett Com- 
pany. Each of these also controls 
television stations and thousands 
of print journals in other states. 

For the reader, says Lee, this 
means that the news gets homoge- 
nized. Local news and local angles 
on stories are lost. He cites the re- 
cent presentation of the New Jersey 
state budget. “All the stories gave a 
remarkably similar assessment of 
the budget, but none of them were 
taking specific topics and dis- 
cussing what it would mean to this 
or that individual region,” he says. 


Bottom line reporting. Re- 
porters are severely limited by me- 
dia budgets. When a major corpo- 
ration runs a news service, it wants 
it, above all, to run like every other 
tentacle of their business: at a prof- 
it. If it doesn’t grab enough rev- 
enue, it will be cut off. This trans- 
lates into tight purses and rapid, 
easily obtained reporting. 

In a dispute between an airline 
and its pilots’ union, for example, 
limited time and budget constraints 
mean that even a sharp reporter 
will run and get a quote from the 
airline officials. They are, after all, 
easy to get on the phone. Union of- 
ficials, however, are not as easily 
contacted. As for reading all of the 
proposals from each side, rather 
than relying on quick quotes, there 
simply is not time. Reporting, 
therefore, becomes “don’t make it 
good, make it Tuesday.” 


What the public wants. Should 
newscasters present the news we 
should have, or the news we want? 
During the endlessly publicized 
murder trial of O.J. Simpson, sev- 
eral public opinion polls blasted 
the media for concentrating on this 
celebrity issue to the exclusion of 
much more vital events. Mean- 
while, television’s guiding man-. 
date, the Neilsen es. kept 
proving that this same public was 
tuning in and lapping it up. 


“It’s a known fact that a candi- 
date’s new healthcare policy gets 
two paragraphs buried on page 
two,” says Lee. “But let him lam- 
baste his opponent on some per- 
sonal issue, and it takes up the 
whole front page.” 


When Lee and the press rela- 
tions people working for then- 
Governor McGreevey related the 
resignation details to the press, 
they worked on dealing with the 
specific story at hand. They made it 


Probably the largest 
hurdle facing news 
presenters is overar- 
ching media consoli- 
dation at all levels. 


clear that the Governor felt that not 
being gay, but facing the pressures 
of an extortion lawsuit related to 
that fact, would infringe on his 
ability to perform, and thus resig- 
nation seemed the proper course. 
“This keeping to the immediate 
issue worked amazingly well,” 
says Lee. “It focused people’s 
minds more on that than on any oth- 
er aspect of the ensuing scandals.” 
In spite of all of the pressures on 
the media, Lee still insists that eth- 
ical practice in journalism is less a 
tightwire than a _ disciplined 


method of doing business. “The 
work may be more competitive and 
necessarily faster than before,” he 
says, “but the standards of being 
fair and giving both sides in a fully 
presented story remain the same.” 
— Bart Jackson 


11:30 a.m.: ICREW, Joseph J. 
Seneca, chairman of NJ Council 
of Economic Advisors & professor 
at Rutgers’ Bloustein School of 
Planning & Public Policy, on “New 
Jersey’s Economy: Opportunities 
and Challenges.” 732-842-5070. 


1 p.m.: Princeton Public Library, 
Databytes: on Jstor, electronic 
archive of journals. Also Novem- 
ber 22. Free. 65 Witherspoon 
Street, 609-924-8822. 


3 to 7 p.m.: Princeton University, 
“Plans in Progress,” open forum 
on the 10-year campus plan for 
members of the university and 
area communities. Refresh- 
ments. Free. Chancellor Green 
Rotunda, 609-258-3000. 


6 p.m.: Entrepreneurial Training 
Institute, “Get Set for Entrepre- 
neurship,” two-session, six-hour 
introduction to four-session work- 
shop, $145. Register at www.nje- 
da.com. Conference RoomA, 
Raritan Valley College, North 
Branch, 609-292-9279. 
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Continued f - Friday, November 10 
ety ahaa 7:30 a.m.: NJ Center for Biomaterials, A oad 
: ials, “Ti apeutic and Diagnostic Applications of Bio- 
6 p.m.: NJ Center for Biomaterials, “Tissue csateflals epmposiam, wee ca hee 


Regeneration Technologies: Movin 
Breakthroughs from the Lab to the Clinic,” 


Scott Bruder of DePuy Biologics, a J&J 
company, keynote for Therapeutic and Di- Monday, November 13 
agnostic Applications of Biomaterials sym- 8 a.m.: Rothman Institute of Entrepreneur- 


posium, through November 10. New g 
a ial Studies, FDU, “Best Practices for Com- 
Brunewibk ipa 71 Sa-7serser: pensation Not-for-Profit Executives.” Madi- 


7 p.m.: NJ Department of Health and el son, 201-934-0505. 
Services, Health Assessment sessions for 

ive) 1:30 to 6:30 p.m.: Central Jersey Cham- 

those who work (or live) in or around the bers of Commerce, Bizmania, food, fun, 


Brunswick Hyatt, 732-445-0488. 


Kooltronics Rockwell site, co-sponsored 
by the federal Agency for Toxic Substances and networking. Free. Sponsored by five 
and Disease Registry, also 2 to 4 p.m. at chambers. Sheraton at Woodbridge Place, 
Hopewell Borough Hall. Hopewell Elemen- Iselin, 908-218-4300. @pt:5:30 p.m.: Jd ' 
tary School cafeteria, 35 Princeton Av- man Resources Management Association, 
enue, Hopewell, 609-984-7160 $45, cash bar. Tentative date. Register at 
HRMAinfo@hrma-nj.org Princeton Hyatt, 
609-844-0200. 
Thursday, November 3 5:30 p.m.: ClearPath Networking Group, 
7:30 a.m.: NJ Center for Biomaterials, Ther- | Networking Event. Bartolomei Pucciarelli, 
apeutic and Diagnostic Applications of Bio- 2564 Brunswick Pike, 609-799-7715. 
materials symposium. through November 6 : ; 
, p.m.: Institute of Management Consul- 
10. New Brunswick Hyatt, 732-445-0488. tants, “Growing a Successful Consulting © 
7:30 a.m.: Hunterdon Chamber of Com- Practice,” Michael Hierl, Pacesetter Group. 
merce, “Doing Business with Goliath.” $40. $40. Westin, Forrestal Village, Plainsboro, 
Fiddler’s Elbow Country Club, 908-735- 609-443-0469. 


5955. 
10 a.m.: Latino Vision Council of the United Tuesday, November 14 


Helping Businesses Work Smarter AND Healthier cose,” Margarita Miranda, president of Mi 7:45.a.m.: Princeton Chamber, Orientation, 


Way, “Collaboration Is the Key to Suc- 

randa Consulting Services, Remi Cruz of for new members only, reservations re- 
Reserve our = Take advantage of our companion programs oe Latino Leadership Alliance, and Carlos phen See inn, Camegie Center, 

° oye ; endricks of the Lawrence Neighborhood ee 6- 
outstanding facility for your employees including sessions on stress Geriter. Johnson Education-Centar, Prince- 6 a.m.: Move Algal 1, “Chususy Your Teate 
for = pa conferences management, exercise and healthy eating ton, 609-637-4918. ing, Change Your Life,” Brian Tracy, author 
and compan FREE , 5 to 7 p.m.: Princeton Chamber, Business of “The Psychology of Selling,” and ‘Eat 
ee pny day passes to fitness center After Business, networking, $25. Eden That Frog,” $99. Holiday Inn, 3050 Wood- 
treats. « Technology room with 17 workstations W.E.R.K.s, Clayton Center, 2031 OldTren- bridge Avenue, Edison, 732-202-3599. 
ton Road, 609-924-1776. 9 a.m.: Hyacinth Aids Foundation, “Legal 


« Space for groups from 2 to 200 5:30 p.m.: Regional Planning Partnership, Information Workshop for HIV/AIDS Ser- 


stitute for Advanced Study; and Maher Ter- _ full-day event during which attorneys will € 
minals. $150. Princeton Hyatt, 609-452- address discrimination, confidentiality, le- - 


Tee Ss 1717. gal preapoe financial entitlements, 
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BROWN DOG MARKETING tori 
lutorin | 
Quality Products _A Class Above’™ Guaranteed.” 
a 
Competitive Low Prices ee ee ; 
eee: -Uscomer Service ' XCLUSIVE Learn how our proven educational stratecies 
ee t customized curriculum can help your 
CORPORATE GIFTS LEARNING system] id ate ; ee 
« Coach * Bulova Watches * Coleman * Apple iPods GUARANTE ED UD OF TOrgE 
* Maui Gym Sunglasses * Cross & Mont Blanc Pens S % baa & 
Screen Printing and Embroidering pe TU DE NT 5 
*«* No Minimums ** ACADEMIC ae sinh ++ SAT/ACT 
| ... READING ... SCIENCES | 
APPAREL ... WRITING ... AP COURSES | 
* Cutter and Buck * Antigua Sportswear * Nike ... STUDY SKILLS ~~... AND MORE 
* Ashworth * Adidas 
nfideniiiinblere Family discounts © 
PROMOTIONAL PRODUCTS a ae Free-cinlena 
Mothir, Gime old conferencing 
* Over 500,000 Items to choose from _—_— No long term contracts 
Guaranteed to Succeed 


609.799.5814 
BrownDogMarketing.com 


(609) 750-0044 | 
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5S to 7 p.m.: Mercer Chamber, Evening 
networking. Free. PNC Bank, Hamilton 
Marketplace, 609-689-9960. 


6 p.m.: The Bank of Princeton, Prospec- 
tive investors’ meeting. Free. Bedens 
Brook Club, 240 Rolling Hill Road, Skill- 
man, 609-921-1700. 


6 p.m.: NAWBO Central Jersey, “You Must 
Get In the Door If You Want to Make the 
Sale,” Caryn Kopp of Kopp Consulting. 


$30. The Mill at Spring Lake Heights, 732- 
939-6063. 


6 p.m.: New Jersey Society of CPAs, “In- 
vesting S/T Liquidity in Today’s Environ- 
ment,” call Joe LaRosa for cost. MCCC 
Conference Center, 609-419-5243. 


6:30 p.m.: Princeton ACM/IEEE and Us- 
ability NJ, “World Usability Day Celebra- 
tion: Innovations in User-Centered De- 
sign," Edmond Isralsky, human factors 
manager, Abbott Laboratories; Mark Al- 
tom, technical manager in chief technolo- 
gy office, Avaya; Todd Warfel, partner and 
design and usability specialist, Message- 
si Free. Sarnoff Corporation, 908-582- 


6:45 p.m.: SCORE, “Hiring, Motivating, 
and Retaining Employees.” Free Prince- 
ton Public Library, 609-393-0505. 


7:30 p.m.: JobSeekers, networking and 
support for changing jobs or careers, 
weekly, no charge. Parish Hall entrance, 
Trinity Church, 33 Mercer Street, 609- 
924-2277. 


7:30 p.m.: Princeton Macintosh Users 
Group, Meeting. Jadwin Hall A-10, Wash- 
ington Road, 609-258-5730. 


8 p.m.: Society of Professional Journalists, 
“Hacks & Flacks, Tales from the Dark 
Side,” annual ethics forum with Richard 
Lee, former press spokesman for Jim Mc- 
Greevey, plus three other former re- 
porters now in PR jobs. Free, no reserva- 
tion needed. Rutgers Cook Campus Cen- 
ter, 220 ABC, 59 Biel Road, New 
Brunswick, 732-932-7500. 


Wednesday, November 15 


7:30 a.m.: Princeton Regional Chamber of 
Commerce, “What | Know Now, Letters to 
My Younger Self,” Ellen Spraigins, author, 
and, until recently, editor-at-large at For- 
tune Small Business, and columnist for 
the New York Times, where she wrote on 
“Love and Money.” $25. Nassau Club, 
609-924-1776. 


Got a Meeting? 


Notify U.S. 1's Survival Guide of 
your upcoming business meeting 
ASAP. Announcements received af- 
ter 1 p.m. on Friday may not be in- 
cluded in the paper published the 
following Wednesday. 

Submit releases by mail (U.S. 1, 
12 Roszel Road, Princeton 08540), 
fax (609-452-0033), or E-mail 
(meetings@princetoninfo.com). 

All events are subject to last 
minute changes or cancellations. 
Call to confirm. 


8 a.m.: NJBIA, “How to Comply with State 
Environmental Regulations.” Call Alex 
Hollywood, extension 262. Forsgate 
Country Club, 609-393-770. 


8 a.m.: Mercer Chamber, “Optimize your 
website,” seminar, Sarah Miller, SetNow, 
$30. Chamber office, 1A Quakerbridge 
Plaza Drive, Suite 2, 609-689-9960. 


8 a.m.: Business Marketing Association 
New Jersey, “Trendy vs. Traditional: 
What's Working, What’s a Fad, and Which 
to Choose for Your 2007 PR Plan,” Wendy 
Bost of Ingersoll Rand, Christopher Foust, 
of Fastlane Communications, and Danny 
Stern of Stern + Associates. $35. Exten- 
sion 8418. Hanover Marriott, 1401 Route 
10 East, Whippany, 866-203-7830. 


8:30 a.m.: NJAWBO and Friends Health 
Connection, “Tough Choices,” Carly Fiori- 
na, former CEO of Hewlett-Packard, talks 
about her new memoir. $35, including 
breakfast and a copy of the book. Pines 
Manor, Edison, 800-483-7436. 


9 a.m.: Rothman Institute of Entrepreneur- 
ial Studies, “Writing Promotional Copy 
That Sells.” Madison, 609-581-2220. 


7 p.m.: New Jersey State Bar Foundation, 
“Everything You Always Wanted to Ask 
about Special Education: Parents’ and 
Schools’ Rights and Responsibilities,” Re- 
becca Spar of Cole, Schotz, Meisel; and 
Michaelene Loughlin of Loughlin and La- 
timer; and David Giles, who maintains a 
solo practice in South Orange. Free. New 
Jersey Law Center, New Brunswick, 
7320937-7518. 


what matters.” 


United Way 
of Greater Mercer County 


Right here in your backyard, 

United Way of Greater Mercer County 
is changing the way. From quick fixes 
to real, lasting change. To learn more 
about issues affecting your community 
and how you can contribute, 

contact us at: 

3131 Princeton Pike © Bldg. 4 
Lawrenceville, N) 08648 * 609.896.1912 
www.uwgmc.org 


Need help? Dial 2-1-1 or www.nj211.0rg 


Softbed - 


(featherbed alternative) 
XL Full $15, King $15 


1095 Cranbury So. River Rd. #7 


Throws, 50”x70” 
Plum Color, Only $9 (Case of 6 for $40) 


ee 


Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. ¢ Until Everything Goes! 


609-409-1600 - Jamesburg, NJ 088317 
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FILM MUSIC 


ART LITERATURE att DANCE DRAMA 


PRE VIE 


Opening at Rider: ‘Union 
Square,’ by John Dubrow, 
an oil on linen, is in the ex- 
hibit opening November 9. 


See story, page 21. 


DAY-BY-DAY EVENTS, NOVEMBER 8 TO 15 


Wednesday 


November 8 
Art 


Art Workshop, Murdoch Art Stu- 
dio, The Art Station, 148 Mon- 
mouth Street, Hightstown, 609- 
638-6555. www.murdochart.com. 
Open drawing or painting work- 
shop. Live model will pose fro 
three-hour session. Non-instruct- 
ed workshop. Register. $15. 1 to 
4p.m. 


Miss Saigon, Bucks County 
Playhouse, 70 South Main 
Street, New Hope, 215-862-2041. 
www.buckscountyplayhouse.- 
com. Musical. $22 to $24. 8 p.m. 


Cloud 9, Mason Gross School of 
the Arts, New Theater, 85 
George Street, New Brunswick, 
732-932-7511. www.mason- 


gross.rutgers.edu. Comedy by 
Caryl Churchill. $25. 8 p.m. 


Dancing by Peddie Lake, 112 
Etra Road, Hightstown, 609-443- 
8990. www.dance.homestead.- 
com. Four-week dance class of- 
fering instruction by Candace 
Woodward-Clough in swing, fox- 
trot, waltz and Latin dancing. Be- 
ginners at 7:30 p.m.; intermedi- 
ates at 8:30 p.m. No partner re- 
quired. Register. $96 per couple. 
7:30 p.m. 


Reading Series, Princeton Uni- 
versity Program in Creative 
Writing, Stewart Film Theater, 
185 Nassau Street, 609-258- 
4712. www.Princeton.edu. Poets 
James Fenton and Marie Ponsot 
read from their work. Introduced 
by James Richardson. Free. 4:30 
p.m. 


Princeton Public Library, 65 
Witherspoon Street, 609-924- 


To List An Event 


Send listings for upcom- 
ing events to U.S. 1 Preview 
ASAP (it is never too early). 
Deadline for events to ap- 
pear in any Wednesday edi- 
tion is 5 p.m. the previous 
Thursday. 

You can submit press re- 
leases to us by E-mail at 
events@princetoninfo.com; 
by fax at 609-452-0033; or by 
mail to U.S. 1, 12 Roszel 
Road, Princeton 08540. E- 
photos (300 ppi or above) 
should be addressed to 
events@princetoninfo.com, 

All events are subject to 
changes, sellouts, or cancel- 
lations. We suggest calling 
before leaving home. 


9529. www.princetonlibrary.org. 
Renee Ashley and Jill Stein read 
poetry followed by open mic. 7:30 
p.m. 


Annual Dinner, Prevent Child 
Abuse-New Jersey, Westin, For- 
restal Village, Plainsboro, 609- 
919-9292. Annual dinner honors 
Newark Mayor Cory Booker with 
the Governor Thomas H. Kean 
Award for Public Service in recog- 
nition of his recently-released 
Children's Bill of Rights and intro- 
duced the Division of Child and 
Family Well-Being. Randal Pin- 
kett, BCT Partners and Donald 
Trump's apprentice, emcees. 
Register. $225. 6:30 p.m. 


Europa Tuscany Wine Dinner, 
Europa at Monroe, 146 Apple- 
ol Road, Monroe, 609-490- 

500. www.europanj.com. Food 


and wine tastings. Regi 
meal gs. Register. $75. 


Whisk and the Spoon, Whole 
Foods Market, Windsor Green 
Shopping Center, West Windsor, 
609-799-2919. www.wholefoods.- 
com. Coffee of the Season pre- 
sented by Fred Noble. Register. 
$15. 7 p.m. 


You Too Can Grow Orchids, Rut- 
gers Cooperative Extension of 
Mercer County, 930 Spruce 
Street, Trenton, 609-989-6830. 
www.mgofme.org. Techniques for 
ensuring the health and winter 
flowering of the orchid, presented 
by Susan Gange. Register. $3. 
7:30 p.m. 


Blood Drive, American Red 
Cross, Johnson & Johnson, 199 
son aanen Aevsginen Skillman, 

0-44 . www. pleasegive- 
blood.org. 10 a.m. to 3 nrg 


Continued on page 20 
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Staging a ‘Perfect Irish 


by LucyAnn Dunlap 


sing his best Irish 
brogue, director and Princeton 
University lecturer in theater Tim 
Vasen quotes Irish actor Stephen 
Rae: “There are really only two 
perfect Irish plays, ‘The Playboy of 
the Western World’ and ‘Transla- 
tions.”” Rae, considered one of Ire- 
land’s most prominent actors and 
best-known in the United States for 
his award-winning performance in 
the 1993 film, “The Crying 
Game,” was on the Princeton cam- 
pus recently to participate in the 
gala opening of Princeton’s newly- 
acquired Milburg Collection of 
Irish Theater. 

The university’s upcoming pro- 
duction of John Millington Synge’s 
comedy/drama “Playboy of the 
Western World,” sponsored by 
Princeton’s theater program and 
Center for the Creative and Per- 
forming Arts, joins the events sur- 
rounding the debut of the collection. 
Under the direction of Vasen, per- 
formances will take place over two 
weekends, Friday and Saturday, 
November 10 and 11, and Thursday 
and Saturday, November 16 and 18, 
in the Berlind Theater at McCarter. 

With the production of “Trans- 
lations” by Brian Friel having just 
closed its run on McCarter’s main 
stage at the end of October, area 
theatergoers have the opportunity 
this fall to see both of Rae’s “per- 
fect plays,” lauded by many for 
their place in the Irish canon. 

From this rich supply of Irish 
plays, I ask Vasen why he chose 
“Playboy.” He tells me, in a phone 
interview as he races from his 
home in Brooklyn to Princeton, 
where he spends most of his days in 
preparation for this production as 
well as teaching university classes 
in stage direction and acting, that 
as soon as he knew he was to direct 
an Irish play, he began reading and 
re-reading. “‘Playboy’ was the 
most satisfying to read, the most 
satisfying to think about staging, 
and would also work best with 
young actors,” he says. Though all 
of the play’s characters aren’t 
young, Vasen felt that the universi- 
ty students could handle them. “(I 
thought) it would be a great chal- 
lenge that they could rise to.” 

“Playboy” is set on the north- 
west coast of Ireland in the early 

1900s, and was first performed in 
1907 in Dublin, where it caused 
quite a sensation with protests by 
Catholics, who didn’t like the 
questionable moral fiber of these 
rural Irish Catholic characters as 
they were portrayed. In the play, a 
young man running away after 
clobbering his father, enters a pub 
where, after he relates his recent 
exploits, is hailed as a hero by the 
locals. This once timid young man 
rises to his newfound reputation. 
As Vasen adds, “just when you 
think it’s a light-hearted comedy, 
something dark will happen to 
keep the audience surprised. It is a 
play that switches its tone con- 
stantly.” 

The other device that is central 
to the charm of this play is the lan- 
guage. Vasen says: “It is an incred- 
ibly rich language that is still the 
way the people speak in the west of 
Ireland.” As anyone who saw 
“Translations” would know, the 
English decided that Gaelic should 
be replaced by English. “So they 
(the Irish) took the English and 
very much made it their own,” says 
Vasen. “It is poetry in everyday 
life, and there is a lot of pleasure for 
me in that.” 

Playwright Synge wanted to 
record the life of western Ireland, 
according to Vasen, “at a time 
when it was pretty much unknown. 


The Dark Side of Ireland: Tim Vasen, shown 
here in western Ireland this summer while on a 
research trip for ‘Playboy of the Western World. ' 


Synge spent a lot of time out there 
and this play is the result of his 
hearing a lot of great old stories and 
synthesizing the material.” To pre- 
pare for this directorial assign- 
ment, Vasen, who is of Irish de- 
scent, also went to Ireland to im- 
merse himself in the atmosphere of 
West Ireland. As a first-time visi- 
tor, he was on a mission beyond re- 
connecting with his ancestors. 
Synge’s reputation rests on six 
plays including the well-known 
one-act drama “Riders to the Sea.” 
“Playboy” was only the second of 
his full-length plays. Vasen de- 
scribes it as “almost a textbook ex- 
ample of how to create an interest- 


- Ing evening in the theater.” Unfor- 


tunately, Synge had a very short ca- 
reer; he died in 1909 at the age of 
38. 

Vasen first came to Princeton’s 
theater program in 1995, direct 
from graduate school at Yale Uni- 
versity. This was his first profes- 
sional job with, as he describes it, 
“my freshly-minted degree.” Each 
year the Princeton theater program 


A ee 
‘Just when you think 
it’s a light-hearted 
comedy, something 
dark will happen to 
keep the audience 
surprised,’ says 
director Tim Vasen. 

REO ERS, 


brings in an outside director. That 
year, he tells me, the play was 
Moliere’s “The Misanthrope” and 
he got the job. He has returned “off 
and on” with this being his first ac- 
ademic year full-time. 


A. an undergraduate, also at 
Yale, he majored in American stud- 
ies, which he describes as “an inter- 
disciplinary approach to looking at 
culture — history, literature, art, 
politics, ecology. It’s an approach 
that has served me well as a direc- 
tor. I didn’t know it at the time, but 
it’s been helpful.” This is a good fit 
for the Princeton theater program, 
which, like the university’s other 
arts programs, has no theater major. 
Vasen tells me he, like most instruc- 
tors in the arts at Princeton, is not a 
professor but a person who works 
in the arts. “This exposes the stu- 
dents to working professionals.” 

In addition to “Playboy” Vasen 
will also direct, in April, 2007, the 
world premiere of Alexander 
Pushkin’s 1825 play, “Boris Go- 
dunov.” Featuring the incidental 
music of Sergei Prokofiev, an au- 
thoritative new translation by 
Antony Wood, and directorial con- 
cepts of Vsevolod Meyerhold, this 
impressive undertaking will in- 
volve students in the Program in 
Theater and Dance, the Princeton 


University Orchestra, the Prince- 
ton University Chamber Chorus, 
and the School of Architecture. 
Theater, by its nature, is a collabo- 
rative art form; this extravaganza 
promises to push this concept to the 
limit. As an aside: Meyerhold, at 
first a stalwart of the communist 
regime, fell out of favor because of 
his experimental theater. In fact, he 
was arrested in 1939 and shot the 
following year. Theater is a dra- 
matic world. 

Vasen has had much experience 
working with professional actors. 
For a number of years, he was a res- 
ident director at Baltimore’s Center 
Stage but he enjoys working with 
student actors. “It’s exciting to in- 
troduce students to the way we 
work in the professional theater,” 
he says. He finds that for many of 
them, the rehearsal process is new 
and that they learn to think about 
performing in a more organized 
way. “It’s something that profes- 
sional actors take for granted but 
with student actors it can be a really 
eye-opening thing. It is definitely a 
lot more than learning their lines.” 

He says the students arrive with 
different skills. “There are people 
in this show who are pretty serious 
about wanting to be an actor. Oth- 
ers are doing it because it is kind of 
fun and something different. I try 
to meet each student on their own 
level and treat them like profes- 
sional actors, expect them to do 


_ their homework. And I hold them 


to a high standard.” Their work on 
the “perfect” Irish accent has been 
honed thanks to the use of record- 
ings made by dialect coach Gillian 
Lane-Plescia, with whom Vasen 
worked at Center Stage. He tells 
me that she travels around the 
world recording real people in var- 
ious parts of the globe. 

With his schedule, it isn’t sur- 
prising that Vasen fiasn’t had time 
to investigate the. new Milburg 
Collection of Irish Theater. 
“That’s something I really like 
about directing, you get totally 
sucked into the world of whatev- 
er/wherever. For the time that 
you're working on it, you are ina 
totally different world.” However, 
he did have the opportunity to di- 
rect the first reading of the Milburg 
Collection “prize,” the manuscript 
of a classic Irish play by Sean O’- 
Casey, long thought lost even by 
the playwright himself. This cast 
included the actor Stephen Rae. “It 
was a hoot,” exclaims Vasen. Cer- 
tainly, Princeton is immersed in 
wearin’ the green this fall. 


The Playboy of the Western 
World, Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 10 and 11, 8 p.m.; Thurs- 
day through Saturday, November 
16 through 18,.8 p.m., Princeton 
University Theater and Dance Pro- 
gram, Berlind Theater, University 
Place. Student cast. Directed by 
Tim Vasen. $15. 609-258-2787. 


MRS CHOW’S 


1330 Rte 206 , Village Shopper Centre, Rocky Hill 
609-924-3775 


a 


Come célebrate our 


25th Anniversary 


with a season of savings 


Featuring 
New Luncheon Specials Daily 
Healthy, Lighter Fare 
“Frequent Diner” Discounts 
Early Bird Specials (Mon&Tues) 
Family Night(Wed) 


“Thg Offieg” Coupon Octobgr Dal Coupon 
10% off 20% off 


a single luncheon check for a a dinner check 
party of 6 or more min. purchase of $25.00 


dine-in only 
cannot be combined with other offers 
valid during October 


dine-in only 
cannot be combined with other offers 
valid during October 


Princeton's own... 


Cheers! 


"One of America's 
Great Neighborhood Restaurants” 


y) Selected by Bon Appetit Magazine 


'¥ HOLIDAY PARTIES 


Accepting Reservations for Our Wine Cellar 
charming private dining room with adjoining reception area and bar 
for seated dining up to 45; standing reception up to 75 


301 n. harrison street, princeton e 921-2779 


easy free parking « www.mainstreetprinceton.com 


Shanghai Park 


Most Authentic & Recommended 
Chinese & Japanese Cuisine in N.J. 
Elegantly Designed/Decorated Atmosphere 
Private Party Area for All Occasions 
Free Delivery 
Dim Sum | 1-3 Sat., Sun., & Holidays 
Satellite TV - Financial News & Sports 
Senior Night - Monday Night 
Gift Certificates Available 


Princeton Shopping Center 
301 N. Harrison St. #33 * Princeton, Nj. 


609-924-8001 
609-924-6034 
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an 
JIHEI Too 


Is Back! 


Thanks to our loyal patrons, 
Ajihei Too has returned to its original 
location following a brief break. 


Come taste the authentic Japanese cuisine 
that has won the recommendations 
of the New York Times and Zagat 2006. 


AJIHEI Too 


Japanese Gourmet Food 


235B Nassau Street 


609-688-8916 f 


AJIHEI 


Sushi Restaurant 
11 Chambers Street 


h 609-252-1158 


VIL 
PO 


Authentic Thai Cuisine 


Eat-In & Take Out 
235 C Nassau St., Princeton 


609-683-3896 * 609-683-1981 
Mon.- Fri. 11:30 a.m. - 3:00 p.m., 5 -10:30 p.m. 
Sat. 11:30 a.m. - 10:30 p.m. 


Sun. 12:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 


BRAND NEW! 
Fast Food * Take-Out 
Dine-In 
Hunan ~ Szechuan 
Malaysian ~ Vietnamese 


Lunch Buffet 
Only $3.95 + tax 
Regular Lunch Menu 
Starting at $4.50 


Bic Bra Daily Specials * Catering Available 


157 Witherspoon Street 


Princeton * Parking In Rear 
609-921-6950 


“Where Food and Avi Converge” 


Our off-premise team brings culinary excellence 
to your desired location, offering the highest level of flexibility and creativity, 
to assure that your event is a success. 


From magical weddings & formal fundraisers to casual cocktail parties 
& dinners, we bring superior cuisine, professional service 
& event management with incomparable precision. 


Our wide range of menus and dazzling presentations 
have become the hallmark of each Taste Appeal event. 


Allow us to further enchant You 
by introducing the newest additian ta aur family: 


Jack's Cafe 


Opening January, 2007! 
2445 Kuser Road, Suite 101 + Hamilton Square, N.J. 


The Art of Carpets and Coffee 


by Anne Levin 


or someone whose 12- 
hour days revolve around coffee, 
David Waldman consumes re- 
markably little of the stuff. “I'll 
probably have about 20 ounces a 
week,” says the 55-year-old 
founder and proprietor of Rojo’s 
Roastery in Lambertville. Wald- 
man is a walking encyclopedia of 
coffee — its culture, its history, its 
chemistry, and its place in the mod- 
ern world. Meticulous detail goes 
into every batch of artisan coffee 
roasted and brewed in his high- 
ceilinged lab/cafe on Union Street. 
“T do a lot of tasting and spitting,” 
he says, referring to an industry 
term called cupping, a formalized, 
precise protocol for evaluating cof- 
fees from a farm or an importer. “I 
just don’t drink that much of it.” 

Waldman will likely leave much 
of the tasting and all of the drinking 
to his audience this weekend, at 
two area events that focus on two 
connoisseur items — coffee and 
Turkish carpets. He will share 
billing with fellow Lambertville 
shop owner Ertugrel “Pasha” Hiz 
(also known as Arturo Pasha), 
whose Pasha Rugs is a popular des- 
tination for authentic Turkish rugs 
on Bridge Street. 

On Friday, November 10, at 
7:30 p.m., the two masters of their 
crafts present “An Evening with 
the Art of Coffee and Carpets” at 
the 1860 House in Montgomery. 
Waldman will discuss the roasting 
process and offer tastings of sever- 
al varieties of his estate-grown 
beans, as well as other blends. 
Desserts including baklava and 
Turkish Delight will be served. 

Hiz will speak about the history 
and culture of Turkish and Persian 
rugs, including the different 
weaves, countries of origin (such 
as Azerbaycan and Turmenistan), 
and the colors used by different 
cultures, and the symbolism of the 
different designs. He will also 
bring floor pillows and saddle 
bags. All items (rugs and coffee 
beans) will be offered for sale. 

On Saturday, November 11, 
from 2 to 5 p.m., they join forces 
again for “Turkish Space: An Af- 
ternoon of Coffee, Mezes, History, 
and Culture,” this time at Rojo’s in 
Lambertville. Joy Stocke, execu- 
tive editor of the online magazine 
Wild River Review, which show- 
cases creative prose, poetry, and 
contemporary visual art, will also 
participate in the event at Rojo’s. 
Hiz will turn the cafe into a Turkish 
coffee house with rugs and cush- 
ions, and also bring an assortment 
of Turkish sweets and savories to 
sample along with Turkish coffee 
prepared by Waldman. Stocke and 
Hiz will speak about Turkish cul- 
ture, while Waldman will demon- 
strate the fine art of brewing and 
serving Turkish coffee. 

Waldman’s exhaustive knowl- 
edge of coffee and its origins give 
the impression that he has been 
working in the field for decades. 
But coffee is actually his fourth ca- 
reer. He has been a musician, a cab- 
inetmaker, and a lawyer, spending 
15 years at Sony Music before get- 
ting laid off a few years ago. “I’ve 
been in the music industry my 
whole life,” Waldman says. “I was 
a cellist and played pedal steel gui- 
tar in Nashville. I played with 
George Jones and Willie Nelson, at 
the Grand Ole Opry, and toured 
with country acts all over the 
place.” 

The son of an opthamologist 
who was also a cellist, a cultivator 
of bonsai, and a glass artist whose 
work is in the Smithsonian, Wald- 
man comes by his versatility natu- 
rally. Affable and warm, he seems 
unfazed by his multifaceted re- 


sume. He lives with his wife, 
Jeanne, a nurse practitioner and 
certified midwife, in Hopewell. 
One of their grown daughters is an 
opera singer; the other has fol- 
lowed her mother into midwifery. 

Waldman’s office at Rojo’s is 
partitioned off from the counter and 
comfortable seating areas at the 
cafe. The roaster, a vintage gas-fired 
machine that has been in continuous 
use by the same family in a small 
village in France since it was built 
50 years ago, is situated just outside 
his cubicle. It is a far cry from the 
corporate culture of Sony in Man- 
hattan. But that’s fine with him. 

“IT actually welcomed the lay- 
off,” Waldman says of the music 
giant, where he led various depart- 
ments including advanced tech- 
nologies, and planning and strate- 
gies. “The industry had become so 
toxic. And it was in a freefall since 
Napster. They started hemorrhag- 
ing. They have since let thousands 
go. I took it as an opportunity to go 
to the extreme opposite, taking 
huge risks but being in control of 
everything.” 

While working at Sony, Wald- 
man had done woodworking in his 
Hopewell basement, selling many 
of the pieces he built. But when he 
became fascinated with the idea of 
home-roasting coffee about 13 
years ago, everything changed. 
“It’s the equivalent of using modi- 
fied popcorn poppers,” he says. “I 


A former Sony execu- 
tive, Waldman turned 
his basement into a 
coffee roasting lab. 


constantly played with them, mod- 
ified them, and improved them. | 
was always looking for ways to im- 
prove the roasting process. That 
led to my getting lab equipment, 
and I launched the business in my 
basement.” 


: cabinetry stuff was 
cleared out; the coffee gear came 
in. Coffee from all over the world, 
as well as lab equipment, grinders, 
and other tools of the roasting trade 
took over the workshop. Waldman 
joined the Roasters Guild, an inter- 
national organization. He got certi- 
fied in every aspect of roasting, 
studying up on subjects like cup- 
ping and green bean defects. 

“I took a very intensive, full-im- 
mersion approach to everything 


about coffee. I’m still doing it,” he 
says. “I put together an extensive 
library on coffee chemistry. I cus- 
tomize every label, with the name 
and the date of birth of the coffee. I 
want people to know when the cof- 
fee was roasted so they'll know 
how fresh it is.” 

The idea is not just to roast and 
sell coffee. Waldman’s approach 
encompasses social responsibility 
and a world view, a philosophy 
known in the industry as “seed to 
cup.” “We want to go as far as we 
can go with every aspect of the 
process,” he says. “It’s a whole 
chain of custody, from the farmer 
to the brewing, selling and mail-or- 
dering. Every stage in the process 
is an opportunity to do as much as 
you can to make the coffee taste as 
good as it possibly can. We’re de- 
voted to the sustainability of our 
product.” 

Rojo’s is one of only seven Fair 
Trade Certified coffee roasters in 
the state of New Jersey. “We say 
everything we buy is fairly traded, 
not Fair Trade,” Waldman says. 
“We’re really devoted and take our 
job very seriously. We want to be 
sure the farmer is paid way above 
market. Coffee is the number two 
commodity in the world after pe- 
troleum. Because of that, there is a 
lot of exploitation such as lack of 
medical care. We purchase from all 
the growing regions — Sumatra, 
East Timor, Guatemala, Nicara- 
gua. Everywhere there are horror 
stories. We go out of our way to im- 
prove the world where we pro- 
cure.” 

Waldman sees Rojo’s as a meet- 
ing place for the community as 
well as a roastery and cafe. Works 
by local artists are on display. Live 
music, poetry readings, and drum 
circles are frequent events. Wald- 
man invites the public to take part 
in the cuppings and tastings that are 
part of the roasting process. 

“We're so much more than cof- 
fee,” he says. “It’s a lifestyle, a so- 
cial responsibility commitment. 
We're taking everything to the next 
level.” 

With its piles of rectangular rags 
and walls hung with colorful car- 
pets in striking patterns, Pasha 
Rugs on Bridge Street looks like it 
has been there for generations, But 
it was Only three years ago that Er- 
tugrel “Pasha” Hiz moved his 
stock of rugs, pillows, and saddle 
bags into the space. For two years 
previously, he had a store on 
Coryell Street. 

Hiz came to the United States 
from his native Turkey in 1999, 
and is a dual citizen. “I came to vis- 
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Connoisseur Kings: 
‘Pasha’ Hiz, left, at his 
Store, Pasha Rugs, 
and David Waldman, 
right, proprietor of 
Rojo’s Roastery, both 
in Lambertville. 
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it my sister in New York, and | 
liked it. I drove around this area 
and liked it more. So I decided to 
open a store here,” the 44-year-old 
bachelor says. 

Hiz was born in Istanbul to par- 
ents who were from East Anatolia. 
His father was in the rug business, 
as were other family members. He 
grew up in the trade. “All my life I 
was around the villages,” he says. 
“I know the villages where these 
rugs are made. Sometimes I even 
know the families. Today I have 
two or three people going around in 
Turkey to buy rugs from houses in 
the villages that I know.” 


H iz began in Turkey by sell- 
ing kilims, which are flat-woven 
praying rugs (no pile), for the Eu- 
ropean market. He still gets these 
rugs directly from the Sumak vil- 
lages. He also sells Tulu rugs. 
“Some of them are very minimal,” 
he says, “made of Angora goat and 
lamb’s wool.” 3 

Some of the rugs Hiz sells are 
antiques; others are new. But they 
all stem from the same tradition. “It 
goes back 3,000 years,” he says. 
“Then they used many of them for 
sleeping rugs or to protect them- 
selves from the cold in their tents. 
Some of the older rugs we can’t re- 
pair, so we use only the good parts. 
Some are 100 to 120 years old.” 

The rugs range from two-by- 
three feet to about 12-by-18 feet, 
and cost anywhere from $100 to 
“in the thousands,” Hiz says. “My 


customers want more than a func- 
tion. They want something original 
and unique. Low-quality rugs are 
everywhere these days. You have 
to be careful. And look at the color, 
that’s the most important thing.” 

None of his rugs is mass-pro- 
duced. “They are all one of a kind, 
individually made for their own 
use,” Hiz says. “And the quality of 
wool is the best.” 

While crafted for a function, 
each of the rugs is a work of art. 
And the designs aren’t always ab- 
stract, Hiz says. “It is an art form, 
because somehow through a de- 
sign, the rugmaker is giving us a 
message,” he says. “Maybe their 
own dreams and hopes are in them. 
People will walk in here and love a 
rug and not know why. But I’m 
sure there’s a hidden connection.” 


2.RAND 


All You Can 
Eat Buffet 


Seafood: Snow Crabs, Prawn, ( ¢ 
Salmon, Fresh Scallops, etc. 


Grill: New York Steak, Shrimp, 
Roast Beef, BBQ Spare Ribs 


Grill * Seafood * Salad Bar 
Soup & Appetizers * Hibachi 
Sushi Bar « Desserts ¢ Fruit 


10% OFF 


Senior Discount 


An Evening with the Arts of 
Coffee and Carpets, Friday, No- 
vember 10, 7:30 to 9:30 p.m., the 
1860 House, Library Room, Mont- 
gomery Center for the Arts, 124 
Montgomery Road, Montgomery. 
$30 for members; $35 non-mem- 
bers. Space is limited. Reserve at 
609-921-3272. 


- Also, Turkish Space: An Af- 
ternoon of Coffee, Mezes, Histo- 
ry, and Culture, Saturday, No- 
vember 11, 2 to 5 p.m., Rojo’s 
Roastery, 243 North Union Street, 
Lambertville. Admission is free. 
609-397-0040. For more informa- 
tion on Pasha Rugs, visit www.- 
pasharugs.com. For more informa- 
tion on Rojo’s - Roastery, visit 
www.rojosroastery.com. 


€xclusive Caterer for 
Cloister Jun 
Club of Princeton 


The perfect place for your wedding, 
special event, anniversary or corporate party. 
outstanding classic and contemporary cuisine... 


Now Accepting Reservations 


for Holiday Parties 
Host of the US. 1 Holiday Party! 


i caterer with over 20 years experience that can 
tailor your event to suit your individual needs. 


Cloister Jnn ~ Savoir Fare! 
On and Off-Site Full Service Catering 
and Event Coordination 


wl Ys, 


609-258-0652 


Lo eo 


_ Chinese Accupressure 
rable” & Profesional Massage 


* Herbal Foot Medicine 

* Back rub, Foot Rub 

* Foot Massage, Reflexology 

* Deep Tissue Technique 

* Truly Relieves Pain and Fatigue 


Certificates 
Available 


for the 
Holidays! 


164 Nassau St., 2nd floor, Princeton, NJ 
609-252-9900 « cell 718-813-3827 
Open 7 days a week 10am - 10pm - No appointment needed! 


Advances on the 
Neurobiology of Emotion: 
Taking Stock 


Take-out Available 65 & Over 
ilable , 
Private Party Ava LUNCH: Antonio Damasio 
609-148-8633 Mon-Sat: 11 am-3:30 pm Professor of Neuroscience and Director, 
; DINNER: Brain and Creativity Institute, 
sii ice pm-10:30 pm University of Southern California 
Fri-Sat: 4 pm-11 pm : 8 p.m. 
SUNDAY & HOLIDAYS: Thursday, November 16, 2006 
All Day Dinner Buffet McCosh 50 
—11am-11 pm 


http://lectures.princeton.edu 


Be Discover | — @ : 


319 Route 130 North ¢ East Windsor 


PrincetonUniversity he at E> * 
2006-07 Public Lecture Series 


Louis Clark Vanuxern Lecture 


In Town Center Plaza Between Movie Theater & Shop Rite 
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AUTHENTIC 
Opening Soon 


(ome Enjoy Authentic T hai Food 
Prepared by a Family from Bangkok 


e Fat-in & | ake-out 
¢ Outdoor Seating 
e Weekly Specials 


454 Nassau St. ~ Princeton 
609-921-2004 


www.tygthai.com 


1 Central Jersey’s Best Chinese Restaurant « Eat-in & Take-out : 


| AOL City Guide 
Best Chinese Restaurant 2005-2006 


| 20% OFF | | 
| i 
i Mon. through Thur. (All Day). is 
/ Fri., Sat., Sun. before 4:30 pm. i 
elt i Regular Dinner Menu. With coupon. Exp. 12/31/06. i | 
! i Eat-in only. | & 
SE en ae 


Catering & Delivery 


y Commerce Shopping Center \ 
Va 2205 US Highway | South * North Brunswick 
: 


132-398-9090 \ 
Fax: 732-398-1966 Se 


een 


cin > 


ae 


ELEMENTS ASIA 


CHINESE - JAPANESE -THAI 


“Good food, polished & responsive service. Atmosphere is sleek, bright 
& elegantly spacious.” - New York Times, July, 2005 


“Excellent food & service. Lovely, comfortable atmosphere.” 
- Trenton Times, August, 2005 


Sushi Bar 
Party Room for Special Events 
Business Meetings & Luncheons 


Catering & Delivery 


609-275-4988 * Fax: 609-275-4866 
www.elementsasia.com 
4110 Quakerbridge Road, Lawrenceville 


Blood Drive, American Red 
Cross, 707 Alexander Road, 
Training Room, 800-GIVELIFE. 
www.pleasegiveblood.org. Walk- 
ins are welcome. Monday through 
Thursday, 1:30 to 7:30 p.m.; Fri- 
day, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 1:30 to 7:30 
p.m. 


Flu and Pneumonia Vaccines, 
Robert Wood Johnson Hamil- 
ton Center for Health and Well- 
ness, 3100 Quakerbridge Road, 
Mercerville, 609-584-5900. www.- 
rwjhamilton.org. Register. Flu, 
$25; pneumonia, $40. 4 to 7 p.m. 


Free Your Back, Michal Ben- 
Reuven, 609-924-2595. Exercis- 
es to reduce pain and improve 
flexibility. $105 for seven weeks. 
Register. Call for Princeton loca- 
tion. 5 p.m. 


Buddhist Thought and Medita- 
tion Class, Holsome Holistic 
Center, 27 Witherspoon Street, 
Princeton, 609-279-1592. www.- 
holsome.com. With Gen Kelsang 
Norden. $10. 7:30 p.m. 


Lectures 


Plans in Progress, Princeton 
University, Chancellor Green 
Rotunda, 609-258-3000. www.- 
campusplan.Princeton.edu. Open 
forum for members of the univer- 
sity and area communities. View 
a model and visual displays on all 
aspects including housing, land- 
scaping, parking, transportation, 
sustainability, neighborhoods, 
and core campus. Explore the 
guiding principles to maintain a 
pedestrian-oriented campus and 
maintain the park-like character. 3 
to 7 p.m. 


Tanner Lectures on Human Val- 
ues, Princeton University Cen- 
ter for Human Values, McCosh 
50, 609-258-3000. www.Prince- 
ton.edu/values. Michael Doyle, 
Columbia Law School. Also, 
Thursday, November 9. 4:30 p.m. 


Donna Hicks, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Woodrow Wilson School, 
Bowl 016, Robertson Hall, 609- 
258-3000. www.wws.Princeton.- 
edu. “Facing the Truth: BBC and 
Desmond Tutu Join in a Reconcil- 
iation Effort in Northern Ireland.” 
Free. 4:30 p.m. 


How to Start Your Business in 
Mercer County A-Z, Trenton 
Small Business Development 
Center, Lawrence Township Li- 
brary, 609-989-5232. www.tcnj.- 
edu/~sbdc. Workshop for 
prospective business owners. 
Free. 6 p.m. 


Amateur Radio, Delaware Valley 
Radio Association, Our Lady of 
Good Counsel Church, 137 West 
Upper Ferry Road, West Trenton, 
609-737-1723. www.w2zq.com. 
Meeting. 7:30 p.m. 


Daniel Elisberg, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, Student Center, College Av- 
enue, New Brunswick, 732-932- 
7213. www.rutgers.edu. “Averting 
the Next War: A Call for Civic 
Courage” presented by a former 
military analyst and consultant to 
the Department of Defense. He 
leaked the classified pentagon 
papers in 1971, is author of “Se- 
crets: AMemoir of Vietnam and 
the Pentagon Papers,” and re- 
mains a political activist. Free. 
7:30 p.m. 


Live Music 


Wendy Zoffer Trio, Fedora Cafe, 
2633 Main Street, Lawrenceville, 
609-895-0844. Standards, blues, 
sambas, and swing. 6 p.m. 


Independent Music Roundtable, 
The 449 Room, 449 South 
Broad, Trenton, 609-989-7777. 
www.449room.com. 6:30 p.m. 


Arturo Romay, Novaterra, 78 Al- 
bany Street, New Brunswick, 732- 
296-1600. www.arturoromay.com. 
Latin jazz guitar. 7 to 10 p.m. 


Virginia Mayhew Quartet with 
Norman Simmons, Corner- 
stone Cafe and Bistro, 25 New 
Street, Metuchen, 732-549-5306. 
www.cornerstonenj.us. Jazz. 
7:30 p.m. 


Jon Roniger, Triumph Brewing 
Company, 400 Union Square, 
New Hope, 215-862-8300. www.- 
triumphbrew.com. 9 p.m. 


What's in Store 


Sample Sale, Philip David/Party 
City, 3625 Quakerbridge Road, 
Mercerville, 609-588-0141. Jew- 
elry, books, watches, fashion 
purses, stationery, Christmas 
items, pet-themed gifts, glass- 
ware, mugs, plush toys, pottery, 
candles, aromatherapy products, 
magnets, baby accessories, 
home decor items, and key- 
chains. Also Thursday, November 
9.8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Organ Concert, Princeton Uni- 
versity Graduate Chapel, Grad- 
uate College, 609-258-3654. 
One-hour concert followed by a 
light lunch. $5. Noon. 


Lyric Theater, College of New 
Jersey, Kendall Hall, Ewing, 609- 
771-2551. www.tcnj.edu. Engel- 
bert Humperdinck’s “Hansel and 
Gretel.” 8 p.m. 


La Bonne Chanson, Princeton 
University Concerts, Richard- 
son Auditorium, 609-258-5000. 
www.Princeton.edu/utickets. 
French chamber music featuring 
works of Tailleferre, Ravel, Hahn, 
and Faure. Performed by baritone 
Jerome Correas and Philippe 
Bianconi on piano. $20 to $40. 8 
p.m. 


Fresh Made To Order Sushi 


Freshness is what matters in Sushi 
Comparable in quality & freshness to the 
Jinest restaurants in the area. 


Good Tunes: Singer- 
songwriter Matt Duke 
performs Thursday, 
November 9 at Tri- 
umph Princeton and 
Thursday, November 
15 at Triumph New 
Hope. 609-924-7855. 


a a 


Art 


Art Open House, Rider Universi- 
ty, Bart Luedeke Center Theater, 
Lawrenceville, 609-895-5589. 
www.rider.edu. A panel discus- 
sion with Marshall Berman, Jed 
Perl, and Peter Campion, will be 
held in conjunction with “Home- 
Street-City: Cityscapes by John © 
Dubrow and Mari Lyons,” follow- 
ed by an opening reception for 
the artists, and a talk, “Art, Artists, 
and the City” by Jed Perl, art critic 
of the New Republic. Free. 4:30 
p.m. See box page 21. 


Distinguished Lecture Series, 
Mercer County Community 
College, West Windsor, 609-570- 
3324. www.mccc.edu. “An Intro- e 
duction to Forensic Entomology” 
presented by Diana Johnson, a 
forensic scientist with the New 
Jersey State Police. 


Urinetown, Rider University, 
Yvonne Theater, Lawrenceville, 
609-896-5303. www.rider.edu. 
Preview performance of musical. 
Through November 18. $4. 7 p.m. 


Miss Saigon, Bucks County 
Playhouse, 70 South Main 
Street, New Hope, 215-862-2041. 
www.buckscountyplayhouse.- 
com. Musical. $22 to $24. 8 p.m. 


One Mo’ Time, Crossroads The- 
ater, 7 Livingston Avenue, New 
Brunswick, 732-545-8100. www.- 
crossroadsnb.com. A celebration 
of New Orleans vaudeville, circa 
1926, written by Vernel Bagneris. 
Directed by Ricardo Khan. $40 to S 
$55. 8 p.m. 


Cloud 9, Mason Gross School of 
the Arts, New Theater, 85 
George Street, New Brunswick, 
732-932-7511. www.mason- 

ross.rutgers.edu. Comedy by 
aryl Churchill. $25. 8 p.m. 


A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum, Princeton 


Take-out & Catering 
Service Available. 


MARKETFAIR 


609-897-7979 Fax: 609-897-1204 
Mon-Thurs. 10am-9pm, Fri-Sat 10am-!0pm, Sun 'lam-7:30pm 


Teriyaki Boy cant be beat for its combination of 
Well prepared food and inexpensive prices. 
Princeton Living 


Over 20 SUSHI sciections from $5.29 


Choose from Teriyaki, Tempura, Udon or Combos & Platters. 


All food is cooked 
to order in 100% vegetable oil. 
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University Players, Matthews 
Acting Studio, 185 Nassau Street, 
609-258-1742. www.Princeton.- 
edu/utickets. Musical. Through 
November 18. $10. 8 p.m. 


Pride and Prejudice, Shake- 
speare Theater of New Jersey, 
F.M. Kirby Theater, Drew Univer- 
sity, Madison, 973-408-5600. 
www.shakespearenj.org. Anew 
Stage adaptation of Jane Austen’s 
book. $36 to $50. 8 p.m. 


Live and Become, Central New 
Jersey Jewish Film Festival, 
Regal Cinemas, 2399 Route 1 
South, North Brunswick, 732- 
932-4166. www.jewishstudies.- 
rutgers.edu. Opening night recep- 
tion at 5:30 p.m., $18. Actor Sirak 
M. Sabahat in person. Remarks 
by Ephraim Isaac, director of the 
Institute of Semitic Studies, 
Princeton. $9. 7 p.m. 


Be With Me, Lawrence Library, 
Darrah Lane and Route 1, Law- 
rence Township, 609-989-6922. 
Screening. Register. Free. 7 p.m. 


Booksigning and Discussion, 
Borders Books, 601 Nassau 
Park, 609-514-0040. borders- 
groupinc.com. Gwyneth Bryan, 
author of “Houses: A Contempo- 
rary Guide.” Astrology consultant 
and author Bryan’s real name is 
Susan Van Dongen. 7:30 p.m. 


Writers Talking Series, Prince- 
ton Public Library, 65 Wither- 
spoon Street, 609-924-9529. 

‘www.princetonlibrary.org. Lauren 
Davis, author of “The Radiant 
City.” 7:30 p.m. 


Kick Off Breakfast, Walk a Mile, 
Thomas Edison College, 101 
West State Street, Trenton, 609- 
688-0100. www.walkamile.org. 
Keynote speaker is Daniel Santo 
Pietro, executive director of the 
Hispanic Directors Association of 
New Jersey. 8 a.m. 


Comedy Clubs 


John Reep, The Stress Factory, 
90 Church Street, New Bruns- 
wick, 732-545-4242. www.- 
stressfactory.com. $23. 8 p.m. 


Buddhism Thought and Medita- 
tion, Simply Yoga, 4437 Route 
27, Kingston, 609-252-0977. 
www.meditationinnewjersey.org. 
With Russell Chell. $10. 7:15 
p.m. 


Community Education Series, 
Carrier Clinic, North Brunswick 
Library, 908-281-1513. www.- 
carrierclinic.com. “Changing Ad- 
dictive Patterns and Behaviors 
Through Family Dynamics” pre- 
sented by Susan Busfield. Regis- 
ter. Free. 7 p.m. 


Protecting Our Town’s Historic 
Resources, Hopewell Valley 
Historical Society, Presbyterian 
Church, 13 South Main Street, 
Pennington, 609-737-0914. Pre- 
sentation by Emily Cooperman, 
director of Historic Preservation, 


Cultural Resources 
Consulting Group. 
Free. 7:30 p.m. 


Mini Sports Camp, 
Pennington Ewing 
Athletic Club, 1440 
Lower Ferry Road, 
Ewing, 609-883- 
2000. www.peac- 
healthfitness.com. 
Tennis, basketball, 
and soccer. Ages 6 to 
9, 9 to 10:30 a.m.; 
ages 10 to 14, 10:30 
a.m. to noon. $20. 9 
a.m. 


Children’s Day, 
Plainsboro Recre- 
ation, Municipal 


Complex, 641 Plains- 

boro Road, 609-799-0909. Family 
show features Tucker’s Tales 
Puppet Theater for ages three 
and up. Puppet craft follows 
show. Register. Free. 9:45 a.m. 


Family Night, Desert Moon 
Fresh Mexican Grille, 415 Nas- 
sau Park Boulevard, West Wind- 
sor, 609-452-2917. Magic show, 
balloons, and tattoos. 6 to 8 p.m. 


Seminar and Networking, Para- 
digm Associates, First Constitu- 
tion Bank, 11 Schalks Crossing 
Road, Plainsboro, 732-306-0040. 
“Strategic Thinking and Business 
Planning’ presented by Milton 
Paris, host of WCTC’s “Getting 
Ahead in Business.” Attendees al- 
So receive a free one-hour con- 
sultation with Paris, a business 
management and marketing con- 
sultant. The six-step program in- 
cludes strategic and business 
plans, implementation, and im- 
provement. Register. Free. 8 a.m. 


Self-Promotion Brunch, Rider 
University Creative Art Solu- 
tions Team, Westminster Choir 
College, Scheide Student Center, 
101 Walnut Lane, Princeton. Net- 
work with arts administration stu- 
dents and tell them about intern- 
ships and job opportunities within 
your organization. Register by E- 
mail at mguerrera@rider.edu. 
10:30 a.m. to noon. 


Tanner Lectures on Human Val- 
ues, Princeton University Cen- 
ter for Human Values, McCosh 
50, 609-258-3000. www.Prince- 
ton.edu/values: Michael Doyle, 
Columbia Law School. 4:30 p.m. 


Shaukat Aziz, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Robertson Hall, Dodds Audi- 
torium, 609-258-3000. www.- 
Princeton.edu. “Pakistan’s Role in 
Regional Peace and Develop- 
ment” presented by the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan. Free. 5:30 
p.m. 


Annual Dinner, Regional Plan- 
ning Partnership, Princeton Hy- 
att, 609-452-1717. www.plan- 
ningpartners.org. Special recog- 
nition for Institute for Advanced 
Study and Maher Terminals. 
$150. 5:30 p.m. 


New Jersey’s Past and Future, 
Princeton University, McCosh 
Hall 50, 609-258-3000. www.- 
lectures.Princeton.edu. Kenneth 
T. Jackson, Jacques Barzun Pro- 
fessor of History and the Social 
Sciences at Columbia University, 
will speak on “If All the World 


City Palette 
A. opening 


reception for 
‘home-street- 
city,’ cityscape 
paintings by Mari 
Lyons (“Thurs- 
day Afternoon on 
West 80th 
Street,” right) and 
John Dubrow takes place 
Thursday, November 9, 6 p.m., 
at Rider University Gallery, at 
the Luedeke Student Center. 
The reception is preceded at 


the City,’ with Peter Campion, 
- poet and critic, Marshall Ber- 


4:30 p.m. by a panel, ‘Views of 


man, professor and author of ‘On 
the Town: 100 Years of Spectacle 
in Times Square,’ the artists; and 
Jed Perl, art critic for the New 
Republic. Perl gives a talk, “Art, 
Artists, and the City,”at 7:30 
p.m., in the Cavalla Room of the 
student center. 609-895-5589. 


Art, on the Small Side: 
‘Pineapple’ by Car- 
olyn Scesney, part of 
the small works 
exhibit opening with a 
reception on Friday, 
November 10, 5 to 9 
p.m., at Gallery 125, 
125 South Warren 
Street, Trenton. 
609-989-9119. 


Re ee ee! 
Were New Jersey: The Past and 
Future of the Garden State,” con- 
sidering some of the many rea- 
sons that New Jersey leads other 
states. He lauds, for example, 
fine public transportation and 
generally excellent schools, the 
preservation of open space, and 
a Mount Laurel decision that at- 


tempts to deal with diversity is- 
sues. Free. 8 p.m. 


Jackson, an expert on the history 
of New York City and former pres- 
ident of the New York Historical 
Society, is best known for his 
study of the post-World War II 
suburbanization movement. 


Continued on following page 


4.1f/5%commission More service. Lower cost. 


intelligent 


sellers are 
choosing 
Seller's Realty. 


Why? e Because paying 6% doesn’t buy you better results. 


¢ Our proven formula for selling homes is structured to maximize 
the number of potential buyers. 


e By specializing on sellers, we can charge less and deliver more. 


Hard to believe that we can deliver more service and charge less? Give us a 
call or visit our website to learn all you'll need to know. 


609-799-4600 ||!) SELLER'S 


JREALTY GROUP 
www.WeEONLYSELLHOMES.COM 


SELLING HOMES IS OUR ONLY BUSINESS 


Bunn Drive ¢ Princeton ¢ N.J. 


All catering and private 
parties available. 


Chinese Food —— 
1 $5.00 off tt with $15 purchase 
eat Soa $3.00 off 
4 ers ll | 
p with $30 purchase. 9p i Son eng , 
re | ueareks Early Bird Special - $6.95 a person: 
i sebivaetine tapers I | NOT TO BE COMBINED } Sunday through Thursday from 4:00 - 6:30 p.m. 
g NOT TO BE COMBINED 5 5 " Includes appetizer, soup, entree and dessert. 
& an aw an on an on on an od hs em ee et a a om ee 


Dim Sum served daily, 
with over 40 different 
appetizers for $2.00 a plate 
at 11:00 - 3:00 p.m. 


S33 223 BR sy Se 


Chinese Restaurant 
Dine In or Carry Out 


732-821-2133 


Authentic 1000 Aaron Road + North Brunswick, NJ 08902 


Special Dishes of Interest: 
~ Vancouver Crab with Ginger and Scallion 
or Fried Garlic with Spicy Pepper 
~ Pan Fried Flounder, Salt & Pepper Flounder, 
Crispy Filet Flounder with Fresh Garlic Pepper 
~ Grand Mariner Shrimp 
~ Sesame Chicken or General Tso’s Chicken 
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At the Forefront of Education that Empowers 
Learning Diverse Students to Thrive and Succeed 


Live Music 


B.D. Lenz Jazz, Whole Foods 
Market, Windsor Green Shop- 
ping Center, West Windsor, 609- 
799-2919. www.wholefoods.com. 
6 to 8:30 p.m. 


Arturo Romay, Mediterra, 14 
Hulfish Street, 609-252-9680. 
www.arturoromay.com. Latin jazz 
guitar. 7 to 10 p.m. 


The Expos, One Night Band, 
Hub City Stompers, and Stereo a i ¥ 
Freeze, The 449 Room, 449 
South Broad, Trenton, 609-989- ‘In the Mood’: The String of Pearls Orchestra and 
patos In the Mood singers and dancers present a tribute 
to Glenn Miller, Artie Shaw, Benny Goodman, and 


8:30 p.m. 

Frank Th , Dan Lavoie, 

Edgar Diaz, and Matt Duk Frank Sinatra, Saturday, November 11, at the 
State Theater, New Brunswick. 732-246-7469. 


The Lewis School is an 
Recognized Educational 
Orton-Gillingham, Reading and 
research-based, multisensory speech-language 
instruction curriculum-wide. 


Internationally 
Resource offering 
Wilson 


Lewis’ Upper 
School Program offers cutting-edge advanced 
high school study and college level courses to 
prepare students for academic and personal 
success. 


¢ Academic Collaboration with 
College-Level Professors 
e Advanced Study of Vocabulary 


and the Written Narrative Edgar Diaz, and Matt Duke, Tri- 


umph Brewing Company, 138 


: e SAT Preparatory Classes 
,Ve me 


Arts Integrated Curriculum 


Nassau Street, 609-924-7855. 
www.triumphbrew.com. $5 cover. 
Matt Duke, 21, a South Jersey 


native, recently released his de- 
but album, “Winter Child.” 9 p.m. 


Schools 


Open House, Villa Victoria Acad- 
emy, 376 West Upper Ferry Road 
at Route 29, Ewing, 609-882- 
1700. www.villavictoria.org. 
Catholic independent school for 
girls through grade 12. Register. 
6:30 to 8 p.m. 


What's in Store 


Sample Sale, Philip David/Party 
City, 3625 Quakerbridge Road, 
Mercerville, 609-588-0141. Jew- 
elry, books, watches, fashion 
purses, stationery, Christmas 
items, pet-themed gifts, glass- 
ware, mugs, plush toys, pottery, 
candles, aromatherapy products, 
magnets, baby accessories, 
home decor items, and key- 
chains. 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


Princeton Singles, Friendly’s, 
Route 206 North, Montgomery, 
908-874-5434. Breakfast for ages 
55-plus. Register. 9 a.m. 


Fifties Plus, Princeton YMCA, 
Paul Robeson Place, 732-329- 


The Lewis School’s Upper School and College Preparatory 
Programs will help your child become a self-initiated and 
self-directed learner. 


93 Bayard Lane Princeton, NJ 
609-924-8120 =www.lewisschool.org 


fe ow Me Anas 


Massage Cfherapp 


Chinese Acupressure 
Treatment for 


Nerves Neck Pain 
Sciatica Shoulder Pain 


. SN 
— Mon-Sat 9am-9pm — 


Tel: 609-688-1 $48 (by appointment only) 


4 Hillside Ave, Princeton, NJ 08540 


Headache 


Back Pain 


-BestLimoExpress.com 


www.bestlimoe 
Limo & Van Transportation Service Specializing in Executive Pick-Ups 


¢ Corporate Accounts « Prom Night 
¢ Airport Services ¢ Wedding Services 


e Casinos’ e Sports Events 
e Night Owl ¢ NYC Tours 


24-Hour Service « Last-Minute Calls Welcome ¢ All Major Credit Cards Accepted 


pp oe oe oe 6 6 oe 2 ee ee ee 2 es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee 


| 10% Off Any Sedan Fare !10% Off Any Airport Services 1 


% 

i 110% 

: Tolls, parking and gratuity not included. : Tolls, parking and gratuity not included. | 
’ Cannot be combined. Sedan. only. Expires 12/30/06. , Cannot be combined. Sedan only. Expires 12/30/06. | 

& 


$602 OR 732-821-200 


Gluten Free 
Low Calorie 
Low Carb 
Kosher 


Portion 
Controlled 


Low Fat 


New Products 


Custumer. 
Appreciation 
Program 


Gluten-Free Cakes, 
Pies, Rolls, Bread 


Place your order early for the holida ys! 
(order by November 15 for Thanksgiving, December 5 for 
Chanukah, and December 13 for Christmas) \' 


elitetul —oods / 


2 SE 
Glendale Plaza 


4040 Quakerbridge Rd., Lawrenceville, NJ 
(609) 586-7122 (609) 586-2078 
info@delitefulfood.com 


Store Hours: 
M, T, W, F 10-6, Th. 10-8, 
Sat., Sun. 10-5 


sc 


9470. Pot luck dinner. $6; $2 if 
you bring a dish. 7 p.m. 


Lyric Theater, College of New 
Jersey, Kendall Hall, Ewing, 609- 
771-2551. www.tcnj.edu. Engel- 
bert Humperdinck’s “Hansel and 
Gretel.” 7 p.m. 


Rutgers Kirkpatrick Choir, Ma- 
son Gross School of the Arts, 
Kirkpatrick Chapel, 81 Somerset 
Street, New Brunswick, 732-932- 
7511. www.masongross.rutgers.- 
edu. $10. 8 p.m. 


Faculty Recital, Westminster 
Conservatory, Bristol Chapel, 
609-921-2663. www.rider.edu. 
Westeminster Winds and Volanti 
Flutes perform. $10. 8 p.m. 


Kate Campbell and Kevin 
Briody, Folk Project, Morristown 
Unitarian Fellowship, 21 Nor- 
mandy Heights Road, Morris- 
town, 973-335-9489. www.- 
folkproject.org. $7. 8 p.m. 


George Jones, Patriot Theater at 
the War Memorial, Memoria! Dri- 
ve, Trenton, 609-984-8400. www- 
.thewarmemorial.com. Country 
music legend. $48.50 to $58.50. 8 
p.m. 


Art 


Art Exhibition, Gallery 125, 125 
South Warren Street, Trenton, 
609-393-8998. Opening recep- 
tion for “Small Works.” On view 
through December 16. 5 to 9 
p.m. 


Closing Party, Silva Gallery of 
Art, Pennington School, 112 
West Delaware Avenue, Penning- 
ton, 609-737-8069. www.- 
pennington.org. In conjunction 
with “Mass Communication,” 
works in concrete and clay by 
William Funk. Free. 5 to 7 p.m. 


Artist Lecture Series, Grounds 
For Sculpture, 18 Fairgrounds 
Road, Hamilton, 609-689-1089. 
www.groundsforsculpture.org. 
Gyuri Hollosy discusses his work 
and “Kathy B,” a recent addition 
to the outdoor exhibition. Recep- 
tion followed by program. Regis- 
ter. 6:30 p.m. 


Moms Night Out at the Museum, 
Michener Art Museum, 138 
South Pine Street, Doylestown, 
215-340-9800. www.michener- 
artmuseum.org. Tour the gal- 
leries, see “Duane Hanson: Real 
Life,” an exhibit featuring Han- 
son's photos along side his sculp- 
tures; and create a sculpture. 
Register. $17. 6:30 p.m. 


Drama 

Something's Afoot, Actors’ NET. 
635 North Delmorr Avenue, Mor- 
risville, 215-295-3694. www.- 
actorsnetbucks.org. Musical com- 
edy spoof. $15. 8 p.m. 


Little Shop of Horrors, Brook 


Arts Center, 10 Hamilton Street, 
Bound Brook, 732-469-7700. 
www.brookarts.crg. Musical. $25. 
8 p.m. 


Miss Saigon, Bucks County 
Playhouse, 70 South Main 
Street, New Hope, 215-862-2041. 
www.buckscountyplayhouse.- 
com. Musical. $22 to $24. 8 p.m. 


One Mo’ Time, Crossroads The- 
ater, 7 Livingston Avenue, New 
Brunswick, 732-545-8100. www.- 
crossroadsnb.com. A celebration 
of New Orleans vaudeville, circa 
1926, written by Verne! Bagneris. 
Directed by Ricardo Khan. $40 to 
$55. 8 p.m. 


The Prince & the Pauper, the 
Musical, Kelsey Theater, Mer- 
cer County Community 
College, 1200 Old Trenton Road, 
609-584-9444. www.kelsey- 
theatre.net. Family musical. 
Through November 19. Opening 
night reception to meet the cast 
and crew follows the perform- 
ance. $16. 8 p.m. 


Cloud 9, Mason Gross School of 
the Arts, New Theater, 85 
George Street, New Brunswick, 
732-932-7511. www.mason- 
gross.rutgers.edu. Comedy by 
Cary! Churchill. $25. 8 p.m. 


Iphigenia in Aulis, Mercer Coun- 
ty Community College, Studio 
Theater, Communications Build- 
ing, 1200 Old Trenton Road, 
West Windsor, 609-570-3333. 
www.kelseyatmccc.org. Euripides 
play written in 410 B.C. focuses 
on a Greek fleet's attempted at- 
tack on Troy. Through November 
18. $12. 8 p.m. 


Greetings, Off-Broadstreet The- 
ater, 5 South Greenwood Av- 
enue, Hopewell, 609-466-2766. 
www.off-broadstreet.com. $25.50 
to $27.25. 8 p.m. 


A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum, Princeton 
University Players, Matthews 
Acting Studio, 185 Nassau Street, 
609-258-1742. www.Princeton.- 
edu/utickets. Musical. $10. 8 p.m. 


The Playboy of the Western 
World, Princeton University 
Theater and Dance Program, 
Berlind Theater, University Place, 
609-258-2787. www.Princeton.- 
edu/~visarts/the.html. Directed by 
Tim Vasen. Through November 


5 $15. 8 p.m. See story page 


Heist Almighty, Princeton Uni- 
versity Triangle Club, McCarter 
Theater, 91 University Place, 
Princeton, 609-258-2787. www.- 
mccarter.org. Student-written and 
performed musical extravaganza 
features an evil museum curator, 
paintings that sing, and an all- 
male kickline. $20 to $25. Also, 
Saturday, November 11.8 p.m. 


Urinetown, Rider University, 
Yvonne Theater, Lawrenceville, 
609-896-5303. www.rider.edu. 
Musical. $10. 8 p.m. 


Pride and Prejudice, Shake- 
Speare Theater of New Jersey, 
F.M. Kirby Theater, Drew Univer- 
sity, Madison, 973-408-5600. 
www.shakespearenj.org. Anew 
Stage adaptation of Jane Austen's 
book. $36 to $50. 8 p.m. 


Book of Days, Somerset Valley 
Players, Amwell Road, Hillsbor- 
ough, 908-369-7469. WWW.SVp- 
theatre.org. Lanford Wilson dra- 
ma. $18. 8 p.m. 
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Dog Days: 'Pawfiles' author Kim Levin, 
pictured with Charlie, her border col- 
lie/greyhound mix, gives a booksigning 
on Saturday, November 11 at noon at 
Picky Paws, 1 Church Street, Lam- 


bertville. 609-397-7297. 


AR ih. ie ent aman dT SOWIE ES OREN ON ORES : 


Wonderful Town, State Theater, 
15 Livingston Avenue, New 
Brunswick, 732-246-7469. www.- 
StateTheatreNJ.org. Musical tale 
of two sisters visiting New York 
City is based on the play, “My Sis- 
ter Eileen.” $30 to $55. 8 p.m. 


The Full Monty, Villagers The- 
ater, 475 DeMott Lane, Somer- 
set, 732-873-2210. www.- 
villagerstheatre.com. Musical. 
$18.8 p.m. 


New Jersey Film Festival, Scott 
Hall 123, College Avenue, New 
Brunswick, 732-932-8482. www.- 
njfilmfest.com. “Daughters of the 
Dust,” Julie Dash, 1991. $7. 7 
p.m. 


Movement Workshop, Dance 
Improv Live, All Saints’ Church, 
16 All Saints’ Road, Princeton, 
609-924-3767. www.dance- 
improv.com. A lightly structured 
movement workshop for adults to 
express themselves to live music. 
Bare feet and comfy clothes rec- 
ommended. $12. 8 to 10 p.m. 


Literati 


Jamie O’Neill and Nuala O’Fao- 
lain, The Fund for Irish Studies, 
Stewart Film Theater, 185 Nas- 
sau Street, 609-258-1742. www.- 
Princeton.edu/Irishcal.htm. Jamie 
O'Neill reads from his work, “At 
Swim Two Boys.” Nuala O’Fao- 
lain reads from her work, “Are You 
Somebody?” Free. 4:30 p.m. 


Good Causes 
Fall Fete 2006, Global Communi- 


ties of Support, 
Westin, Forrestal 
Village, Plainsboro, 
609-845-2340. 
WWW.QCOSINC.Org. 
Benefit for teens 
and adults with 
autism and other 
developmental disabilities. $135. 
7 p.m. 


Wine Tasting, Passage Theater, 
Mercer Oaks Club, Village Road, 
West Windsor, 609-392-0766. 
www.passagetheatre.org. More 
than 300 wines, spirits, and beers 
for tasting. Buffet of hors d’oeu- 
vres. Register. $45. 7 p.m. 


Whiskers and Wags Harvest 
Ball, Stray Catz, Angeloni’s 
Cedar Gardens, Route 33, Hamil- 
ton, 609-497-2409. Salad, pasta, 
ice cream, beer, and wine. $35. 7 
to 11 p.m. 


John Knight and Paul Verzi, 
Catch a Rising Star, Hyatt Re- 


gency, 102 Carnegie Center, 609- 


987-8018. www.catcharisingstar.- 
com. Reservation. $17.50 to $20. 
8 and 10:30 p.m. 


John Reep, The Stress Factory, 
90 Church Street, New Bruns- 
wick, 732-545-4242. www.- 
stressfactory.com. $23. 8 p.m. 


The Taylor Mason Show, Bucks 
County Comedy Cabaret, 625 
North Main Street, Doylestown, 
215-345-5653. www.comedy- 
cabaret.com. $20. 9 p.m. 


Trenton 2 Nite, Trenton Down- 
town Association, South Warren 
and West Lafayette streets, Tren- 
ton, 609-393-8998. Food and 


drink specials. Sidewalks are 
lined with artists, crafters, and 
food vendors. Parking is available 
at the Marriott garage. 5 to 9 p.m. 


Food & Dining 


Little Red Hen, New Jersey Mu- 
seum of Agriculture, College 
Farm Road and Route 1, North 
Brunswick, 732-249-2077. www.- 
agriculturemuseum.org. $4 ad- 
mission. Noon to 2 p.m. 


An Evening with the Art of Cof- 


fee and Carpets, Montgomery 
Center for the Arts, 124 Mont- 
gomery Road, Skillman, 609-921- 
3272. www.montgomerycenter- 
forthearts.org. Talks presented by 
David Waldman, master roaster 
at Rojo’s Roastery in Lambert- 
ville, and Arturo Pasha, of Pasha 
Rugs in Lambertville. Turkish mu- 
sic, coffee, and baklava. Register. 
$35. 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. See story 
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¢ INVISALIGN 


¢ DA VINCI VENEERS 
¢ ZOOM 2 WHITENING 


WHY GO ANYWHERE 
ELSE FOR YOUR 
NEW SMILE? 


WHEN YOU WANT THE BEST, YOU WANT 30 YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE. VISIT THE OFFICE OF DR. MEL BABAD 
OF HAMILTON FOR THE SMILE 

: YOU’VE ALWAYS WANTED. 


ALL DENTAL PROCEDURES SHOWN ON THE SWAN OR ABC’S 
_ EXTREME MAKEOVER CAN BE PERFORMED RIGHT HERE IN 
CENTRAL NEW JERSEY AT A FRACTION OF HOLLYWOOD PRICES. 


WE OFFER: 
* BREATH TREATMENT 
¢ WHITE FILLINGS 
* COMPUTER IMAGING 


¢ LASER GUM PROCEDURES 


CALL US TODAY 
FOR YOUR FREE CONSULTATION. 
YOU CAN HAVE A BEAUTIFUL SMILE! 


MELVIN S. BABAD, DMD 
1941 S. BROAD STREET 


HAMILTON, NJ 08610 
609-396-949 | 


THE PRINCETON CENTER FOR 
PLASTIC SURGERY 


ial INVITES YOU TO SKIN CARE SEMINAR 


Dr. Leach is Certified by 
The American Board of 
1a Plastic Surgery 
Recognized by : 
Castle Connolly Medical, 
LTD as a 2005 Top 
Doctor for the New York 
Metro Area 
Voted Top Doctor 2005- Jennifer Horner, RN. 
Plastic Surgeon by Licensed Esthetician 
Thursday New Jersey Monthly | TOPIC: ‘Taking your skin care to the next 
November 9, 2006 Magazine level! Learn how you can achieve 
McCosh 50 healthy radiant skin just in time for 
Voted “Top Beauty Doc” the holidays. 
http://lectures.princeton.edu by NJ Savvy Living SPEAKER: Jennifer Horner, R.N. 
Magazine DATE: Thursday, November 16, 2006 
February 2006 TIME: Noon 
Kenneth Jackson | PLACE: Spa Therapia 
Professor of History and the Social Sciences 932 State Road, Route 206 
Columbia University 7 Princeton, NJ 
SVP: By November 15th at 609-921-7161 
Next Seminar: tte 
December 14, — more vee 
Density, diversity, fine public transportation, high disposable incomes, , 2006 visit our website at % 
good public education, affordable housing, and the preservation of open space: www.princetonsurgery.com 
How New Jersey demonstrates a positive direction for the nation as a whole. 


932 STATE ROAD, PRINCETON. NJ 


* she 


Stafford Little Lecture 


609-921-7161 


PrincetonUniversity 
2006-07 Public Lecture Series 
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the Waldorf School of Princeton 
Presents its 3rd annual 


HOLIDAY MARKET 
NOVEMBER 17 & 18 


FRIDAY EVENING 


ORGANIC GOURMET DINING, RESERVATIONS REQUIRED 

LIVE Music, A SPECIAL COLLECTION OF FINE ARTISANS 

FIRST SERVING AT 5:15 PM, RESERVATIONS REQUIRED 
SHOPPING 6:30-9:30 PM ADULTS ONLY 


SATURDAY IS FOR FAMILIES 
10 AM- 4 PM 


KING WINTER'S VISITS, PUPPET SHOWS, CAFE 


HANDMADE CRAFTS, TREASURE HUNT 
CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY GIFT- MAKING 
NATURAL MATERIALS AND INSTRUCTION 
BEESWAX CANDLES, CLAY CANDLE HOLDERS, 
TAR FOLDING, ROVING WOOL ANGELS AND GNOMES, 
WOODEN SWORDS AND SHIELDS 


1062 CHERRY HILL. ROAD, PRINCETON, NJ 08525 


(609) 466-1970 Ex 26 FOR RESERVATIONS 
WWW.PRINCETONWALDORF.ORG FOR DIRECTIONS» 


Admission $3 for adults and children over 12 


Bring this ad for $1 off admission. Limit 1 per family. ~ 


Enjoy a puppet show and open house for the early childhood program 


Haim D. Blecher, M.D. 


Board Certified and 
Fellowship Trained 


Spine Surgeon 


Serving the Greater Princeton Area 

at University Medical Center at Princeton 
and Robert Wood Johnson University 
Hospital at New Brunswick 


November 10 


Continued from preceding page 


Health & Wellness 


The Key to Cancer, Princeton Senior Re- 
source Center, Suzanne Patterson Cen- 
ter, 45 Stockton Street, 609-924-7108. Dr. 
Richard Weeder discusses his new book, 

“The Key to Cancer.” As a cancer survivor 
and a doctor who treats cancer patients, his 
goal is to educate cancer patients and give 
them tools to improve their chances of sur- 
vival and recovery. Bring your own lunch. 
Beverages and desserts provided. Regis- 
ter. Free. Noon. 


Flu and Pneumonia Vaccines, Robert 
Wood Johnson Hamilton Center for 
Health and Wellness, 3100 Quakerbridge 
Road, Mercerville, 609-584-5900. www.- 
rwjhamilton.org. Register. Flu, $25; pneu- 
monia, $40. 4 to 7 p.m. 


History 


Political Button Show, American Political 
Items Collectors, Sheraton Bucks County 
Hotel, 400 Oxford Valley Road, Langhorne, 
PA, 609-883-5499. Exhibit features fa- 
vorites from the collection of members. 
Buy, trade, sell, and free appraisals. Live 
auction at 8 p.m. Show continues Saturday, 
November 11. $5. 9 a.m. 


Mini Sports Camp, Pennington Ewing 
Athletic Club, 1440 Lower Ferry Road, 
Ewing, 609-883-2000. www.peachealth- 
fitness.com. Tennis, basketball, and soc- 
cer. Ages 6 to 9, 9 to 10:30 a.m.; ; ages 10 to 
14, 10:30 a.m. to noon. $20. 9 a.m. 


American Girls, Barnes & Noble, Market- 
Fair, West Windsor, 609-716-1570. www.- 
bn.com. Thanksgiving party. 7 p.m. 


Family Theater 


Goldilocks and the Three Bears, Off- 
Broadstreet Theater, 5 South Greenwood 
Avenue, Hopewell, 609-466-2766. Geared 
for young audiences ages 2 1/2 to 7. $4. 10 
a.m. 


Lectures 


Seminars and Leaders, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Erdman Hall, 20 Library 


UNIVERSITY 


SPINE ASSOCIATES. PA. 


Maurice and Me: Tony San- 
dler presents a roller coaster- 
ride of Maurice Chevalier’s 
life, Sunday, November 12, 
presented by CAPPS at 
Peddie School, Hightstown. 
609-490-7550. 


Place, 609-497-7990. www.ptsem.edu. 
“The Role of Religion in Psychological 
Trauma” presented by May Chen, U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point. Register. $70 in- 
cludes lunch. 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Live Music 


The Blind Date Band, Maxine’s 2, 120 
South Warren Street, Trenton, 609-575- 
9857. www.maxines2.com. 6 to 10 p.m. 


Arturo Romay, Sotto 128 Restaurant and 
Lounge, 128 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
609-921-7555. www.sotto128.com. Latin 
jazz guitar. 6 to 9 p.m. 

Karaoke Night, Europa at Monroe, 146 


Applegarth Road, Monroe, 609-490-9500. 
www.europanj.com. 6:30 p.m. 


Tomoko Ohno Quartet with Bill Crow, 
Cornerstone Cafe and Bistro, 25 New 
Street, Metuchen, 732-549-5306. www.- 
cornerstonenj.us. Jazz. 7:30 p.m. 


Kate Taylor, John & Peter’s, 96 South 


. Core See iii | 


¢ Minimally Invasive Spine rien: 


* Artificial Disc Replacements og 


State of thes Art 


Spinal Surgery 


* Herniated oe x 


e Neck Pain — 


. Scoliosis/Kyphosis — i 
* Failed Spine Operations 


° Stenosis 


* Low Back Pain 


(609) 924-8060 * 256 Bunn Drive, Suite 3B, Princeton, NJ 
www.universityspine.com 
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Main Street: Something For Everyone 


ain Street's focus for 
more than two decades 
has been offering quality, 


fresh-from-scratch homemade 
foods at its Euro-American Bistro 
and Kingston Eatery & Gourmet 
Bakery, and through its Fine 
Catering division. 

Main Street has been provid- 
ing local residents opportunities 
to enjoy these good foods in a 
number of venues, starting with 
its flagship Eatery and Gourmet 
Bakery that opened in Kingston 
in 1984. Nestled in a charming, 
historic building, Main Street 
opened as “Fresh Home Cook- 
ing To-Go.” 

“We began as caterers offer- 
ing corporate and working peo- 
ple a fresh food option for lunch- 
es and take home,” explained 
Sue Simpkins, co-owner with her 
son, John Marshall. “Fifteen 
years ago, we opened the Bistro 
in Princeton because our cus- 
tomers persuaded us to do so.” 

The Kingston Eatery & 
Gourmet Bakery still is bustling 
today, offering handmade pas- 
tries, cakes, desserts and gour- 
met edibles, as well as continen- 
tal breakfast, lunch and fresh 
carry-out meals seven days per 
week: Monday through Friday, 
7:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., and Satur- 
day and Sunday from 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 


The increasing demand for 
Main Street's catering resulted in 
expanding into an upscale cater- 
ing facility. Simpkins describes 
the catering as polished and so- 
phisticated, thanks to the excep- 
tional chefs, full staff of catering 
professionals, and trained party 
and menu planners. 

“We cater private parties, cor- 
porate affairs and weddings,” 
Simpkins said. “It’s not unusual 
for us to do five weddings in a 
weekend.” Main Street Fine 
Catering also caters gourmet 
events for private dinner parties, 
fundraisers, dinner-dances and 
more. 

Between Catering’s upscale 
offerings and the Eatery’s 
healthy and wholesome fair is 
Main Street's Euro-American 
Bistro & Bar on Harrison Street in 
Princeton. Simpkins says the 
Bistro is a true neighborhood 
restaurant. 

“It's a place that Princetonians 
have called their own for 15 
years,” she. said. “It’s home away 
from home for our patrons who 
appreciate freshly prepared 
foods but don’t have the time or 
inclination to cook themselves.” 

The Bistro offers an eclectic a 
la carte menu, from burgers to 
main course salads to full- 
course meals prepared from an 
open line. All desserts are 


house-made, even the ice 
creams. Patrons are welcome to 
dine in the warm paneled bar 
continuously throughout the day. 
Many patrons frequent the Bistro 
two or more times each week, as 
it's a great place to meet, greet 
and eat. 

“It's happy and comfortable,” 
Simpkins stated. “We offer a 
classic bistro menu to which we 
add monthly and seasonal spe- 
cialties. Our globe-spanning 
wine and beer program also 
changes regularly. We offer 12 
vintages wines by the glass and 
nine micro-brews on tap in addi- 
tion to a full bar service.” 

The Bistro is open daily. Mon- 
day through Thursday, 11:30 
a.m. to 9:30 p.m.; Friday and 
Saturday, 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m.; 
Sunday, 5 to 8:30 p.m. Free 
parking is available. A private 
dining room is ideal for upcoming 
holiday parties. Menus are on 
line at mainstreetprinceton.com. 


Main Street Online: www.- 
mainstreetprinceton.com 


Kingston Eatery & Gourmet 
Bakery 56 Main St. Kingston, 
609-921 2778. 


Main Street Euro-American 
Bistro and Bar 301 N. Harrison 
St. Princeton. 609-921-2779. 


Main Street Fine Catering 
(609) 921-2777, ext. 2. 


Main Street has been providing opportunities to enjoy these good foods ina 
number of venues, starting with its flagship Eatery and Gourmet Bakery. 


Main Street, New Hope, 215-862- 
5981. www.johnandpeters.com. 
Two shows. Register. $20. 7:30 
and 9:30 p.m. 


Selkow and Postmark Twain, 
The 449 Room, 449 South 
Broad, Trenton, 609-989-7777. 
www.449room.com. $5. 8:30 
p.m. 


Bliggins & Goines, Mitchell’s 
Cafe, 11 1/2 Church Street, Lam- 
bertville, 609-397-9853. www.- 
brigginsandgoines.com. Guitarist, 
singer, and songwriter, Truman 
Goines, and his harmonica toot- 
ing cohort, Jr. Bliggins, weave a 
tapestry of stories and tunes as 
they take you for a walk through 
the Sourlands. Free. 9 p.m. 


Joe Vadala and Fran Smith of 
the Hooters, Sotto 128 Restau- 
rant and Lounge, 128 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, 609-921-7555. 
www.sotto128.com. Rock covers 
and originals. 9 p.m. 


Melvin McKnight and Melcious 
Soul, Triumph Brewing Compa- 
ny, 138 Nassau Street, 609-924- 
7855. www.triumphbrew.com. $5 
cover. 10:30 p.m. 


50th Anniversary Gala, Eagleton 
Institute of Politics, Cooper Din- 
ing Hall, Nichol Avenue at George 
Street, New Brunswick, 732-833- 
0187. www.rutgers.edu. Cocktails 
and dinner. Welcoming remarks 
by Governor Jon Corzine fol- _ 
lowed by political jeopardy. Busi- 
ness attire. Register. $250. 6 p.m. 


Professional and Business Sin- 
les Network, Barley’s Pub, Mar- 
Hotel and Conference Cen- 
ter, 100 Coll Road East, 
Plainsboro, 348-5544. www.- 
PBSNinfo.com. After work social 
with complimentary billiards and 
shuffle board. $12. 6:30 p.m. 


Divorce Recovery Seminar: How 
to Deal with Feelings, Prince- 
ton Church of Christ, 33 River 
Road, Princeton, 609-581-3889. 
Free. 7:30 p.m. 


Newcomers Club, Princeton 
YWCA, 609-497-2100. www.- 
ywcaprinceton.org/newcomers. 


For new residents and those who 
have had a lifestyle change. Light 
lunch for nominal charge. Speak- 
ers from McCarter Theater, the 
Arts Council of Princeton, and 
Westminster Choir College pres- 
ent information and free tickets to 
their venues. 11:45 a.m. 


Veteran’s Day. Postal and ban 
holiday. 


Lyric Theater, College of New 
Jersey, Kendall Hall, Ewing, 609- 
771-2551. www.tcnj.edu. Engel- 


bert Humperdinck’s “Hansel and 
Gretel.” 7 p.m. 


Concert, Mt. Zion United Metho- 
dist Church, 100 Long Hill Road, 
Hillsborough, 609-466-2259. Pi- 
ano concert presented by Linda 
Tyler and Lorie Carkhuff featuring 
the works of Bach, Handel, 
Beethoven, Gottschalk, and Wag- 
ner. $15. 7 p.m. 


Concert, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Miller Chapel, 609- 
497-7890. ww.ptsem.edu. Prince- 
ton Seminary Singers present Al- 
ice Parkers’ “Melodious Accord: A 
Concert of Praise.” Based entirely 
on Appalachian folk tunes com- 
piled in an early 19th century col- 
lection by Mennonite farmer, 
schoolmaster, and musician 
Joseph Funk. Free. 7:30 p.m. 


Continued on following page 


Trenton2Nite 
Friday, November 10 


Gallery 125 
Opening Reception 
125 $. Warren St. Trenton, NJ 
5pm to 9pm 
featuring more than 25 artists with paintings, photographs and 
sculptures with the talented Scott Trent on keyboard. 


Bryan Parr & 


The Blind Date Band 

@ Maxine’s 2 

120 S$. Warren St. 5:30 to 9:00pm 
Fresh from Zanzibar Blue this quartet brings a 
modern combination to R&B and jazz. 


Da Unit 
@ Trenton Marriott 


1 W. Lafayette St. 5pm-9pm 
This powerful quintet brings their smooth jazz to Trenton. 


Café Ole 126 S. Warren St. 7pm-10pm 
Namoli Brennet—singer and guitarist 
Madeliene Celeste Lumen Art Exhibit 


Visit wwwetrenton2nite.com for a complete music listing! 


NiTE 


FREE! - OPEN TO THE PUBLIC! 


Trenton2Nite is an evening of Music and Art held the second Friday of 
each month on S. Warren and W. Lafayette Streets. Trenton2Nite & 
The T2N Jazz & Blues Series sponsored by the Trenton Downtown 


Association, NJSCA and the Geraldine R. Dodge Foundation. » 


Junk is our business. 
We're guessing it’s not yours. 


THE VWWORLD'S LARGEST JUNK REMOVAL SERVICE | 


JUST GET IT DONE. 


We take the junk. You take back your business. 


We'll remove almost anything - from unwanted furniture, 
appliances and pallets to entire property cleanouts. 
Plus, we do all the loading and cleanup. 


Book online at 1800gotjunk.com or call 1-800-468-5865. 


1-800-G0T- JUNK? 


eA ek 


Liposuction ~ Breast Augmentation ~ Breast Reduction 


Facelift ~ Eyelid Surgery ~ Browlift 


Abdominoplasty ~ Thigh Lift ~ Breast Reconstruction 


Restylane ~ Botox ~ Collagen 


Laser Hair Removal ~ Peels ~ Skin Treatments 
Laser Skin Resurfacing 


Sandra J. Gatt, MD, FACS 
Certified, American Board of Plastic Surgery 
Monmouth Junction, NJ * South Amboy, NJ 
732-274-1500 * www.sandragatt.com 
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Call today for your 


post-Halloween 
check-up. 


PRINCETON 
CENTER FOR DENTAL 


L-ESTHETICS 


ADVANCED SEDATION # GENERAL DENTISTRY # PORCELAIN VENEERS # INVISALIGN® STRAIGHTENING 
TOOTH WHITENING ® CROWNS & BRIDGES = BIOLASE® LASER = IMPLANTS = COSMETIC BONDING 


KIRK D. HUCKEL, DMD, FAGD 924-1414 


= PrincetonDentist.com 


> 11 CHAMBERS STREET » DOWNTOWN PRINCETON 


BUY YOUR NEW RANGE 


“ON SALE Now! 


DISHWASHERS 


ae 8 syasnms: Fishers Paykel (an . 
wa? th salen e+ “we 4 06) tiepece 
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’ SHARP: 


Rutgers Brass: Brass Ancient 
and Modern, Mason Gross 
School of the Arts, Nicholas Mu- 
sic Center, 85 George Street, 
New Brunswick, 732-932-7511. 
www.masongross.rutgers.edu. 
The program includes three 
pieces for brass composed in the 
late 20th century, followed by the 
Rutgers Tuba and Euphonium 
Ensemble, and works by 12 
horns. Free. 8 p.m. 


In the Mood, State Theater, 15 
Livingston Avenue, New Bruns- 
wick, 732-246-7469. www.- 
StateTheatreNJ.org. Patriotic trib- 
ute with the String of Pearls Or- 
chestra and In the Mood Singers 
and Dancers featuring the music 
of Glenn Miller, Artie Shaw, Benny 
Goodman, and Frank Sinatra. 
$25 to $50. 8 p.m. 


Westminster Choir, Westmin- 
ster Choir College, Bristol 
Chapel, 609-921-2663. www.- 
rider.edu. Durufle Requiem, 
Poulenc’s Exultate Deo, and 
works by Mantyjarvi and Bach. 
Conducted by Joe Miller, the new 
director of choral activities, in his 
inaugural concert with the group. 
$15. 8 p.m. 


Jazz & Blues 


An Evening of Swinging Gypsy 
Jazz, Hopewell Bistro, 15 East 
Broad Street, Hopewell, 609-466- 


$399 ond up. 
November 30 


. 


ee 


j 


Panasonic 


is 
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9889. www.- 
hopewell- 
valleybistro.- 
com. Tribute 
to jazz vio- 
linist, 
Stephane 
Grappelli, 
and gypsy 
guitar virtu- 
oso, Django 
Reinhardt, 
presented 
by Aaron 
Weinstein, 
violin; Frank 
Vignola, gui- 
tar; and 
Gary Maz- 
zaroppi, 
bass. Fixed 
price menu, 
$45. Regis- 
ter. 8 p.m. 


Composing 
in the Mo- 
ment, 
Princeton 
University Concerts, Richard- 
son Auditorium, 609-258-5000. 
www.Princeton.edu/utickets. Pre- 
sented by the Distinguished 
Teachers of Jazz at Princeton 
University with guest director, 
Ralph Bowen. $17 to $26. 8 p.m. 


Groove Merchant Drum and 
Dance Ensemble, Drum & 
Dance Learning Center, The 
Academy Theater, Route 130, 
Bordentown, 609-324-7383. 
www.drumdancecenter.com. 
Register. $15. 8 p.m. 


Art 


Food Styling Workshop, 
Grounds For Sculpture, 18 Fair- 
grounds Road, Hamilton, 609- 
689-1089. www.groundsfor- 
sculpture.org. Sculpt your own 
creations from a variety of fruits, 
vegetables, and other edibles. 
Register. $10 per workshop. 
10:30 a.m. 


Monroe Township Public Li- 
brary, 4 Municipal Plaza, 732- 
521-5000. Artist reception for 
Deepa Kern. 1 to 7 p.m. 


Annual Craft Show and Sale, 
Montgomery Center for the 
Arts,.124 Montgomery Road, 
Skillman, 609-921-3272. www.- 
montgomerycenterforthearts.org. 
Opening reception featuring the 
work of craftspeople Clem Fiori, 
Don Gonzalez, Kerr Grabowski, 
Caroline Hicks-Ellwood, Naomi 
Lindenfeld, Amineh Mahallati, 
Bruce McCreedy, Karen Orsillo, 
Lauren Pollaro, lvar Raphael, He- 
len Schwartz, Judy Tobie, Piroska 
Toth, and Ann Tsubota. Through 
November 19. Closed Monday 1 
to 4 p.m. 


Exhibit and Reception, Roo- 
sevelt Arts Project, Jacob Lan- 
dau Studio, 30 Lake Drive, Roo- 
sevelt, 609-443-4421. www.- 


Musical Impressions: 
Mark Laycock con- 
ducts the Princeton 
Symphony Orchestra 
in a program of im- 
pressionist master- 
works, Sunday, No- 
vember 12, Richard- 
son. 609-497-0020. 


music.columbia.edu/roosevelt. 
Open studio and concert with 
David Brahinsky and friends. Ex- 
hibit continues on Sunday, No- 
vember 12. $5. 5 to 8 p.m. 


Opening Exhibition, Lachman 
Gallery, 39 North Main Street, 
New Hope, PA, 215-862-6620. 
Opening reception for “Pastels 
and Oils of Bucks County” an ex- 
hibit of landscapes, structures, 
and florals by Al Lachman. Also, 
booksigning of the artist's first 
published book, “Expressions.” 
Exhibit on view through Decem- 
ber 17. 5:30 p.m. 


Art Exhibit, Artists’ Gallery, 32 
Coryell Street, Lambertville, 609- 
397-4588. www.lambertvillearts.- 
com. Opening reception for “Now 
Is What Is,” a shared show uniting 
Taylor Oughton and Stacie Speer 
Scott, two popular artists with 
artistic differences. On view 
through December 10. 6 to 9 p.m. 


Art Opening, Hopewell Frame 
Shop Gallery, 24 West Broad 
Street, 609-466-0817. Opening 
reception for an exhibit of original 
watercolors by Beatrice Bork fo- 
cused primarily on animals and 
their habitat. This is her eighth so- 
lo show at the venue. On view 
through December 23. 6 to 8 
p.m. 


Exhibit Opening, Ellarslie, Tren- 
ton City Museum, Cadwalader 
Park, 609-989-3632. www.- 


Don’t wait Two months 
for a dermatology 
APPOINTMENT 


Robyn Notterman M.D. 
Wanda Patterson M.D. 


\ Board Certified Dermatologists 


Offering Botox, Restylane, 
Collagen, Sclerotherapy, 
Microdermabrasion and Laser 


Call 
609-924-1033 


Evening & Saturdays available 


601 Ewing Street, Suite C-13, 
Princeton, NJ 
www.PrincetonDermatology.com 
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A U.S. 1 ADVERTISING FEATURE 
Rejuvenate Your Face at Hazen Plastic SuISery 


Dr. Jill Hazen offers a 

non-surgical facial reju- 
venation package using 
a multi-modal approach 


on-invasive treatments 
N are becoming the fastest 

trend in cosmetic surgery. 
The multi-modal approach used 
by Dr. Jill Hazen of Hazen Plastic 
Surgery, P.A, allows patients to 
experience a more youthful ap- 
pearance in an afternoon, with- 
out downtime. In our 40s and 50s 
we complain that we are looking 
tired or grumpy, when in fact we 
are feeling wonderful on the in- 
side. Through a combination of 
Botox Cosmetic™, Dermal fillers 
such as Restylane™, Radiesse™ , 
or collagen, and Photorejuvena- 
tion laser treatments, patients 
can experience a transformation 
in the course of an afternoon. 

According to Dr. Jill Hazen, as 

women age, specific changes 
occur to the skin and the bony fa- 
cial structure. While these 
changes vary by individual, the 
majority of all women experience 
a loss of skin elasticity, loss of 
collagen and a more “squaring” 
of the face. It’s not unusual for 
women to see noticeable differ- 
ences in their 40s. Early on, 
women can rejuvenate their 


faces with a combination of 
lasers, fillers and Botox™, and 


we are excited to offer a package 


of all three techniques so that 
women may experience satisfy- 
ing results. 


The lines that appear between 


our brows result from muscle 
movement and the passage of 


time. Botox Cosmetic™ works by 


blocking nerve impulses, which 
reduce the movement of those 
muscles. With less movement, 
the skin surface smoothes out, 
and the moderate to severe 
frown lines between your eyes, 
forehead and crow’s feet begin 
to fade. The results last for ap- 
proximately four months. 

While Botox™ is effective on 
the lines on the upper half of the 
face, the lower half of the face 
must also be addressed. The 
lines between our noses and 
mouth, called the nasal labial 
folds, cause us to look tired and 


sad. Dermal fillers, such as colla- 
gen, Restylane™, and Radiesse ™ 


can be used to fill those lines, 
providing a rejuvenated appear- 
ance. 

The third segment in Dr. 


Hazen’s three step treatment is a 


full face photorejuvenation done 
with one of her state of the art 
lasers. Laser rejuvenation of the 


Dr. Jill Hazen 


skin improves skin tone, mini- 
mizes fine lines, stimulates colla- 
gen and tightens laxity, giving 
skin a smoother, tighter look and 
feel. 

This three step process can 
be completed in an afternoon, 
with minimal discomfort and ex- 
pense, and patients will marvel 
at the transformation they have 
undergone through this combi- 
nation of minimally invasive tech- 
niques. 


Please visit Dr. Hazen on the 
web at www.hazenplastic- 
surgery.com. 311 Commons 
Way, Princeton, 08540. 609-921- 
7747. 


Women can rejuvenate their faces with a combination of lasers, fillers & 
Botox™, Hazen Plastic Surgery offers a package of all three techniques 


ellarslie.org. Opening reception 
for “Paintings and Sculpture” fea- 
turing works by Carmen C. John- 
son and Susan Pitak Davis. Mu- 
sic by Duke Williams. On view 
through November 5. Artist 
gallery walk and talk on Thursday, 
November 16, 7 p.m. 7 to 9 p.m. 


Exhibit and Sale, New Hope Arts 
Center, 2 Stockton Avenue, New 
Hope, 215-862-9606. Opening re- 
ception for “Works in Wood,” a ju- 
ried exhibition featuring woodwork- 
ing by George Nakashima and 
contemporary artists across the 
country. All works are for sale. 
Through December 30. 7 to 9 p.m. 


The Prince & the Pauper, the 
Musical, Kelsey Theater, Mer- 
cer County Community 
College, 1200 Old Trenton Road, 
609-584-9444. www.- 
kelseytheatre.net. Pierrot Produc- 
tions presents. $16. 2 and 8 p.m. 


Pride and Prejudice, Shake- 
speare Theater of New Jersey, 
F.M. Kirby Theater, Drew Univer- 
sity, Madison, 973-408-5600. 
www.shakespearenj.org. Anew 
stage adaptation of Jane Austen's 
book. $36 to $50. 2 and 8 p.m. 


One Mo’ Time, Crossroads The- 
ater, 7 Livingston Avenue, New 
Brunswick, 732-545-8100. www.- 
crossroadsnb.com. Acelebration 
of New Orleans vaudeville, circa 
1926, written by Vernel Bagneris. 
Directed by Ricardo Khan. $40 to 
$55. 3 and 8 p.m. 


Miss Saigon, Bucks County 
Playhouse, 70 South Main 
Street, New Hope, 215-862-2041. 
www. ‘buckscountyplayhouse. - 
com. Musical. $22 to $24. 4 and 8 
p.m. 

Something’s Afoot, Actors’ NET, 
635 North Delmorr Avenue, Mor- 
risville, 215-295-3694. www.- 
actorsnetbucks. org. Musical com- 
edy spoof. $15. 8 p.m. 

Little Shop of Horrors, Brook 
Arts Center, 10 Hamilton Street, 
Bound Brook, 732-469-7700. 
www.brookarts.org. Musical. $25. 
8 p.m. 

Cloud 9, Mason Gross School of 
the Arts, New Theater, 85 
George Street, New Brunswick, 
732-932-7511. www.mason- 
gross.rutgers.edu. Comedy by 
Caryl Churchill. $25. 8 p.m. 


Iphigenia in Aulis, Mercer Coun- 


ty Community College, Studio 
Theater, Communications Build- 
ing, 1200 Old Trenton Road, 
West Windsor, 609-570-3333. 


www.kelseyatmccc.org. Euripides 


play written in 410 B.C. focuses 
on a Greek fleet’s attempted at- 
tack on Troy. $12. 8 p.m. 


Greetings, Off-Broadstreet The- 
ater, 5 South Greenwood Av- 
enue, Hopewell, 609-466-2766. 


www.off-broadstreet.com. $25.50 


to $27.25. 8 p.m. 


A Funny Thing Happened on the 


Way to the Forum, Princeton 
University Players, Matthews 


Acting Studio, 185 Nassau Street, 


609-258-1742. www.Princeton.- 


edu/utickets. Musical. $10. 8 p.m. 


The Playboy of the Western 
World, Princeton University 
Theater and Dance Program, 
Berlind Theater, University Place, 
609-258-2787. www.Princeton.- 


edu/~visarts/the.html. Directed by 


Tim Vasen. Through November 
18. $15. 8 p.m. 


Heist Almighty, Princeton Uni- 
versity Triangle Club, McCarter 
Theater, 91 University Place, 
Princeton, 609-258-2787. www.- 
mecarter.org. Student-written and 
performed musical extravaganza 
features an evil museum curator, 
paintings that sing, and an all- 
male kickline. $20 to $25. 8 p.m. 


Urinetown, Rider University, 
Yvonne Theater, Lawrenceville, 
609-896-5303. www.rider.edu. 
Musical. $10. 8 p.m. 


Kiss of the Spider Woman, Ritz 
Theater, 915 White Horse Pike, 
Oaklyn, 856-858-5230. www.- 
ritztheatreco.org. Through No- 
vember 18. 8 p.m. 


Book of Days, Somerset Valley 
Players, Amwell Road, Hillsbor- 
ough, 908-369-7469. www.- 
svptheatre.org. Lanford Wilson 
drama. $18. 8 p.m. 


The Full Monty, Villagers The- 
ater, 475 DeMott Lane, Somer- 
set, 732-873-2210. www.- 
villagerstheatre.com. Musical. 
$18. 8 p.m. 


Film 
New Jersey Film Festival, Scott 
Hall 123, College Avenue, New 


Brunswick, 732-932-8482. www.- 
njfilmfest. com. “Daughters of the 
Dust,” Julie Dash, 1991. $7.7 
p.m. 


The First Time | Was Twenty, 
Central New Jersey Jewish 
Film Festival, Regal Cinemas, 
2399 Route 1 South, North 
Brunswick, 732-932-4166. www.- 
jewishstudies.rutgers.edu. 
France, 2004. French with Eng- 
lish subtitles. $9. 7:15 p.m. 


Metallic Blues, Central New Jer- 
sey Jewish Film Festival, Regal 
Cinemas, 2399 Route 1 South, 
North Brunswick, 732-932-4166. 
www.jewishstudies.rutgers.edu. 
Canada, Germany, and Israel, 
2004. English, Hebrew, and Ger- 
man with English subtitles. $9. 
9:15 p.m. 


Literati 


F. Paul Wilson, Garden State 
Horror Writers, Monmouth 
County Library, Symmes Drive, 
Manalapan, 848-992-2230. 
www.gshw.net. 


Author of six science fiction nov- 
els, nine horror thrillers, three 
medical thrillers, and a number of 
collaborations. “The Keep” was 
made intoa movie in 1983. Free. 
11 a.m. 


Poetry: Katrina Smith and Kyle 


Dorsey, Classics Used and 
Rare Books, 117 South Warren 
Street, Trenton, 609-394-8400. 
Katrina Smith is author of “It Just 
Had to Be Heard.” Noon. 


Booksigning, Picky Paws, 1 


Church Street, Lambertville, 609- 
397-7297. Kim Levin, author of 
“Pawfiles,” “Catrimony,” “Why We 
Love Dogs,” and “Cattitude.” 
Noon to 2 p.m. 


Turkish Space, The Writers Cor- 


ner USA, Rojo's Roastery, 243 
North Union Street, Lambertville, 
609-397-0040. An afternoon of 
coffee, mezes (sweet finger 
food), history, and culture pre- 
sented by Eturgul Hiz of Pasha 
Rugs. Free. 2 to 5 p.m. 


The C 


stal Anniversary Grande 
Ball, Thomas Edison State Col- 
lege Foundation, Trenton Coun- 
try Club, Trenton, 609-984-1588, 
ext. 2083. www.tesc.edu. Annual 
gala with dinner, dancing, enter- 
tainment, and silent auction. 
Black tie. Register. 6:30 p.m. 


Continued on following page 


MUSIC LESSONS 
ALL INSTRUMENTS 


INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC ¢ REPAIRS 
RENTALS * ACCESSORIES 


WWW.FARRINGTONSMUSIC.COM 


609-387-9631 
Burlington 


Lessons Only 


609-897-0032 eer 609-448-7170 


Princeton JC1| Princeton Hightstown 
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Retail Showroom Closing 


Lamps... 


It’s all about lamps 


¢ Floor Lamps 
¢ Wall Lamps 
¢ Table Lamps 


e Ceiling Fixtures 
e Lamp Shades 


Vint Se isrions Nee 


162 Nassau Street Princeton, Ni] 609-924-2561 
“Free Parking in Rear* 


Store Hours 


Monday - Closed 
,°30 


Tuesday . 
Sunday 12:00 - 5:00 


Saturday 9:30 


ne ee ee 
Princeton Montessori School 
Infant - 8th grade 


Love of Learning « Independence - Skills for Life 


Fall Openings for 3 & 4 yr. olds 
10:30-2:45 or 12:00-2:45 


Weekly Admissions Tours 
Thursdays at 9 am « Please RSVP at ext. 293 


princetonmontessori.org 


487 Cherry Valley Road, Princeton, Nj 08540 + 609-924-4594 
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“Dedicated to Quality and Service” 
ary E, Boname : ‘ Benedict A. Fazio 
Optometric Physician Family Quality Dispensing Optician 
TPA Cert #TO 00637 Eye Care Eye Wear #1) 1640 


LIC # OA S298 


subtle 
sophistication 

at montgomery 
eyecare 


PHVRIEN CLEVATTE TR AN ATT re 


NN 


Montgomery Center near Shoprite * 1325 Route 206 Suite 24 
Skillman, New Jersey 08558 * www.mecnj.com 


ay 


Hours: M: 10-8 « T: 10-6 
Wed, Th: 10-7 « F: 10-6 « Sat: 9-3 
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We welcome 


Dr. Paul Gilbert 


and his biological 
dentistry patients. 


= LONG LASTING BIOLOGICAL DENTISTRY 

= NATURAL-LOOKING MERCURY-FREE FILLINGS 
= NON-INVASIVE GUM TREATMENTS 

= HOMEOPATHICS, PREVENTION & NUTRITION 


924-1414 = PrincetonDentist.com 


Paul Gilbert, DDS, MAGD has 
joined Princeton Center for Dental 
Aesthetics, bringing his experience 
and focus on dental approaches 
that eliminate barriers to health 
and wellness. To schedule an 
appointment, please call today 

or visit PrincetonDentist.com 


PRINCETON 
CENTER FOR DENTAL 


Bitte iil 5 


KIRK D. HUCKEL pnp. racp 


11 Chambers Street = Downtown Princeton 


Comedy Clubs 


John Knight and Paul Verzi, 
Catch a Rising Star, Hyatt Re- 
gency, 102 Carnegie Center, 609- 
987-8018. www.catcharisingstar.- 
com. Reservation. $17.50 to $20. 
8 and 10:30 p.m. 


John Reep, The Stress Factory, 
90 Church Street, New Bruns- 
wick, 732-545-4242. www.- 
stressfactory.com. $23. 8 p.m. 


The Taylor Mason Show, Bucks 
County Comedy Cabaret, 625 
North Main Street, Doylestown, 
215-345-5653. www.comedy- 
cabaret.com. $20. 9:30 p.m. 


Veterans Day Events 


Veterans Day Ceremony, Plains- 
boro Township, Veteran’s Monu- 


ment, Municipal Center, 609-799- 


0909. Wreath laying at memorial 
site to recognize Plainsboro resi- 
dents serving in all 20th and 21st 
century armed conflicts, including 
World War |, World War II, the Ko- 
rean Conflict, the Vietnam Con- 
flict, Operation Desert Storm, and 
the recent Gulf War. 10 a.m. 


Veterans Day Ceremony, Spirit 
of Princeton, Veterans Monu- 
ment on Nassau and Mercer 
streets, 609-306-9000. Annual 
community observance with Lt. 
Colonel Brooks Dyer, emcee; 
Thomas Hartman, featured 
speaker; Richard Armstrong, 
benediction; and Marine Corps, 
color guard. Music by Blawen- 
berg Band and Princeton Girl 
Choir. 11:00 a.m. 


Veteran’s Day Ceremonies, 
West Windsor Township, All 
Wars Memorial, Post and 
Clarkville roads, 609-799-2400. 
11 a.m. 


Crafts 


Pop-in Saturday, Arts Council of 
Princeton, Contemporary 
Gallery, Princeton Shopping Cen- 
ter, 301 North Harrison Street, 
609-924-8777. www.artscouncil- 
ofprinceton.org. Create new art 
object. $5. 11 a.m. 


Sweet Cider Celebration, New 
Jersey Museum of Agriculture, 
College Farm Road and Route 1, 
North Brunswick, 732-249-2077. 
www.agriculturemuseum.org. 
Homegrown and home made ap- 
ple cider celebration featuring vis- 
itor activities to make your own 
cider with cider press, make ap- 
ple necklace, baked apple relay 
race, make apple butter, face 
painting, and sample varieties of 
apples. $4. Noon to 3 p.m. 


Pasture Party at the 
Grove: A Celebration 
of Local Foods, Cher- 
ry Grove Farm, 3500 
Lawrenceville Road, 
Lawrenceville, 609- 
219-1900. Music, 
hayrides, farm tours, 
dancing, educational 
programs, and all you 
can eat barbecue. Par- 
ticipants include Mikey 
Azzara, Northeast Or- 
ganic Farming Associ- 
ation of New Jersey; 
Doug Duda, host of 
“The Well Seasoned 
Traveler;” Jim Weaver, 
Tre Piani and Slow 
Food; Mario Mangone, 
Chambers Walk Cafe; 
and Elizabeth Hunt, 
Lawrenceville Inn. 
Register. $35. Noon to — 
5 p.m. 


Participants also include the Bent 
Spoon with artisan ice cream, the 
Village Bakery with artisan 
breads, Terhune Orchards and 
Cherry Grove Farm with fresh 
produce, Hopewell Valley Vine- 
yards with local wine, Flying Fish 
Brewery with beer tastings. 


Health & Wellness 


inversions, Integral Yoga of 
Princeton, Dillon Gym, Princeton 
University, 609-683-9199. www.- 
integralyogaprinceton.org. Three- 
hour workshop presents head- 
stand, shoulderstand, handstand, 
and scorpion. Register. $35. 9:30 
a.m. 


Blood Drive, East Windsor Res- 
cue Squad District #2, Twin 
Rivers Drive, 609-575-0308. 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Visions for Tomorrow, National 
Alliance on Mental Illness, NA- 
MI Center, 3371 Brunswick Pike, 
Suite 125, Lawrenceville, 609- 
799-8994. www.namimercer.org. 
Course for parents and care- 
givers of children and adoles- 
cence with emotional and behav- 
ioral disorders. Register. Also 
Saturday, November 18. Free. 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Living Life to its Fullest, Center 
for Relaxation and Healing, 666 
Plainsboro Road, Suite 348, 
Plainsboro, 609-750-7432. www.- 
relaxationandhealing.com. Moti- 
vation talk. Register. $30. 11 a.m. 


Heartsaver First Aid: Pediatric, 
Princeton Healthcare System, 
University Medical Center at 
Princeton, 888-497-4475. www.- 
princetonhscs.org. Register. $50. 
1to4p.m. 


Drumming Circle, Center for Re- 
laxation and Healing, 666 
Plainsboro Road, Suite 348, 
Plainsboro, 609-750-7432. www.- 
relaxationandhealing.com. For 
adults. Drums provided. Register. 
$15.8 p.m. 


IF YOU HAVE DENTAL INSURANCE...USE 


IT BY DEC 31..0R YOU MAY LOSE ITIl 


609-275-1777 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL US AT ONE OF OUR (A\ZO3 Relenwa tenn 


New 
Patients 
Welcome 


RANE’S EXCLUSIVELY YOURS DENTAL 


General, Cosmetic, Implant Dentistry & Orthodontics 
For Children & Adults 


Plainsboro Plaza, (Next to NYSC & Superfresh) 
10 Schalks Crossing Road, Plainsboro 


www.ranesdental.com 


RANE’S DENTAL AESTHETICS 


Periodontics, Implants, Orthodontics, 
Invisalign, Cosmetic & Sedation Dentist 


609-750-1666 


Girl Power: Women's 
Veterans Day cele- 
bration, Sunday, 
November 12, Free- 
dom Project Building, 
Freedom Project 
Boulevard, Law- 
renceville. Films and 
discussions. Above: 
‘Rosie the Riveter’ by 
Norman Rockwell. 
609-656-9302. 


History 


Political Button Show, American 
Political Items Collectors, Sher- 
aton Bucks County Hotel, 400 
Oxford Valley Road, Langhorne, 
PA, 609-883-5499. Exhibit fea- 
tures favorites from the collection 
of members. Buy, trade, sell, and 
free appraisals. $5. 9 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. 


Cannon Firing Demonstration, 
Washington Crossing State 
Park, Visitor Center Museum, Ti- 
tusville, 609-737-9303. Reenact- 
ment groups conduct artillery, ri- 
fle, and musket demonstratons. 
Free. Noon to 4 p.m. 


Colonial Kids, William Trent 
House, 15 Market Street, Tren- 
ton, 609-989-3027. www.- 
williamtrenthouse.org. Hands-on 
activities for children 6-11 includ- 
ing quill pen writing, toys and 
games, and scented sachet mak- 
ing. Children must be accompa- 
nied by an adult. Children $1; 
Adults $2.50. 12:30 to 2 p.m. 


Clifford and the Princeton Ballet 
School Storytime, Barnes & 
Noble, MarketFair, West Wind- 
sor, 609-716-1570. www.bn.com. 
Teachers from the Princeton Bal- 
let School read stories about bal- 
let. Clifford visits. 14 a.m. 


Maze Harvest, Howell Living 
History Farm, Valley Road, off 
Route 29, Titusville, 609-737- 
3299. www.howellfarm.org. Pick- 
Ing party to benefit injured and or- 
phaned wildlife. Visit the Windmill 
Maze from noon to 4 p.m. Wildlife 
program at noon and 2 p.m pre- 
sented by the Mercer County 
Wildlife Center. Music, food, craft 
program, and wagon rides. Most 
activities are free. 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 


Santa Claus and Curious 
George, Quaker Bridge Mall, 
Center Court, 609-799-8177, 
www.quakerbridgemall.com. Pho- 
tos with Santa. Noon and 2 p.m. 


Indoor Sports League, The 
Wacky Gym Family Fun Place, 
1300 Windsor Road, West Wind- 
sor, 609-918-9090. Tryouts and 
demos for kickball, floor polo, 
safe dodgebail, volleyball, and 
cheerleading. 3 to 5 p.m. 


Family Theater 


Goldilocks and the Three Bears, 
Off-Broadstreet Theater, 5 
South Greenwood Avenue, 
Hopewell, 609-466-2766. Geared 
for young audiences ages 2 1/2 to 
7. $4. 10:30 a.m. and 1 p.m. 


Continued on page 34 
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imes are tough for the 
middle-class, blue collar Conroy 
family in Tremont, New Hamp- 
shire. Their sprawling farm has 
been in the family for generations 
but is now surrounded by upscale 
housing developments, mini-man- 
sions and, even more worrisome to 
them, a new class of people. The 
Conroys are losing clout and pres- 
tige in the newer core community 
and have not had an easy time since 
the death of the family patriarch, a 
plumber killed by a lightning bolt. 

It remains for the robust widow 
Mary Conroy (Tasha Lawrence) to 
try to make ends meet by working 
at various jobs and also by selling 
off 55 acres to a wealthy 68-year- 
old neighbor, Nora Letempkin. It 
seems that Letempkin (unseen) has 
taken Mary’s bright 16-year-old 
teenage daughter, Frances (Sarah 
Lord), under her wing and trig- 
gered her imagination with tales of 
her trips to foreign places, notably 
Bhutan. To Mary’s chagrin, she has 
also inspired in Frances a desire to 
apply for college. 

Mary’s sister, Sara (Amy Red- 
ford), whom Frances calls “Aunt,” 
is a tough cookie and a frequent 
visitor to the farmhouse, where she 
understandably fumes and frets 
less about losing her job as a vet 
technician for giving a dog the 
wrong medicine than about losing 
her boyfriend of 15 years. It seems 
he simply split when she said “no” 
too many times. 

Mary and Sara are cut from the 
same cloth and not above taking 
swipes at the upscale neighbor. 
They take particular joy in stealing 
signs that read “When Clinton lied 
no one died,” and “No blood for 
oil,” from her lawn. Frances’s one 
year older brother, Warren (Jedadi- 
ah Schultz), is not a scholar like his 
sister but a plumbing apprentice, 
who happens to be ir love with a 
girl from a wealthy family. When 
we first see him, however, he is in 
jail serving a 15-year term for 
manslaughter. 

If my assessment of the basic 
setup makes the play seem a bit 
trite and predictable, don’t be 
fooled. Playwright Daisy Foote 
has created some vivid characters, 
each of whom resonates with emo- 
tional honesty within a keenly ob- 
served reality. In her program bio, 
Foote dedicates the play “‘to her fa- 
ther and life-long inspiration — 
Horton Foote.” She can, based on 
the excellence of this play, antici- 
pate praise enough to make her es- 
teemed father proud. Excellently 
directed by Evan Yionoulis, 
“Bhutan” is being presented in a 
fully-staged production at the 
Cherry Lane Theater, following an 


encouraging work- 
shop earlier this year. 
Happily the cast re- 
mains the same al- 
lowing for the actors 
to demonstrate the art 
of fine tuning as well 
as the rewards of en- 
semble acting. 

Although Foote 
uses a playing-with- 
time structure for the 
play that seems to be 
au courant, it does al- 
low for the past to 
feed the present and 
increase our empathy 
and understanding of 
the characters as they 
reveal more and 
more about them- 
selves. The action 
moves between the 
dilapidated — farm- 
house kitchen and the 
prison visiting room. 
Laura Hyman’s real- 
istic setting allows 
just enough space to 
indicate the prison 
visiting room. This is 
all expertly enhanced 
by Pat Dignan’s 
lighting and the clanging of cell 
doors, the work of sound designer 
Bart Fasbender. 

Lord embodies Frances with a 
wistful longing that also reflects 
the desperation she feels at being 
trapped in a family situation with- 
out an escape clause. Her conflict- 
ed feelings are the result of Mrs. 


Ee a ae 
Playwright Daisy 
Foote (Horton Foote’s 
daughter) has created 
some vivid characters, 
each of whom res- 
onates with emotional 
honesty within a keen- 
ly observed reality. 


Letempkin’s nurturing and influ- 
ence, her mother’s resentment of 
Mrs. Letempkin, and her brother’s 
dependency and constant need for 
her support. Lord’s petite stature is 
perfect for Frances’ less bombastic 
nature, and she certainly stands out 
in contrast to the other women, if 
for nothing else than for reading 
“Jude the Obscure.” 

Mary is an attractive and vital 
woman with a no-nonsense ap- 
proach to keeping control of 
things, and Lawrence fills the role 
with a vigor and a fierce sensuality 
that make us think that even a new 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PRESENTS 
ALICE PARKER’S 


MELODIOUS ACCORD ~A CONCERT OF PRAISE 


featuring the Princeton Seminary Singers, Martin Tel, director 
accompanied by brass quartet and harp 


PRINCETO 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 7:30 P.M. 


MILLER CHAPEL AT PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Free and open to the public. 


www.ptsem.edu 


For more information about this event, 
call the Chapel Office at 609.497.7890. 


‘ Review: ‘Bhutan’ | 


American Beauty: 
Tasha Lawrence, sit- 
ting, and Sarah Lord. 


man in her life would never mellow 
her manner. Tall, blonde, and full- 
figured Redford is terrific as the 
raucous, beer-guzzling, bitter Sara, 
who is not afraid of a good fight, 
even if it is with her sister. A knock- 
down, hair-pulling cat fight be- 
tween them is a lulu. 

Schultz is thoroughly convinc- 
ing as Warren, the play’s most 
enigmatic character. He certainly 
makes us experience the torment of 
an all-consuming love and the de- 
spair he feels in an incarceration 
that is corrupting his nature. There 
is nothing corrupted about the New 
England dialects that the actors as- 
sume with aplomb. And there is 
nothing that pricks up our ears or 
alerts our interest more than to hear 
words coming from characters that 
ring true, see behavior that defines 
who these people are, and to follow 
a nicely dramatized homespun 
yarn to its conclusion. k*** 


— Simon Saltzman 


“Bhutan,” through Saturday, 
December 9, Cherry Lane Theater, 
38 Commerce Street off of 7th Ave 
South. $45 and $50. 212-239- 
6200. 


The key: **** Don’t miss; 
**x* You won’t feel cheated; ** 


Maybe you should have stayed 
home; * Don’t blame us. 


Lisa D. Arthur, DMD, PA 
ve Oe 
Implant, Cosmetic and General Dentistry 


For Children and Adults 


* All Phases of General Dentistry 

* Composite (White) Fillings 

* Root Canal Treatment 

* Extractions 

* Non-Surgicial Gum Disease 
Treatment 

* Crown & Bridge 

* Whitening 

¢ Veneers 

* Implant Dentistry 

* Digital Radiography 

* Nitrous Oxide Available 


Lisa, Arthur, OMO 


Committed to your dental health and appearance. 
Building enduring relationships in a compassionate environment. 


609-586-6688 
University Office Plaza Il 
3705 Quakerbridge Road, Suite 203, Hamilton, NJ 


We've Moved to a 
State-of-the-Art Office in Princeton 


BEFORE 


* MESOTHERAPY 
* ENDERMOLOGIE - Cellulite Reduction 
* OBAGI® Skin Rejuvenation 
* ELOS™ Hair Removal & Skin Rejuvenation 


Call to Schedule a Consultation 
609.497.0707 


256 Bunn Dr., Suite 3A, Princeton, NJ 08540 


Natalie Dashevsky, M.D. 
Assistant Professor Robert Wood Johnson Medical School 
Board Certified 
Attending Physician Princeton Hospital 


How Computers Are Changing the New Testament 
with David C. Parker, Ulrich Schmid, and Bruce Morrill 


Wednesday, November 15 
6:30 to 8:00 p.m. 


Dr. David C. Parker 


professor of New Testament textual criticism and palaeography 
and director of the Institute for Textual Scholarship and Electronic Editing 
at the University of Birmingham, England 


Examine the unusual interface between digital technology and ancient gospel texts. 


FIPRINCETON This continuing education seminar is free 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Center of Continuing Education 


and open to the public, Register at 
www.ptsem.edu/ce or call 609.497.7990. 
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l. was almost a wedding. There 


U a S * 1 C ras h es rs | P a rty were bridal gowns, flower girls, and 


Chez Alice Gourmet Cafe and Bak- 
Alexandra Soltis, 16, of Doylestown, ery’s signature framboisier wed- 
PA, left, a junior at Central Bucks ding cake topped with raspberries, 
High School West, wears a Mayle all in the ballroom of the Nassau 
Sweater dress, Free People ugms, Inn, under glittering chandeliers. 
and Eugenia Kim hat from Zoe. Only it wasn’t a wedding. It was the 

second annual Palmer Square Fash- 


ion Show, held on Sunday, October 
29. And the bridal gowns, from the 
Bridal Suite of Hamilton, were 
worn by models — just one part of a 
four-hour fashion marathon that 
showcased everything from chil- 
dren’s clothing to eyeglasses to lin- 
gerie and edgy, fashion forward 
dresses, accessories, and shoes with 
sky-high heels. 

The audience, packed into the 
ballroom on all three sides of a T- 
shaped runway, nibbled on wed- 
ding cake, as the models — little 
girls and boys for the children’s 
show and “real” women such as 
Robin Williams, senior regional di- 
rector of advocacy for the New Jer- 
sey chapter of the American Heart 
Association, strutted their stuff, all 
dressed up with somewhere to go. 
The models’ hair was styled into 
long bouncy curls or flipped out 
d layers by Salon Vis a Vis. Makeup 

stylist Laurie Serenkin used Laura 


Lauren Smith of Ewing, a 
special education kinder- 
garten teacher at Johnson 
Park Elementary School, 


wears a top from Who 
Tracy Shipman of Hamilton, who works at Au Scanian otc Cevine: : ” wm Mercier makeup provided by line: 
iaetet Gidicliins -weare.a Pucci dross from and pants by Antik Denim, Alexis Patten, a student atthe College mercury. And an apt charity was 
Zoe. both from Honey West. of New Jersey from New York state, chosen — attendees were invited to 
wears a Tory Burch dress from Zoe. bring gently-used business attire to 


benefit the new Trenton chapter of 
Dress for Success. 
— Jamie Saxon 


Meaghan Motherway, 16, of Skill- 


Bridget Slade of Princeton, 15, a as 
man, a junior at Montgomery High 


: ; Janie Smukler, 12, of Princeton, a student at sophomo i 
eo Soltis wears D'Squared from Zoe, atthe close ofthe Princeton Day School, wears a Prada Sport coat, seeiiees fesite a Goa tered afte School, wears a Josephine Chaus 
; Zooey Leggings, and Pedro Garcia boots from Zoe. _ from Zoe. top and August Silk leggings from 


Cotton Company. 


at 
The Aesthetics Center @ 


with Licensed Aestheticians 
Nia La Bracia & Teresa Zawada 
Call 609-683-4999 (Princeton) 
752-297-8866 (somerset) 
609-655-4544 (Monroe) 


Waxing Services 
Kapires 11-15-960.5,.1 0 4 "apie t1-1S26U8.1, 195 Nassau Street 
Nita ak eG PP eI ET Princeton, NJ 

Customized Facials © Chemical Peels 609-924-0889 
Waxing ® Microdermabrasion 
301 North Harrison Street, Suite LE ¢ Princeton, NJ 
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Beg er cae. 


Sheronda Howard, a senior at Hight- 
stown High School, in a bridal gown 
by Alvina Valenta from the Bridal 
Suite of Hamilton. 


TAS ANALY EMRE SRR ERE A aT 


Paige Nutt, 4, wears a dress from 
the Ladybug Collection by Allegro 
from the Bridal Suite of Hamilton. 
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Gemma Oshiro of Lawrenceville, 
3,wears a dress by Talbots Kids. 


Alexis Patten wears a Zac Posen 
dress from Zoe. 


Bettina Slade, a Princeton resident 
and professional photographer, 


Robin Williams, senior regional di- : ges sas ese 

rector, advocacy, New Jersey chap- Alexandra Soltis wears Mui Mui wears a necklace, earrings, and Caroline Di Simoni, 9, of Princeton, Virginia Petty, a student at West Vir- 

ter of the American Heart Associa- sunglasses from Au Courant Opti- bracelet by Lee Angel fromDande-  Whoattends Community Park School, _ginia University, wears a Rachel Pal- 
cians and Aerosole boots and bag. lion and boots from Nine West. wears a dress by Talbots Kids. ly dress from Honey West. 


tion, wears a Pucci dress from Zoe. 


We're back at 
John Witherspoon Middle School! 


eliminating racism 
empowering women 


ywca 


princeton 


—Cosmetic 


Isn’t it time to do something for yourself? 
Go ahead, call today for you consultation. 


33rd annual 


- crafters’ 
marketplace 


Sat. November 18: 10 am - 5 pm 
Sun. November 19: 10 am - 4 pm 


For frown lines, crow’s feet 
,& forehead wrinkles 


$50 OFF BOTOX COSMETIC! 
Treat Yourself This Holiday, Saturday 12/09/06, 


rinceton Dermatology Associates 


John Witherspoon Middle School 
217 Wainut Lane 
Princeton, New Jersey 


# 
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Shop more than 130 great artisans and 
help support women and children in need 
through the YWCA Princeton and its 


Bates Scholarship program 


R. Kaufmann, M.D. ee -Wrone, M.D. 
609-683-4999 -_—«- 732-579-1290 
301 N. Harrison St. 1E + Princeton, N.j. y. 27 + Somerset, N.J. 


Adults $6 Two-day pass $10 
Under 16 & Seniors $5 Under 6 free 


No strollers please by order of fire marshall 
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ays: Editor’s Picks 


What Happened to Scrooge After Christmas? 
Find out in Bristol Riverside Theater's ‘The Trial of 
Ebenezer Scrooge, ‘left, an imaginative court- 
room drama sequel to ‘A Christmas Carol.’ 


ast year I wrote about 
how I dread the end of the Christ- 
mas season (I don’t take my tree 
down ’til darn near the end of Janu- 
ary) because that means I have to 
start thinking about summer camp 
for my son. This year I have an 
even better idea. I’m going to 
lengthen the holiday season by 
starting in early November so I 
have a full three months of joy and 
holiday cheer before I have to 
delve into that dreaded camp task. 
Herewith, my completely subjec- 
tive suggestions for getting a jump- 
start on your holidays. 


Westminster Concerts 


ic Princeton area holiday 
season is arguably defined more by 
music than by any other single fac- 
tor. Tickets to Westminster Choir 
College’s bonanza of concerts 
have just gone on sale. If you don’t 
act quickly, you’re out of luck. 

Concerts range from cool yule 
jazz to handbell concerts to me- 
dieval Christmas carols. The most 
popular performance is an evening 
of readings and carols —a spectac- 
ular evening of holiday music for 
choir, organ, and brass in the 
grandeur of the Princeton Univer- 
sity Chapel, Friday and Saturday, 
December 8 and 9. 

To accommodate the high de- 
mand, Westminster is offering ex- 
tended box office hours, 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. through Thursday, No- 
vember 10. Beginning November 
11 the box office will be open 
weekdays from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Due to the high demand Westmin- 


SERGE LEE SELES OE EE 
Caviar Taste, Beer 
Budget: We like our 
sample sales elegant 
and inexpensive. 

Near left: Ana Can- 
dles’s signature 
stripes. Far left: A 
Touch of Ivy’s Christ- 
mas stocking sachet. 


The Deal: Run 4 quarter page ads in upcoming issues of U.S. 1. 
and receive these bonuses at no extra charge: 


Best Bets listings highlighting up to four gift items or personal services. 
One free photo in Best Bets showing an item of your choice. 
(You provide the gift ideas and we will do the rest, including the photography. ) 


Total cost: Just S995 (or less depending on your long-term advertising contract in U.S. 1) 


Reach 19,000 upscale readers in the greater Princeton business community 
people who buy gifts for family, friends, and colleagues at work, ; 


—— 


Issue Dates (Choose the four that work best for you): 
November 22 & 29, December 6, 13, 20. Deadline: ASAP 


Questions? Call Diana J oseph-Riley or Martha Moore 
at 609-452-7000. Or E-mail art@princetoninfo.com 


Princeton’s largest circulation community 2eWwSsPpaper 


pt} HIAS 


Floliday 
Crift Guide 


A special section of U.S. I that showcases new, 
clever, hot, must-have and must-Rnow GIFT IDEAS 


by Jamie Saxon 


ster cannot accept mail, fax, or E- 
mail orders. Tickets are sold in per- 
son (the box office is located in 
Williamson Hall, 101 Walnut 
Lane, at the corner of Hamilton Av- 
enue, or by phone, 609-921-2663. 
For details, including performance 
locations and ticket information, 
visit www.rider.edu/arts. 


AMansion’s Holiday Style 


[; decorating your house is 
what gets you in the mood for the 
holidays be sure to reserve your 
spot for one of only four open 
houses at Drumthwacket, the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion. Some of New 
Jersey’s most elite garden clubs, in 
a friendly competition, decorate 
the house in high style in a bid for 
top winner, as judged by officials 
from the Garden Club of New Jer- 
sey. Visitors also vote for the Peo- 
ple’s Choice Award. 


Drumthwacket Holiday Open 
House: Wednesdays, November 
29, and December 6 and 13; and 
Sunday, December 10. $5 donation 
to the Drumthwacket Foundation. 
Parking on site. Reservations on- 
line at www.drumthwacket.org/- 
events.html. 


SS of you know this but 
I’m a sample sale freak. I have dis- 
covered several in this area and 
they are key to getting a jumpstart 
on holiday gift giving, while sav- 
ing you mucho bucks. I’ve got 
three favorites: 


Ana Design. Company founder 
Frank Weeden, a designer, skilled 
tradesman, engineer, and entrepre- 
neur formerly worked in the fine 
art casting business producing 
large size bronze sculptures. In 
1994 Weeden developed a process 
for manufacturing unique designs 
for the luxury candle market and 
founded Ana Design Corporation. 
His signature striped candles (se- 
cret: the stripes are actually made 
with an inlay process) in luxurious 
color combinations are 14 inches 
tall and have received major media 
exposure, most recently in the Oc- 
tober issue of Country Home. They 
also make “quilted” cubes and 
columns. 


Ana Design sample sale: Fri- 
day and Saturday, November 17 
and 18, and December 1, 2, 8, and 
9, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. One Ott Street, 
Trenton. Directions: From Route | 
north or south, take the Perry Street 
exit, turn right onto Perry Street 
(east). At second light, turn left on- 
to North Clinton Avenue (keep left 
at this intersection). Go north one 
block past the Trenton Police Sta- 
tion. Take the first left onto Ott 
Street. The Ana Design factory is 
the blue building on the left (park- 
ing in rear). They will di 
back to Route 1, f Saag 
Philip David. Did you ever go 
into a gift shop and wonder where 
the Shop got all those candles, 

Spa-mation” stuff (my nickname 
for body lotions, skin care prod- 
ucts, and bath goodies), hostess 
gifts, gift books, ceramics, and all 
manner of kitchen, household, and 
giftware? Well, they get them from 
companies like Philip David and 
those companies have to unload all 
their samples once a year to get 
ready for new collections. This is a 
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tume jewelry, baby items, stocking 
stuffers, tee shirts, plush toys, pj’s, 


hot 
dancing shadows, 


es, offering crackling fires, 
mulled cider, 


NOVEMBER 


Princeton Health Food 


SPECIALS GALORE! 


: 0 ’ 1 
| 
i 6] Groceries 
: | i 
= te Raust get to literally 15 you yearn to retreat to an earlier, House Beautiful: I Oo * Discounted t 
utes before they open and bring — simpler time, try Holly Nights at The garden clubs of i . t 
lots of cash. Once the door opens Pennsbury Manor, the original N g d f 0 Groceries | 
it's off to the races as Philip David home of William Penn. A commu- cet eae sw idapiaed t * ; 
groupies zoom from roomtoroom, nity tradition for over 25 years, Drumthwacket for the é pare, Haenee Dee ; 
grabbing up ladies watches, cos- Holly Nights is a feast for the sens- holidays. i Ends 11/30/06 
: 
: : 


Bring coupon for discounts. 


items for “tweens, pet-themed and the merry sounds of carolers pe Sp es ce ee se es es es es os os 
gifts, fashion purses, stationery, strolling the grounds. oe how the Spirits attempt to 
Christmas items, mugs, home Toss a green sprig on the Yule defend their actions and what has Next door to Wawa at Rts. 206 & 518 


decor items, novelties, and more, - 


for 50 to 75 percent off retail. 
Philip David sample sale: 
Wednesday, November 8, 8 a.m. to 
6 p.m., and Thursday, November 9, 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 3625 Quakerbridge 
Road (sign says Mercadian, drive 
around back), Mercerville. 609- 
588-0141. Note: Cash only. 


Touch of Ivy. Talk about find- 
ing a niche. Founder Ivy Weitzman 
makes one thing and one thing on- 
ly at her Princeton Junction head- 
quarters — exquisite, high-end sa- 
chets in an array of beautiful styles 
and gorgeous fabrics that have re- 
ceived major media attention in 
magazines like InStyle. Designs 
range from the elegant and whim- 
sical — a miniature ballgown on a 
tiny hanger, an Elizabethan shoe — 
to the practical, like a pair of scent- 
ed shoe stuffers. Sachets are avail- 
able in the signature “Lily” fra- 
grance and holiday sachets are 
scented with “Orange Spice.” At 
the sample sale you’ Il also find rib- 
bon and fabric remnants. 


Touch of Ivy sample sale: 
Thursday, November 30, through 
Friday, December 15, 9:30 to 4:30 
on the weekdays (call for weekend 
hours). 51 Everett Drive, Suite A- 
50, Princeton Junction. 609-750- 


log bonfire, make a wish for the 
coming new year, step back into the 
glow of torches, candles, and lumi- 
naries, and enjoy the bustle of colo- 
nial craftspeople (always happy to 
chat, mind you) and the good cheer 
of noels and wassailing songs. And, 
if Old Man Winter wills it, you may 
also feel the crunch of frosty path- 
ways underfoot. 


Holly Nights, Thursday and 
Friday, December 7 and 8, 5:30 to 9 
p.m., Pennsbury Manor, 400 
Pennsbury Memorial Road, Mor- 
risville, PA. 215-946-0400, www.- 
pennsburymanor.org. 


A Scrooge Alternative 


H ad. enough of the old 
Scrooge? Bristol Riverside The- 
ater presents “The Trial of Ebenez- 
er Scrooge,” a new play by a for- 
mer member of the McCarter act- 
ing company, Mark Brown, who 
grew up in the area and graduated 
from Hopewell Valley High 
School and Rider, and is now writ- 
ing and acting in Los Angeles. In 
an imaginative sequel to “A Christ- 
mas Carol,” we now find that 
Scrooge, recently named the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce’s Hu- 
manitarian of the Year, has filed 


brought Scrooge to file his outra- 
geous complaint in the first place. 


The. Trial of Ebenezer 
Scrooge, Tuesday, November 14, 
through Sunday, December 10, 
Bristol Riverside Theater, 120 
Radcliffe Street, Bristol, PA, 215- 
785-0100, www.BRTstage.org. 


A. Grounds for Sculpture on 
Saturday, November 11, David 
Ryan, executive chef of Chez Al- 
ice, and Peter Max Kierkes, pastry 
chef at Rat’s Restaurant, demon- 
strate how to “sculpt” creations 
from fruits, vegetables, and other 
edibles: Seasonal Holiday Hors 
d’oeuvres, | to 2 p.m.; Vegetable 
Garnishes for Your Holiday Table, 
2 to 3 p.m.; Working with Marzi- 
pan, 3 to 4 p.m. $10 per person per 
workshop. 

A cookie decorating workshop 
takes place on Saturday, November 
25, from | to 4 p.m. ($5 for three 
cookies; decorating materials are 
supplied). 

Grounds for Sculpture is also 
holding its second annual Ginger- 
bread House contest (pick up your 
gingerbread house kit or make 
your own). Bring your creation on 


all kinds, plus massage, 


609-279-1636 


Mon-Fri 10-6:30; Sat 10-5 


Visit November 4-10 and see for 


yourself why people say we're 
the region's finest yoga center. 
New Jersey Life magazine 
calls PCYH one of the top five 


The Center for yoga of 


and holistic therapies. 


traditional yoga studios in 
all of New Jersey. 


9004, www.touchofivy.com. suit against the four ghosts. In an Saturday, November 25, to the an- 
“ai liday tree lighting, where 
F entertaining courtroom drama — ual holiday enung, 
A Secret Huge Boutique with a cast that includes seasoned Prizes will be awarded at 5:30 p.m. 50 Vreeland Drive, Rt. 518, % mile west of Rt. 206 


Some ladies who lunch claim 
it’s the best-kept holiday shopping 
secret in all of central New Jersey. 
For two days only the George 
Washington Ballroom of the Tren- 
ton War Memorial is transformed 
into an outstanding shopping expe- 
rience featuring over 20 specialty 
boutique vendors from throughout 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
New York. Proceeds from the Red 
Bow Boutique benefit the exhibi- 
tions and programs of the New Jer- 
sey State Museum. On Tuesday, 
November 28, 4 to 7 p.m., is a pre- 
view party with wine-tasting, hors 
d’ oeuvres, silent auction, and musi- 
cal entertainment by the Rick Fiori 
Jazz Trio. Admission is $5 (free for 
state workers). On Wednesday, No- 
vember 29, admission is free, 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., with a benefit luncheon 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. (reser- 
vations required). 


Red Bow Boutique, Trenton 
War Memorial, located off Route 
29 on Memorial Drive. Ample, se- 
cure parking. For directions visit 
www.thewarmemorial.com/- 
directions page.html. 


Shakespearean actors David 
Howey, who performed with com- 
panies including the Royal Shake- 
speare Company for 30 years and 
Scotland native Douglas Campbell 


(children and adult categories). For 
complete rules and to register for 
workshops call 609-586-0616, ext. 
20. 


Register at: PrincetonYoga.com 


609-924-7294 


THE PLAYBOY ite 
WESTERN We 


By John Millington Synge Di . 
ZROVEMBER 10-11 & 5 THEA 2006 - 


Tickets: McCarter Box Office 258-2787 
Frist Ticket Office 258-9220 
For info: www.princeton.edu/~visarts/the.htmi 


T&D 


Princeton University 
Program in Theater & Dance 
University Center for the Creative and Performing Arts 


[, the commercialism of the 


h fi d In celebration of the Leonard L. Milberg Irish Theater Collection. 
holidays is too much for you an 


With generous support from the David A. Gardner "69 Magic Project. 
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Learn how Dr. Sharon Gertzman 
can make you look 
and feel years younger. 


The Laurie Berkner Band, State 


Find the fountain of youth at 


Serenity 


Medical Spa 


Contour ThreadLift * 
Laser Hair Removal * 
Spider Veins * 
Microdermabrasion * 
Rosacea * 

Sun Damage * 
Chemical Peels * 
Medical Acupuncture * 
Facials * 

Botox * 

Restylane * 

Radiesse * 

Sculptra * 

Permanent Make-up * 


Call us today for a 
free consultation 
609-737-7737 


or visit us at 
www.serenityNJ.com 
23 Route 31 North 
Suite A 30 
Pennington, NJ 08534 


JUNCTION 


BARBER SHOP | 


33 Hightstown Rd., Princeton Jct. 


ELLSWORTH’S CENTER (Near Train Station) 


Hrs: Tues - Fri: 10am - 5:45pm 
Sat: 8:30am - 2:30pm 


609-799-8554 


Theater, 15 Livingston Avenue, 
New Brunswick, 732-246-7469. 
www.StateTheatreNJ.org. Family 
show features Laurie Berkner, 
Susie Lampert, and Adam Bern- 
stein. $15 to $30. 11 a.m. 


Lectures 


Chinese-Student Mentoring Pro- 
gram, Princeton University In- 
ternational Center, Old Graduate 
College, Princeton University, 609- 
799-9516. Program to assist Chi- 
nese students to better adapt to 
American society and be success- 
ful in their career development in 
the United States. Industrial peo- 
ple, academicians, and public 
service officers share their experi- 
ences and visions with students. 
Reception follows. Conducted in 
both Chinese and English. 3 p.m. 


Fall Refinance Fest, Country- 
wide Home Loans, 3705 
Quakerbridge Road, Hamilton, 
609-584-7644. www.country- 
wide.com. Loan officers will be 
available for applications and an- 
swer questions. Apple cider, 
doughnuts, face painting, pump- 
kin painting, and a disc jockey. 
8:30 to 11:30 a.m. 


Live Music 


Larry Tritel, Orpha’s Coffee 
Shop, 1330 Route 206, Skillman, 
609-430-2828. www.orphas.com. 
9 a.m. to noon. 


Arturo Romay, Spigola Restau- 
rant, Deer Path Pavilion, Route 
130 and Klockner Road, Hamil- 
ton, 609-585-5255. www.- 
arturoromay.com. Latin jazz gui- 
tar. 6 to 9 p.m. 


The Museum Series, Grounds 
For Sculpture, 18 Fairgrounds 
Road, Hamilton, 609-689-1089. 
www.groundsforsculpture.org. 
James Lee Stanley and John Bat- 
dorf present rock on acoustic gui- 
tars. Register. $20. 7:30 p.m. 


Carol Heffler Quartet, Lam- 
bertville Station, 11 Bridge 
Street, Lambertville, 609-397- 
8300. Carol Heffler, vocals; Jim 
Ridl, piano; Steve Varner, bass; 
and Mark Pultorak, drums. Reser- 
vations suggested. 8 p.m. 


WC Soulshine Band, Retrospec- 
tro, The Go Ahead, The Com- 


MERCER CORPORATE INTERIORS 


a 


; a 
See) Sil 


OFFICE FURNITURE OUTLET CENTER 


LIQUIDATION SPECIAL! 


CHECK THESE LOW, LOW PRICES! 


* Desk ~ 36 x 72 with 48” return 

* Credenza - 72” storage or kneehole 

* Lateral File - wood - 2 drawers 

* Conference table - 42” round, drum base 

¢ Guest/conference chairs - Kimball, wood arms 

* Bookcase - 36” x 72" 84” high 

OFFICE SUITES + Visual board - 4’ x 4’ matching 
s) * Steel lateral files 2-3-4-5 drawers 

* Steelcase cubicles & call center stations 


TOP QUALITY 
KIMBALL 
PRE-OWNED 


$695 
$350 
$395 
$395 
$175 

$195 

$695 
Big selection-great savings 
from $499 


All excellent condition. Additional quantity discounts. 


Mon-Fri 9 am-5 pm - Sat lOam-4pm 


MERCER CORPORATE INTERIORS OFFICE FURNITURE OUTLET CENTER 
2901 Route I South (next to Toyota dealer), Lawrenceville . (609) 671-9400 


Wy 


bin GO, YJ Vi 
The Pitter Patter of Little Feat: Rock ‘n’ roll with 


one of the original jam bands, Little Feat, featur- 
ing New Orleans rhythms and blues, Monday, 
November 13, McCarter. 609-258-2787. 


ASSO MRL — ih” OR COERCED LEASED DLE 


mons, The 449 Room, 449 
South Broad, Trenton, 609-989- 
7777. www.449room.com. $5. 
8:30 p.m. 


Maggie Hill and Jerry Steele, 
Sotto 128 Restaurant and 
Lounge, 128 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, 609-921-7555. www.- 
sotto128.com. Blues, folk, and 
rock. 9 p.m. 


The Kin, Triumph Brewing Com- 
pany, 400 Union Square, New 
Hope, 215-862-8300. www.- 
triumphbrew.com. $5 cover. 10 
p.m. 


Dollhouse Factor, Triumph 
Brewing Company, 138 Nassau 
Street, 609-924-7855. www.- 
triumphbrew.com. $5 cover. 
10:30 p.m. 


Outdoor Action 


Wanishi, My Friend, Stony 
Brook Millstone Watershed, 
Buttinger Nature Center, Pen- 
nington, 609-737-7592. www.- 
thewatershed.org. Family pro- 
gram about Native American Indi- 
ans in the area. Silent discovery 
hike through the forest. Tradition- 
al Lenape games. Register. Free. 
10 a.m. to noon. 


Sensory Safari, Plainsboro 
Recreation Park Ranger Divi- 
sion, Plainsboro Preserve, Scotts 
Corner Road, 609-799-0909. 
Family-friendly learn to use the 
sights, smells, and sounds of the 
outdoors. Also, Animal tracking 
walk and craft. Register. Free. 
3:30 p.m. 


Politics 


Reverend Robert Moore, Coali- 
tion for Peace Action, Suzanne 
Patterson Center, Route 206, 


Princeton, 609-924-5022. www.- 
peacecoalition.org. Celebrate 25 
years of service by executive di- 
rector, the Reverend Robert 
Moore. Potluck supper and re- 
membrances shared in writing 
and verbally. Gifts to the “Honor 
Bob” fund may be made at the 
website. 6:30 p.m. 


Open House, Princeton Friends 
School, 470 Quaker Road, 
Princeton, 609-683-1194. www.- 
princetonfriendsschool.org. Pre-K 
to grade 8, co-educational Quak- 
er school. After school and camp 
programs available. 1 to 3 p.m. 


What's in Store 


Rummage Sale, Trinity Church, 
33 Mercer Street, 609-924-2277. 
www.trinityprinceton.org. Rum- 
mage sale with furniture, elec- 
tronics, household items, bed- 
ding, winter coats, and sweaters. 
bedding and more. 9 a.m. to 1 
p.m. 


Princeton Singles, Winepress 
restaurant parking lot, 4484 
Route 27, Kingston, 609-896- 
1170. One hour walk along canal, 
followed by lunch. 10 a.m. 


Princeton Singles, Montgomery 
Shopping Center, Route 206 
North, 609-683-4993. Movie and 
dinner. 4 p.m. 


Professional and Business Sin- 
gles Network, Best Western 
New Hope, Route 202, New 
Hope, 888-348-5544. www.- 
PBSNinfo.com. Social and 
dance. $13. 8:30 p.m. 


An alternative to these procedures 


MEDICATION 
SURGERY 


DR. CIVINSKI 
OFFERS GENTLE CHIROPRACTIC CARE 


Civinski Chiropractic 
(609) 631-7200 


@ 
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Science Cafe, Princeton Senior 
Resource Center, Suzanne Pat- 
terson Center, 45 Stockton Street, 
609-924-7108. David Henry pres- 
ents “Pandemic Influenza 
Threat.” 2 p.m. 


Sports 


Fly Tying Demonstration, Ernest 
Schwiebert Trout Unlimited, 
Pennington Fire House, Bromel 
Place, Pennington, 609-984- 
3851. www.esctu.org. “Streamer 
Fishing” presented by George 
Daniel. Free. 6:30 p.m. 


Classical Music 
Open House, American Boy- 
choir, Princeton, 888-BOY- 
CHOIR. www.americanboychoir.- 
org. Third through sixth grade 


boys and their parents are invited. 
2to4p.m. 


Chevalier: Maurice and Me, 
CAPPS, Mount-Burke Theater, 
Peddie School, Hightstown, 609- 
490-7550. www.peddie.org/- 
capps. Tony Sandler presents a 
roller coaster ride of Maurice 
Chevalier’s life. $16. 2 p.m. 


Opera Scenes, Mason Gross 
School of the Arts, Schare 
Recital hall, 81 George Street, 
New Brunswick, 732-932-7511. 
www.masongross.rutgers.edu. 
Free. 2 p.m. 


Opera Master Classes, Zimmerli 
Art Museum, George and Hamil- 
ton streets, New Brunswick, 732- 
932-7237. www.zimmerlimuse- 
um.rutgers.edu. New Jersey 
Opera Theater’s Young Artist Pro- 
gram featuring eight singers ina 
year-long non-residency pro- 
gram. $3 donation to the muse- 
um. 2 p.m. 


Cello and Piano Duo, Bucks 
County Performing Arts 
Center, 1100 Edgewood Road, 
Yardley, PA, 215-493-3010. 
www.bcpac.org. Concert featur- 
ing Jeffrey Solow and Elise Auer- 
bach in program of works by Boc- 
cherini, Faure, Hindemith, Block, 
Debussy, Nin, and Brahms. $12. 
3 p.m. 


Lyric Theater, College of New 
Jersey, Kendall Hall, Ewing, 609- 
771-2551. www.tcnj.edu. Engel- 
bert Humperdinck’s “Hansel and 
Gretel.” 3:30 p.m. 


Classical Series, Princeton 
Symphony Orchestra, Richard- 
son Auditorium, 609-497-0020. 
www.princetonsymphony.org. 
Program includes the Enchanted 
Lake by Lyadov, Mysterious 
Moutain by Hovhanness, La Mer 
by Debussy, La Valse and Bolero 
by Ravel. Mark Laycock con- 
ducts. Gene DeLisa presents a 
pre-concert lecture at 3 p.m. $15 
to $60. 4 p.m. 


Vespers Recital Series, Christ 
Church, 5 Paterson Street, New 
Brunswick, 732-545-6262. www.- 
christchurchnewbrunswick.org. 
Music by Michelangelo Rossi, 
Jan Pieterzoon Sweelinck, and 
J.S. Bach’s “Piece d’Orgue” pre- 
sented by Mark Pacoe on organ. 
Free. 6 p.m. 


Cancellation 


Wine Tasting, MIT Club of 
Princeton, Mountain Lakes 
House, Princeton, 215-219-1579. 
www.alum.mit.edu. 


Little Shop of Horrors, Brook 
Arts Center, 10 Hamilton Street, 
Bound Brook, 732-469-7700. 
www.brookarts.org. Musical. $25. 
2 p.m. 


Miss Saigon, Bucks County 
Playhouse, 70 South Main 
Street, New Hope, 215-862-2041. 
www.buckscountyplayhouse.- 
com. Musical. $22 to $24. 2 p.m. 


The Prince & the Pauper, the 
Musical, Kelsey Theater, Mer- 
cer County Community 
College, 1200 Old Trenton Road, 
609-584-9444. www.- 
kelseytheatre.net. Pierrot Produc- 
tions presents. $16. 2 p.m. 


Cloud 9, Mason Gross School of 
the Arts, New Theater, 85 
George Street, New Brunswick, 
732-932-7511. www.mason- 
gross.rutgers.edu. Comedy by 
Caryl Churchill. $25. 2 p.m. 


Pride and Prejudice, Shake- 
speare Theater of New Jersey, 
F.M. Kirby Theater, Drew Univer- 
sity, Madison, 973-408-5600. 
www.shakespearenj.org. Anew 
Stage adaptation of Jane Austen's 
book. $36 to $50. 2 and 7 p.m. 


The Full Monty, Villagers The- 
ater, 475 DeMott Lane, Somer- 
set, 732-873-2210. www.- 
villagerstheatre.com. Musical. 
$18.2 p.m. 


Greetings, Off-Broadstreet The- 
ater, 5 South Greenwood Av- 
enue, Hopewell, 609-466-2766. 
www.off-broadstreet.com. 
$25.50. 2:30 p.m. 


One Mo’ Time, Crossroads The- 
ater, 7 Livingston Avenue, New 
Brunswick, 732-545-8100. www.- 
crossroadsnb.com. A celebration 
of New Orleans vaudeville, circa 


Hot on Her Feet: 
Soledad Barrio, right, 
and Noche Flamenca 
— singers, dancers, 
and musicians — 
present all aspects of 
flamenco, Tuesday, 
November 15, at Mc- 
Carter. 609-258-2787. 


Romeo and Juliet, State Theater, 


15 Livingston Avenue, New Brun- 
swick, 732-246-7469. www.- 
StateTheatreNJ.org. Aquila The- 
ater Company presents a bold 
new production in which each ac- 
tor in the company learns every 
part of “Romeo and Juliet.” On the 
night of the show, the audience 
decides which actors will play 
which roles — gender and age 
make no difference. $20 to $35. 
Pre-performance insight is avail- 
able. 7 p.m. 


1926. Directed by Ricardo Khan 


An Evening with Colin Mochrie 
$40 to $55. 3 p.m. and Brad Sherwood, Patriot 
Book of Days, Somerset Valley Theater at the War Memorial, 
Players, Amwell Road, Hillsbor- Memorial Drive, Trenton, 609- 
ough, 908-369-7469. www.svp- 984-8400. www.thewar- 
theatre.org. Lanford Wilson dra- memorial.com. Interactive show 
ma. $18. 3 p.m. with stars of “Whose Line is it 


Something’s Afoot, Actors’ NET, fae $27.50 to $47.50. 8 
635 North Delmorr Avenue, Mor- iis 
risville, 215-295-3694. www.- 
actorsnetbucks.org. Musical com- 
edy spoof. $15. 6 p.m. Continued on following page 


Institute For Spine & Scoliosis.. 
M. Darryl Antonacci, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Board Certified, Accredited Fellow Orthopaedic Spine Surgery 


Nationally Recognized and Awarded by the Scoliosis Research Society (2001, 2003), Cervical Spine Research 
Society (2000) & American Spinal Injury Association (2001). Co-investigator of the first US clinical trial using cell 
transplants in spinal cord rays One of seven surgeons in Manhattan and one of three in New Jersey who is an 

active member of both the CSRS and SRS-— the two premier societies for spine surgeons in the U.S. Fellow 
American American Academy of Orthopaedic Surgery and Fellow American College of Surgeons. 
One of America’s Top Physicians 2004— Spine Surgery. 


Complex Spinal Reconstructive Surgery 
Adult and Pediatric Scoliosis Surgery 
FDA Approved Total Disk Replacement (TDR) 
Minimally Invasive Spine Surgery 


- 3100 Princeton Pike, Lawrenceville, NJ 
* 1015 Madison Avenue at 79", New York, NY 


sind ae-o io 
psb.webmd.com/care/spine | aa : 
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“ON PATRIOTS STAGE” 


The Kaplan Series 


NEW LOST CITY 


Sa RAMBLERS 


3 All Seating Onstage with the artist! 
= > Thursday, November 16th at 7pm 


Smokey 


Robinson 


Rock ‘n’ Roll Hall of Fame and 
Songwriters’ Hall of Fame indu 


ctee! 


> Friday, November 17th at 8pm 


Graham Lustig’s 


whose look of delight is infectious.” 


THE NUTCRACKER 


_AS performed by the American Repertory Ballet 


Usher in the holiday season with Graham Lustig’s 
“The Nutcracker” and see the company that the 
New York Times recently called, “first-rate dancers, 


>» Saturday, December 9th at 2pm 


“@ Patriots 
Theater 


A at the War Memorial 


b 


The i 


| Nanny Station 


Nannies Available: 
Nights * Weekends * Summer 


After School * Full Time * Part Time 


For Ticket information 
please call 609:984.8400 
or 800.955.5566 or 

visit us online at 
www.thewarmemorial.com 


Response 


Ask about our Parents Night Out Program 


(609) 688-6838 x 113 


PRINCETON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


WARS 


Lyadov The Enchanted Lake 

Hovhaness Mysterious Mountain (Sympho 
Debussy La Mer 
Ravel La Valse 
Ravel Bolero 


Sunday, November 12, 2006, 4:00 pm 


Single tickets: 5H, 48, 33,15 


ny No.2) 


Family Holiday Concert 


DEC 16 Saturday, December 16, 2006, 4:00 
PSO POPS! Adults, $30. Children, $ 


Stuart Neill, tenor 
The Princeton High School Choir, 
Charles Sundquist, Director 


Holiday favorites, audience sing-along plus 


arias and orchestral suites for the whole family. 
Discounted Group Tickets now available. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 609-497-0020. 


Sponsored ty: Patriot Fidelity 


pm 
18. 


beautiful 


JAN 21 


The Edward T. Cone Series 


Sunday, January 21, 2007, 4:00 pm 
Basia Danilow, violin 

Schubert Symphony No.8,"Unfinished” 
Vaughan Williams The Lark Ascending 
Beethoven Symphony No. 6 (Pastorale) 


Single tickets: $60, 48, 33, 15 


& 


aa 


FOR 


P.O. Box 


MCKETS CALL 


250, Princeton, NJ 08542 


Dates, times, programs and 
artists subject to change. 


on the Arts/Dept. of State 


Phone: (609) 497-0020 


This program: is funded in part by NEW #MREY 
STATE COUNCA 
the New Jersey State Council On THE ARTS 


609-497-0020 


tra | www.princetonsymphony.org 


Fax: (609) 497-0904 


Opportunities 


HomeFront invites donations 
of cranberry sauce, canned vegeta- 
bles, boxed mashed potatoes, fruit 


juice, stuffing mix, dessert items, 


turkey certificates, tuna, beef stew, 
canned or evaporated milk, dry 
soup mixes, hot and cold cereal, 
rice, pasta, tomato sauce, macaroni 
and cheese, peanut butter, jelly, and 
canned beans. Thanksgiving bas- 
kets should be delivered to Home- 
Front from Tuesday to Thursday, 
November 14 to 16. Call Bernie at 
609-989-9417, ext. 30. 
Womanspace invites donations 
of boxed stuffing; brown and serve 
rolls; cake mixes; canned icing, 
cranberry sauce, canned ham, pud- 
ding, pumpkin, vegetables, and 
fruits; macaroni and cheese, pie 
crust mix, pretzels, rice, spaghetti 
and sauce, trail mix, and gift cards 
for clients to buy turkeys, fresh 
fruits, and vegetables. Drop off at 
1860 Brunswick Avenue, Law- 
renceville, 9 a.m .to 4 p.m., through 
Friday, December 17. 


Salvation Army seeks volun- 
teers for four-hour shifts with red 
kettles at numerous locations 
throughout New Jersey. Donations 
are using to provide hot meals, 
warm clothing, and small toys for 
children during the holidays. Dur- 
ing the year they are used for soup 
kitchens, food pantries, shelters, 
emergency disaster services, youth 


and senior programs, Call 908- 
851-8207. 


Donate Please 


Middlesex 4-H Council will be 
collecting gifts including new 
clothing, toys, games, and other 
items suitable for children on 
Wednesday, November 15; Mon- 
day, December 4; and Wednesday, 
December 6, from 7 to 9 p.m., at 
645 Cranbury Road, East 
Brunswick. 732-398-5261. 

Odette’s in New Hope seeks pic- 
tures or postcards from the 1960s or 
70s. Call Bob Egan at 215-794- 
7716. www.bobegan.com. 


Princeton Elks Lodge seeks 
warm coats for donation to the 
Trenton Area Soup Kitchen. Call 
Anne Robotti at 609-902-3676. 


Kids Can Change the World 
fundraiser aimed at raising funds 
for equipment, services, and schol- 


_arships for disadvantaged children. 


Donate in fishbowls at My Gym lo- 
cations through Saturday, Decem- 
ber 16. www.my-gym.com. 


Mensa Foundation is accept- 
ing applications for its annual 
scholarship contest requiring en- 
rollment at an accredited college or 
university. Deadline is Tuesday, 
January 16. www.mensafounda- 
tion.org. 


day, November 16. 


Volunteer Please 


Middlesex County of Human 
Services offers free training for 
mental health, addiction, and youth 
services professionals on Thursday 
and Friday, December 14 and 15, 
8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., in Sayre- 
ville. Register. Call Annette Dill at 
732-745-4045. 


2007 Dog Days of Lam- 
bertville Calendar is available in 
New Hope and Lambertville to 
benefit Hunterdon Humane Ani- 
mal Shelter, Make Peace with Ani- 
mals, and Animal Alliance. Call 
Adrien Gerson at 609-397-2654. 
www.lambertvilledogs.com. $10; 
$15 with postage. 


Robert Wood Johnson Universi- 
ty Hospital Hamilton offers “Life 
Changes” support group to focus 
on helping patients retain normal- 
cy while battling cancer. The first 
meeting is Friday, November 17, at 
6:30 p.m., at 3100 Quakerbridge 
Road, Mercerville. 609-584-5900, 
www.rwyjhamilton.org. 


Continued from preceding page 


Group chanting, mantra recita- 
tion, and discussion. 8 p.m. 


Metallic Blues, Central New Jer- 
sey Jewish Film Festival, Regal 
Cinemas, 2399 Route 1 South, 
North Brunswick, 732-932-4166. 
www.jewishstudies.rutgers.edu. 
Canada, Germany, and Israel, 
2004. English, Hebrew, and Ger- 
man with English subtitles. $9. 
4:45 p.m. 


New Jersey Film Festival, Scott 
Hall 123, College Avenue, New 
Brunswick, 732-932-8482. www.- 
njfilmfest.com. “Daughters of the 
Dust,” Julie Dash, 1991. $7. 7 
p.m. 


Wycliffe Gordon, NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, 
Stuart County Day School, 
Princeton, 609-924-2545. An af- 
ternoon of New Orleans jazz pre- 
sented by jazz trombonist 
Wycliffe Gordon. Silent auction. 
$75 to $5,000. 4 p.m. 


For Trekies 


USS Avenger, Borders Books, 
East Brunswick, 732-449-9666. 
www.ussavenger.org. Meeting for 
members of area Star Trek and 
science fiction fan organization. 
All interested persons welcome. 3 
p.m. 


Spiritual Science Research 
oundation, South Brunswick 

Library, 110 Kingston Lane, 
Monmouth Junction, 732-329- 
4000. www.sahajmarg.org. “An- 
cestral Problems: Manifesting 
Through Many Ways in Our 
Lives.” Register. Free. 2 to 4 p.m. 


Kristalinacht Program, Rider 
University, Koppelman Holo- 
caust Center, Gill Chapel, Law- 
renceville, 609-896-5345. Annual 

rogram to commemorate 

ristalinacht, the night of Novem- 
ber 9, 1938, when the Nazi Secret 
Service incited mobs to attack 
Jewish citizens, synagogues, and 
Jewish-owned businesses and 
Gopeeree. Holocaust survivors J. 

alter Loeb and lise Loeb share 
their stories. Free and open to the 
public. 3 p.m. ; 


Krishna Kendra, 13 Briardale 
Court, Plainsboro, 609-203-6730. 


Second Annual Tricky Tray Auc- 
tion, New Jersey Museum of 
Agriculture, College Farm Road 
and Route 1, North Brunswick, 
732-249-2077. www.agri- 
culturemuseum.org. Drawing at 
4:30 p.m. 3 to 8 p.m. 


Household Toxins, Personalize 
Nutrition, Century 21, 10 
Schalks Crossing Road, Plains- 
boro, 609-637-0420. George Pie- 
garo Jr. presentation features in- 
formation about indoor air pollu- 
tion including toxic chemicals in 
the home. Register. Free. 10 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. 


Blood Drive, Plainsboro Public 
Library, 641 Plainsboro Road, 
609-275-2897. 10:30 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. 


Yantra Painting: Celebrate the 
Goddess, Princeton Center for 
Yoga & Health, 50 Vreeland Dri- 
ve, Suite 506, Skillman, 609-924- 


. 7294. www.princetonyoga.com. 


$120. 10:30 a.m. 


Nia Basics, Studio Zen, 57 
Hamilton Avenue, Hopewell, 609- 
466-7787. www.studiozen.org. 
Register. $20. 1 p.m. 


Satsang Series, Integral Yoga of 
Princeton, 122 Carter Road, 
Princeton, 609-683-9199. www.- 
integralyogaprinceton.org. “Drop 
Your Burdens: The Inner Joy of 
Meditation” presented by Rev- 
erend Jaganath Carrera. $15, 
6:30 p.m. 


History 


Colonial Kids, William Trent 
House, 15 Market Street, Tren- 
ton, 609-989-3027. www.- 
williamtrenthouse.org. Hands-on 
activities for children 6-11 includ- 
ing quill pen writing, toys and 
games, and scented sachet mak- 
ing. Children must be accompa- 
nied by an adult. Children $1: 
Adults $2.50. 12:30 to 2 p.m. 


Open House, Historical Socie 
of West Windsor, Schenck v 
House, 50 Southfield Road, West 
Windsor, 609-799-1278. Self- 
guided tour of 1790-1830 kitchen 
and Victorian double parior. Eng- 
lish-Dutch barn, outhouse, corn 
crib, and other farm buildings on 
view. Donations welcome. 1 to 4 
p.m. 


Darren Staloff, Raritan Millstone 
Heritage Alliance, O’Connor’s 
Beef ‘n Chowder House, 1719 
Amwell Road, Somerset, 732- 
463-0767. Author of “Hamilton, 
Adams, Jefferson: The Politics of 
Enlightenment and the American 
Foundling,” talks about John 
Adams following a champagne 
brunch. The meeting is part of the 
fall series celebrating the five 
presidents of the U.S. Register. 
Brunch and meeting, $20. Meet- 
ing, $10. 2 p.m. 


Winter Tales, Grounds For 
Sculpture, 18 Fairgrounds Road, 
Hamilton, 609-689-1089. www.- 
groundsforsculpture.org. “Snow- 
flake Bentley” and “How the 
Grinch Stole Christmas” read by 
poet, musician, and artist D.J. 
Haslett. Free with park admis- 
sion. 1:30 p.m. 


Indoor Sports League, The 
Wacky Gym Family Fun Place, 
1300 Windsor Road, West Wind- 
sor, 609-918-9090. Tryouts and 
demos for kickball, floor polo, 
Safe dodgeball, volleyball, and 
cheerleading. 3 to 5 p.m. 


Lectures 


This is Mozart, East Brunswick 
Public Library, Two Jean Walling 
Civic Center, 732-390-6767. 
www.cbpl.org. Multimedia pres- 
entation about the life, times, and 
music of Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart presented by Catherine 
Sprage. Free. 2 p.m. 


Women's Veteran's Day Cele- 
bration, ERA Education Fund, 
Project Freedom, Freedom 
Boulevard, Lawrenceville, 609- 
882-6815. “Honoring New Jersey 
Women Heroes in the 
Towards Equality” features 
screening of “Alice Paul: Crusad- 
er for Equality” and “Rosie the 
Riveter.” Discussions with the 

ters of Women Workers, 

War Veterans of World War Il, and 

today's women military veterans. 
Going on to Help Finish the Job 

of the ERA" with Dorie Rothman. 

Register. $10 donation. 2 to 4:30 

.m. 


p 
Concert, 112th Field Artillery As- 
sociation, National Guaetek: 


mory, 151 pag Cc Road, 
Lawrenceville, 609-530-680" 
The 64rd Army Band in concert 


for Commemoration of Veterans. 
Public is welcome. Free. 11 a.m. 


Smoke Free Society offers a 
free download of “Proven Stop 
Smoking Technique” at www.- 
smokefreesociety.org on Thurs- 
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Cathy Weigand, Ewing Library, 


61 Scotch Road, Ewing. 609-882- 
3130. Original pop songs. 2 p.m. 


Arturo Romay, Sotto 128 


Restaurant and Lounge, 128 
Nassau Street, Princeton, 609- 
921-7555. www.sotto128.com. 
Latin jazz guitar. 5 to 8 p.m. 


Carol Heffler Quartet, Lam- 


bertville Station, 11 Bridge. 
Street, Lambertville, 609-397- 
8300. Carol Heffler, vocals; Jason 
Teborek, piano; Roy Cumming, 
bass; and Mark Pultorak, drums. 
Reservations suggested. 8 p.m. 


Outdoor Action 


alte nti 


Shelter Building Wilderness 


Survival, Washington Crossing 
State Park, Visitor Center, Ti- 
tusville, 609-737-0609. Funda- 
mentals pertaining to survival 
when lost in the wild lead to con- 
structing a weatherproof shelter. 
Register. Free. 1:30 to 3 p.m. 


Concert for Peace, Coalition for 


Peace Action, Princeton Univer- 
sity, 609-924-5022. www.peace- 
coalition.org. Interfaith service for 
peace presented by the Reverend 
Major General Kermit Johnson, 
former chief of Army chaplains. 
Conference, “Smart Security: 
Sensible Multilateral American 
Response to Terrorism,” begins at 
1:30 p.m. featuring Ira Shorr, 
Physicians for Social Responsibil- 
ity, and Randall Caroline Fors- 
berg, Institute for Defense and 
Disarmament Studies. 11 a.m. 


Open House, The Pennington 
School, 112 West Delaware Av- 


enue, Pennington, 609-737-6128. 


www.pennington.org. For grades 
9 to 12. Register. 2 p.m. 


Jewish Singles of Mercer Coun- 
ty, KC Prime Restaurant, Law- 
renceville. www.mercerjewish- 
singles.org. Brunch. Register on- 
line. 1 p.m. 


‘The Value of Names’: George Street Play- 


house’s new play, with Dan Lauria, left, Liz 
Larsen, and Jack Klugman, goes into previews 
Tuesday, November 14, and opens Friday, 
November 17. 732-732-246-7717. 


Little Feat, McCarter Theater, 91 
University Place, 609-258-2787. 
www.mccarter.org. Rock and roll 
with one of the original jam bands 
featuring New Orleans rhythm 
and blues. $32 to $38. 8 p.m. 


Literati 


Delaware Valley Poets, Barnes & 


Noble, MarketFair, 609-716- 
1570. Readings followed by an 
open mic. Free. 8 p.m. 


PFLAG, Trinity Church, 33 Mercer 
Street, Princeton, 609-683-5155. 
www.pflagprinceton.org. Support 
group for parents, families, and 
friends of lesbians and gays. 
Free. 7:30 p.m. 


Lawrenceville Main Street, 17 
Phillips Avenue, Lawrenceville, 
609-219-9300. www.lawrence- 
villemainstreet.com. The land- 
scape committee asks volunteers 
to join the cleanup effort. Please 
bring rakes, brooms, and pruning 
sheers. Noon to 3 p.m. 
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ent One-on-One Tutoring 
., a 
Tutor Station 


In Your home... 
on your schedule... 


ww. TheTutorStation.com 


PRINCETON Saturday 
UNIVERSITY November II, 2006 
at 8:00 pm 


CONCERTS 


Composing-in-the-Moment 


A Concert of Original Compositions 
written and performed by 


Ralph Bowen, guest director & saxophone 
Bruce Arnold, guitar 

John Arrucci, drums 

Michael Cochrane, piano 

Brian Glassman, 4a:; 


the distinguished teachers of jazz 
at Princeton University 


and a work by 
Anthony D.J. Branker 


director, Princeton University Jazz Program 


TICKETS: $26, $23, $17; STUDENTS, $10,$5 609.258.5000 


RICHARDSON AUDITORIUM IN ALEXANDER HALL 
www.princeton.edu/sites/puconcerts 


UMDN] - Robert Wooe 
Call today to schedu 


Princeton Dermatology Associates 
301 North Harrison Street, Suite LE © Princeton, NJ 


609-685-4999 


a 
+ 


Professor, 


on Medical School 
le your appointment! 
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ACantor’s Tale, Central New 
Jersey Jewish Film Festival, 
Regal Cinemas, 2399 Route 1 
South, North Brunswick, 732- 
932-4166. www.jewishstudies.- 
rutgers.edu. United States, 2005. 
English. $9. 2:45 p.m. 


KZ, Central New Jersey Jewish 
Film Festival, Regal Cinemas, 
2399 Route 1 South, North 
Brunswick, 732-932-4166. www.- 
jewishstudies.rutgers.edu. United 
Kingdom, 2005. English and Ger- 
man with English subtitles. $9. 


www.rider.edu/ccs. Information 
session explaining “focused cur- 
riculum for working adults,” with 
associates, bachelors, and mas- 
ters degree options. Weekend, 
evening, and online classes. 5 to 
7 p.m. 


| November 13 


Continued from preceding page 


| History 


j Kristallnacht Memorial Remem- 
brance Program, Office of New 
Jersey Governor, NJ Assembly 
Chambers, State House, Trenton, 
609-292-9274. Memorial to Nazi 
riots in Germany on November 9, 


~ COLD SOIL ROAD TRENTON FARMERS MKT 
PRINCETON, NJ 08540 SPRUCE STREET  ~ 


www .terhuneorchards.com 


Fresh Baked Pies 


Vs 1938. Hundreds of Jewish syne 
For Thanksgiving ae an 7:30 pm. 
(order now) were ransacked; many Jews Classical Music D ; 
were beaten and killed; and anc ng 


30,000 Jews were sent to con- Princeton Recorder Society, 


Open Tues. & Wed. Nov. 21 & 22, 9 to 7 


\ + Thanksgiving Day 9-12 
* apple 


* peach 
* peach melba 
* sugarless peach 


* apple cranberry 
* sugarless apple 
* apple streusel 


centration camps. Kristallnacht 
survivor, Fred Heyman, is guest 
speaker. Candlelighting ceremo- 
ny for all survivors. Music presen- 
tations. Public invited. Free. 7 
p.m. 


Kingston Presbyterian Church, 
Route 27, Kingston, 609-393- 
3762. www.princetonrecorder.- 
org. Joan Kimball, co-director of 
the Philadelphia ensemble, Pif- 
faro. All recorder players and their 


Mambo and Salsa, Central Jer- 


sey Dance Society, Momentum 
Fitness, 377 Wall Street, 609- 
945-1883. www.jerseyjumpers.- 
org. Lessons. $20. 7 p.m. 


Gentle Yoga Class, One Yoga 
Center, 405 Route 130, East 
Windsor, 609-918-0963. www.- 
oneyogacenter.net. Register. 
$16. 6 p.m. 


Optimizing the Diagnosis and 


* sweet potato 

* pecan 

* raspberry 

¢ strawberry rhubarb 

* apple crisp 

* apple blueberry crisp 
* mince * apple cranberry crisp 


guests are welcome. Free for first 
time visitors. 7 p.m. 


World Music 


Soledad Barrio and Noche Fla- 
menca, McCarter Theater, 91 
University Place, 609-258-2787. 
www.mccarter.org. Madrid-based 


¢ apple walnut 

¢ blueberry 

¢ coconut custard 
¢ cherry 

* sugarless cherry 
* lemon blueberry 


Family Theater 


Songwriting and Effective Stage 
Presence Workshops, VSA Arts 
of New Jersey, Linwood Middle 
School, 25 Linwood Place, North 
Brunswick, 732-745-3885. www.- 


* pumpkin * very berry 


wth. 


APPLES « CIDER 


= VEGETABLES ¢ CIDER DONUTS 


Send a Gift Box of Fresh Apples for the Holidays 


(609) 924-2310 © Hours 9-6 Weekdays, 9-5 Sat. & Sun. © www.terhuneorchards.com 
Special Holiday Hours: Tues. & Wed., Nov. 21 & 22, 9-7; THANKSGIVING DAY, NOV 23, 9-12 


Custom Logo Wear * Screen Printing 


Promotional Products 


GET NOTICED! 


Visit our full service showroom 
to see all that we have to offer. 


-EmbroidMe_- 


vsanj.org. Two-session songwrit- 
ing workshop: “The Story Behind 
the Song presented by Spook 
Handy. He has written hundreds 
of songs and performed more 
than 2,000 concerts in his 20-year 
career. Also, “From Stories to 
Lyrics” on Monday, November 20. 
Register. $30. 7 p.m. 


Lectures 


American Jewish Experience, 
Jewish Historical Society of 
New Jersey, Monroe Township 
Jewish Center, 11 Cornell Av- 
enue, 732-249-4894. www.- 
jewishgen.org/jhcj. “A Caribbean 
Jumbalaya” presented by Ruth 
Marcus Patt. Free. 10 a.m. 


Vaclav Havel, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Woodrow Wilson School, 
Bowl 016, Robertson Hall, 609- 
258-3000. www.wws.Princeton.- 
edu. Free. 4:30 p.m. 


Institute of Management Con- 
sultants, Westin, Forrestal Vil- 
lage, Plainsboro, 609-443-0469. 
www.imcnewjersey.org. “Growing 
a Successful Consulting Prac- 
tice,” Michael Hierl, Pacesetter 
Group. $40. 6 p.m. 


Remote Computing: Step-by- 
Step, Princeton PC Users 
Group, Lawrenceville Public Li- 
brary, Route 1 and Darrah Lane, 
908-218-0778. www.ppcug-nj.- 
org. “Wireless Network and Inter- 
net Security” presented by Hank 
Kee, a computer management 
consultant. Free. 7:30 p.m. 


company of dancers, singers, and 
musicians present all aspects of 
flamenco. $33 to $38. 8 p.m. 


Art 


Art Opening, South Brunswick 


Arts Commission, South 
Brunswick Municipal Building, 
540 Route 522, 732-329-4000. 
Opening reception for “Tradi- 
tions,” an exhibit of personal, cul- 
tural, and religious traditions. On 
view to December 29. 6:30 p.m. 


® 


The Trial of Ebenezer Scrooge, 


Bristol Riverside Theater, 120 
Radcliffe Street, Bristol, 215-785- 
0100. www.brtstage.org. A play 
by Mark Brown finds Scrooge one 
year after his miraculous Christ- 
mas. Through December 10. $29 
to $37. 8 p.m. 


The Value of Names, George 


Street Playhouse, 9 Livingston 
Avenue, New Brunswick, 732- 
246-7717. www.gsponline.org. 
Drama by Jeffrey Sweet stars 
Jack Klugman as a retired comic 
whose career was derailed by the 
blacklist, Dan Lauria, the man 
who betrayed him to the House 
Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, and Liz Larsen, the comic's 
daughter. Directed by James 
Glossman. Through December 
17. $28 to $56. Preview. 8 p.m. 


Treatment of Diabetes, Robert 
Wood Johnson Hamilton Cen- 
ter for Health and Weliness, 
3100 Quakerbridge Road, Mer- 
cerville, 609-584-5900. www.- 
rwjhamilton.org. Panel of clinical 
experts discuss topics related to 
the medical management of dia- 
betes includes doctors John W. 
Kennedy, Mahmood |. Siddique, 
and Nighat Mirza. Dinner servic- 
es. Register. Free. 6 p.m. 


Smoking Cessation and Weight 
Loss Workshops, Hypnosis 
Counseling Center, Reynolds 
Middle School, Yardville Hamilton 
Square Road, Hamilton Square, 
609-631-4000. www.hypnosinj.- 
com. Barry Wolfson presents a 
one-hour workshop including 
hypnosis exercises and discus- 
sion. Optional audio tape or CD 
available. Register. $44 each. 
6:30 p.m. 


Support Group, Children and 


Adults with Attention-Deficit 
Hyperactivity Disorder, River- 
side School, 58 Riverside Drive, 
Princeton, 609-683-8787. 
“School Support Classification 
(IEP) vs. 504 Accommodations” 
presented by Agnes Golding, di- 
rector of student services, Prince- 
ton Regional Schools. Open to 
the public. 7 p.m. 


How to Quit Smoking for Good, 


Robert Wood Johnson Univer- 
sity Hospital, 125 Paterson 
Street, Room 1302, New Bruns- 
wick, 732-235-8215. www.rwjuh.- 


Yiddish Theater: A Love Story, 
Central New Jersey Jewish 


of Lawrenceville 
4120 Quakerbridge Road 
lawrencevillenj@embroidme.com 


edu. Free public program. Regis- 
ter. 7 p.m. 


609-275-6611 


_ www.embroidme-lawrencevillenj.com 


Open House, Rider University 
College of Continuing Studies, 
Bart Luedeke Center, Route 206 
Lawrenceville, 609-896-5036. 


Introducing 


Nia Le bracto- 


Licensed Aesthetician 
at 


The Aesthetics Center @ 
Princeton Dermatology Associates 


Acne ® Sun Damage * Age Spots * Wrinkles 
Customized Facials © Chemical Peels 


Microdermabrasion 


609-655-4544. 


x 


5 Centre Drive, Suite LA ¢ Monroe, NJ | 


Film Festival, Regal Cinemas, 
2399 Route 1 South, North 
Brunswick, 732-932-4166. www.- 
jewishstudies.rutgers.edu. Israel, 
United States, 2006. English and 
Yiddish. $9. 12:30 p.m. 


Indoor Sports League, The 


Wacky Gym Family Fun Place, 
1300 Windsor Road, West Wind- 
sor, 609-918-9090. Tryouts and 
demos for kickball, floor polo, 


FABULOUS SAVINGS 


ON HANDWOVEN 


WOOLEN RUGS 


Some Representative Samples: 


2'6” x 10’ 


$1799.00 
$2999.99 


Fresh Flowers + Thanksgiving 
and Christmas arrangements 
Table centerpieces + Giftbaskets - 
including fruit, candy and spectacular 


floral 


With this coupon... 
| Take an additonal 5% off your next purchase! 


4587 Rt. 27 (Main St.) * Kingston * 609 683-8007 


expressions 


a 


‘e 
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At the Movies 


New Jersey Filmfest 


Scott Hall 123, College Avenue, 
New Brunswick, 732-932-8482. 
www.njfilmfest.com. “Daughters 
of the Dust,” Julie Dash, 1991. $7. 
Friday through Sunday, Novem- 
ber 10 to 12,7 p.m. 


Mainstream Movies 


Confirm titles with theaters. 


Borat: Cultural Learning of 
America for Make Benefit Glori- 
ous National of Kazakhstan. 
Comedy with Sacha Baron Cohen. 
AMC. 


Catch a Fire. Political thriller 
stars Tim Robbins and Derek Luke. 
AMC, MarketFair, Montgomery, 
Multiplex, Regal. 


The Departed. Action with 
Leonardo DeCaprio and Jack 
Nicholson. AMC, Destinta, Mar- 
ketFair, Multiplex, Regal. 


Employee of the Month. Com- 
edy with Dane Cook and Jessica 
Simpson. AMC. 


Flags of Our Fathers. Clint 
Eastwood directs film based on the 
photo, “Raising the Flag on Iwo Ji- 
ma.” AMC, Destinta, MarketFair, 
Montgomery, Multiplex, Regal. 


Flicka. Alison Lohman stars in 
film about a girl and a wild mus- 
tang. AMC, Destinta, MarketFair, 
Multiplex, Regal. 


Flushed Away. Animation fea- 
turing voices of Hugh Jackman and 
Kate Winslet. AMC, Destinta, 
MarketFair, Multiplex, Regal. 


The Grudge 2. Horror sequel 
directed by Takashi Shimizu. 
AMC, Destinta. 


The Guardian. Action with 
Kevin Costner and Ashton Kutch- 
er. AMC. 


® The Illusionist. Edward Norton 


* 


portrays a stage magician in old Vi- 
enna. Montgomery. 


The Last King of Scotland. 
Forest Whitaker portrays Ugandan 
dictator Idi Amin. Garden. 


Little Miss Sunshine. Family 
film with Steve Carell, Toni Col- 


lette, and Abigail Breslin. Mont- 
gomery. 


Man of the Year. Comedy star- 
ring Robin Williams as a comedian 
running for president. AMC, Mar- 
ketFair, Multiplex, Regal. 


Marie Antoinette. Kiersten 
Dunst in the title role. AMC, Mar- 
ketFair, Montgomery, Multiplex. 


The Marine. Action with John 
Cena and Kelly Carlson. AMC, 
Destinta. 


One Night With the King. 
Adaptation of book by Tommy 
Tenney about a young Jewish or- 
phan who becomes Queen of Per- 
sia. Destinta. 


Open Season. Comedy with 
Gary Sinee and Paul Westerberg. 
AMC, _ Destinta, MarketFair, 
Multiplex, Regal. 


The Prestige. Thriller with 
Hugh Jackman and Christian Bale. 
AMC,  Destinta, MarketFair, 
Multiplex, Regal. 


The Queen. Helen Mirren in 
fictional story of the British after 
the death of Princess Diana. Gar- 
den, Montgomery. 


Running With Scissors. Dra- 
ma based on the memoirs of Au- 
gusten Burroughs, raised by an un- 
orthodox psychiatrist, and starring 
Joseph Cross, Annette Bening, 
Alec Baldwin, and Gwyneth Pal- 
trow. AMC, Multiplex. 


Santa Clause 3: The Escape 
Clause. Comedy with Tim Allen 
and Martin Short. AMC, Destinta, 


Penelope Cruz stars 
in Pedro Almodavar’s 
‘Volver.’ 


MarketFair, Multiplex, Regal. 


Saw II. Horror directed by Dar- 
ren Lynn Bousman. AMC, Destin- 


ta, MarketFair, Multiplex, Regal. 


AMC Hamilton 24 Theaters, 325 


Sloan Avenue, |I-295 Exit 65-A, 609- 
890-8307. 24-screen multiplex. 
$8.50; $6.50 matinees; $7.50 stu- 
dents; $5.50 children. 


Destinta, Independence Plaza, 
264 South Broad Street, Hamilton, 
609-888-4500. Stadium-seating 12- 
screen multiplex. $7.50; $5.50 stu- 
dents; $5 matinees & Tuesday 
nights. 


Garden Theater, 160 Nassau 
Street, 609-683-7595. Two screens 
with stadium-seating. $8; $5 for 
shows before 6 p.m. 


MarketFair-UA, Route 1 South, 
609-520-8700. Stadium-seating. $9; 
$6.50 matinees; $6, children and 
seniors. 


Montgomery Center Theater, 
Routes 206 and 518, Rocky Hill, 
609-924-7444. $8; $5 matinees. 


Multiplex Cinemas Town Center 


Plaza, 319 Route 130 North, East 
Windsor, 609-371-8473. Stadium- 
seating, 15 screens. $7.50; $5.25 
matinees. 

Regal Theaters, Route 1 South, 
New Brunswick, 732-940-8343. Sta- 
dium-seating multiplex. $9.25; $6.50 
matinees. 


safe dodgeball, volleyball, and 
cheerleading. 5:30 to 7 p.m. 


Lectures 


How to Hire, Motivate, and Re- 
tain Great Employees, Prince- 
ton Public Library, 65 Wither- 
spoon Street, 609-393-0505. 
www.princetonlibrary.org. 
SCORE presents a seminar. Reg- 
ister. 6:45 p.m. 


Scott Ritter, Rider University Of- 
fice of Campus Life, Bart 
Luedeke Center Theater, Law- 
renceville, 609-896-5327. www.- 
rider.edu. Chief Weapons Inspec- 
tor for the United States Special 
Commission in Iraq, he was in 
charge of searching for weapons 
of mass destruction and partici- 
pated in more than a dozen in- 
spections, culminating in his be- 
ing labeled a spy by Iraq and 
blocked from weapon sites by 
Iraqi officials. Free. 7 p.m. 


Ritter is the author of “Iraq Confi- 
dential: The Untold Story of the 
Intelligence Conspiracy to Under- 
mine the UN and Overthrow Sad- 
dam Hussein,” “Frontier Justice: 
Weapons of Mass Destruction 
and the Bushwhacking of Ameri- 
ca,” “War of Iraq: What Team 
Bush Does Want You to Know,” 
and “Endgames: Solving the Iraq 
Problem, Once and For All.” 


Look Ma, No HTML!, Princeton | 
Macintosh Users Group, Jadwin 
Hall A-10, Washington Road, 973- 
912-7725. www.pmug-nj.org. 
“Blogs, Podcasts, and Websites 
Made Easy With iWeb” presented 
by Steven Resnick. Free. 7:30 p.m. 


Joel Klein, Princeton University, 


Woodrow Wilson School, Bowl 
016, Robertson Hall, 609-258- 
3000. www.wws.Princeton.edu. 
Free. 7:30 p.m. 


Science Lectures 


World Usability Day Celebra- 
tion, IEEE, David Sarnoff Corpo- 
ration, Route 1 North, West Wind- 
sor, 609-578-1886. www.acm.- 
org/chapters/princetonacm. 
Events to promote the value of 
usability engineering, user-cen- 
tered design, and every users re- 
sponsibility to ask for things that 
work better. Keynote speakers in- 
clude Edmond Isralski, Abbott 
Laboratories; Mark Altom, Avaya; 
and Todd Warfel, MessageFirst. 
Register. 6:30 p.m. 


Amateur Astronomers Associa- 
tion of Princeton, Peyton Hall, 
lvy Lane, Princeton University, 
609-252-1223. www.- 
princetonastronomy.org. “Giant 
Eyepieces that Swallow Space- 
craft” presented by Al Nagler, 
founder and CEO of Tele Vue Op- 
tics. Free. 8 p.m. 


Outdoor Action 


Horticulture Class: Flower Ar- 
ranging, Duke Farms, 80 Route 
206 South, Hillsborough, 908- 
243-3627. Thanksgiving arrange- 
ment. Register. $15. 10 a.m. 


The Pribilofs: Alaska’s Puffin 
Paradise, Bucks County 
Audubon Society, Visitors Cen- 
ter, 2877 Creamery Road, Sole- 
bury Township, 215-297-5880. 
beas.org. Explore the natural 
treasures of Alaska with Jeffrey 
Hall. Register. Free. 7:30 p.m. 


After Noon Concert, Princeton 
University Chapel, Washington 
Road, 609-258-3654. Free. 12:30 
p.m. 


Dizzy Gillespie All Star Big 
Band, McCarter Theater, 91 
University Place, 609-258-2787. 
www.mccarter.org. Re-creation of 
vintage arrangements written for 
Gillespie's big bands of the 1940s 
and ‘50s. $45 to $50. 8 p.m. 


Art 


Art Workshop, Murdoch Art Stu- 
dio, The Art Station, 148 Mon- 
mouth Street, Hightstown, 609- 
638-6555. www.murdochart.com. 
Open drawing or painting work- 
shop. Live model will pose fro 
three-hour session. Register. 
$15.1to4p.m. 


The Sensuous in Art, Institute 
for Advanced Study and 
Princeton University, Mc- 
Cormick Hall, Princeton Universi- 
ty, 609-734-8175. www.ias.edu. 
“As it Were: Mysticism, Visuality, 
and the Odor of Sanctity” by Jef- 
frey Hamburger, professor of His- 


tory of Art and Architecture, -Har- - 


vard University. Free. 5 p.m. 


Continued on following page 


“What makes our school 
different from others?” 


“Lack of bureaucracy” 


William Jenison 
Princeton Science Academy graduate 2008 


OPEN HOUSE 


NOVEMBER 19'" 12:00-2:00 PM 


Route 518, Rambling Pines, Hopewell, NJ (609) 924-2206 


www.ThreeSchoolsInOne.com 


ALAN BIENSTOCK, MD 
Plastic & Reconstructive Surgery 
638 Lawrence Road 
Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 

_ (609) 977-9286 


In Just One Hour 
You Can Change 
Your Smile 


re 
Befor 


Actual Patient's photo. 


After 
Tooth Fairy Dental Spa 
Marjan Habibian D.D.S. 
Nadeem U. Haseeb D.D.S. 
Dr. Rani Gogeneni, DDS 
Dr. Nimrat Heir, DDS. MA 


ffices in Two Locations: 
Plainsboro West Windsor 
609-799-5577 609-716-7600 


. Wwww.toothfairydentalspa.com 
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PRINCETON - Se 
UNIVERSITY wi eel 
at 8:00 pm 
CONCERTS : 


LA BONNE CHANSON 


Evenings of French Chamber Music - | 


QUATUOR 
PARISII. 


© JEROME PHILIPPE 
| CORREAS BIANCONI gs 
baritone piano §f 
Tailleferre: String Quartet 
Ravel: Don Quichotte a Dulcinée 
Hahn: Quintet for Piano and Strings 
Fauré: La Bonne Chanson for Baritone, 


Piano, and String Quartet 


TICKETS: $40, $30, $20; Students, $10,$5 609.258.5000 


RICHARDSON AUDITORIUM IN ALEXANDER HALL 
www.princeton.edu/sites/puconcerts 


November 15 


Continued from preceding page 


Ride 


o 


r Furniture 


a Se = 


Fine Quality Home Furnishings at Substantial Savings 


BEDROOM & BEDDING 
SALE 


The Whole Month of November 


Gift Certificates Available 
Dining Room, Bedroom, Occasional 
Custom Made Upholstery * Accessories 
Leather Furniture * Prints * Serta Bedding 
HUNDREDS OF MANUFACTURERS 


4621 Route 27, Kingston, NJ 
609-924-0147 


www.riderfurniture.com 
Mon-Fri 10-6, Thurs. 10-8 pm « Sat. 10-5 pm, Sun. 12-4 


Advanced Digestive Center* 
ireddi M.D., FACP 


Is pleased to announce the expansion of our services to the 
Greater Princeton Area/Route | Corridor with a new location on 
Raymond Road off Route 1. Unique Cost-Effective Services 
at our AAAHC certified* Locations include: 


Appointments: Open 9-6:30 


MON., THURS., FRL:732-205-9886 * TUES.,WED. 732-888-4800 
WE PARTICIPATE IN ALL PLANS 
SERVING ALL OF CENTRAL NEW JERSEY 


205 Bridge Street, Metuchen, NJ 08840 (Exit 2A off 287N) 


668 N. Beers Street, Ste. 101, Holmdel, NJ 07733 (Exit 117 off GSP) 
21 Jefferson Piaza, Raymond Road (off US1), Princeton 


The Graduate, Bucks County 
Playhouse, 70 South Main 
Street, New Hope, 215-862-2041. 
www.buckscountyplayhouse.- 
com. $22 and $24. 2 p.m. 


A Wonderful Life, Paper Mill 
Playhouse, Brookside Drive, 
Millburn, 973-376-4343. www.- 
papermill.org. Musical adapted 
from the Frank Capra film with 
book and lyrics by Sheldon Har- - 
nick. $19 to $68. 7:30 p.m. 


Kiss of the Spider Woman, Ritz 
Theater, 915 White Horse Pike, 
Oaklyn, 856-858-5230. www.- 
ritztheatreco.org. Through No- 
vember 18, 7:30 p.m. 


The Trial of Ebenezer Scrooge, 
Bristol Riverside Theater, 120 
Radcliffe Street, Bristol, 215-785- 
0100. www.brtstage.org. A play 
by Mark Brown. $29 to $37. 8 
p.m. 


The Value of Names, George 
Street Playhouse, 9 Livingston 
Avenue, New Brunswick, 732- 
246-7717. www.gsponline.org. 
Drama by Jeffrey Sweet stars 
Jack Klugman, Dan Lauria, and 
Liz Larsen. $28 to $56. Preview. 8 
p.m. 


Cloud 9, Mason Gross School of 
the Arts, New Theater, 85 

George Street, New Brunswick, 
732-932-7511. www.mason- 
gross.rutgers.edu. Comedy by 
Caryl Churchill. $25. 8 p.m. 


Is Anyone Bowling?, Raritan 
Valley Community College, 
Route 28, North Branch, 908- 
725-3420. www.rvccarts.edu. 
Dennis Russo’s absurdist play di- 
rected by actress Louise Lasser, 
best known for her portrayal in the 
title role of Mary Hartman, Mary 
Hartman; and for films including 
“Bananas” and “Take the Money 
and Run.” Through November 18. 
$8. 8 p.m. 


Tartuffe, Two River Theater 
eng f 21 Bridge Street, Red 
Bank, 732-345-1400. www.trtc.- 
org. Moliere drama. Through De- 
cember 3. $30 to $54. 8 p.m. 


Reading Series, Princeton Uni- 
versity Program in Creative 
Writing, Stewart Film Theater, 
185 Nassau Street, 609-258- 
4712. www.Princeton.edu. Clay- 
ton Eshelman, introduced by Paul 
Muldoon, reads his translations of 
“Vallejo.” David Ferry, introduced 
by Susan Stewart, reads his 
translations of “Virgil.” Free, 4:30 
p.m. 


Darfur Day of Action, Princeton 
Clergy Association, Jewish 
Center, 435 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, 609-466-7470. Day 
trip to United States Holocaust 
Museum to tour Darfur and Holo- 
caust exhibits in Washington, 
D.C. Register. $55. 7 a.m. 


Afternoon Tea at the Inn, Glen- 


Animals and Their Habitats: Moment of Soli- 
tude,’ is part of a show by watercolorist Beatrice 
Bork opening with a reception Saturday, Novem- 
ber 11, at the Gallery at Hopewell Frame Shop. 


LS CLEATS LAR IAL LOLOL EI TLE LL LOL LEELA 


cairn, 3301 Lawrenceville Road, 
Lawrenceville, 609-497-1737. 
www.innatglencairn.com. Assort- 
ed tea sandwiches, scones with 
cream, tea pastries, and cookies. 
Register. 1 to 4 p.m. 


Blood Drive, American Red 
Cross, 707 Alexander Road, 
Training Room, 800-GIVELIFE. 
www.pleasegiveblood.org. Walk- 
ins are welcome. Monday through 
Thursday, 1:30 to 7:30 p.m.; Fri- 
day, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 1:30 to 7:30 
p.m. 


Guided Imagery Workshop, 
Breast Cancer Resource Cen- 
ter, Bramwell House, YWCA 
Princeton, 609-497-2100. www.- 
ywcaprinceton.org. Hypnothera- 
pist Karin Steinhaus presents 
recordings of “Developing and 
Trusting Your Intuition,” Janet I. 
Decker. Free for breast cancer 
patients, survivors, and care- 
givers. Register. 1:30 p.m. 


Support Group, Circle of Hope, 
Robert Wood Johnson Hospital, 
Hamilton, 609-799-1498. www.- 
geocities.com/schtgi. Transplant 
recipients, candidates, donor 
families, spouses, and support 
persons share general support 
and education necessary to cope 
with the physical and psychologi- 
cal challenges involved. 7 p.m. 


Women’s Wellness: Under- 
standing Postpartum Depres- 
sion, Princeton Healthcare 
System Foundation, Princeton 
Fitness & Wellness Center, 888- 
897-8979. www.princetonhscs.- 
org. Presented by Robyn D’Oria, 
Central New Jersey Maternal and 
Child Health Consortium. Regis- 
ter. Free. 7 p.m. 


Smoking Cessation Group 
Counseling, Robert Wood 
Johnson Hamilton Center for 
Health and Wellness, 3100 
Quakerbridge Road, Mercerville, 
609-584-5900. www.rwihamilton.- 
org. Seven-week workshop. Reg- 
ister. Free. 7 p.m. 


Buddhist Thought and Medita- 
tion Class, Holsome Holistic 
Center, 27 Witherspoon Street, 
Princeton, 609-279-1592. www.- 
holsome.com. With Gen Kelsang 
Norden, $10. 7:30 p.m. 


History 


Guided Tour, Drumthwacket 
Foundation, 354 Stockton Street, 
609-683-0591. www.drum- 
thwacket.org. New Jersey gover- 
nor's official residence. Register. 
$5 donation. 10 a.m. to 2 p.m, 


Kelsey Memorial Room Tours, 
Thomas Edison State College, 
101 West State Street, Trenton, 
609-943-3560. Tour the Prudence 
Townsend Kelsey Memorial 
Room, dedicated to the wife of 
Henry Cooper Kelsey, former 
New Jersey Secretary of State. 
Built in 1911, and designed by ar- 
chitect Cass Gilbert, the Kelsey 
Building is modeled on the 15th- 
century Palazzo Strozzi, the most 


famous palace of the Florentine 
Renaissance. Free. Noon to 2 
p.m. 


The lavishly decorated Memorial 
Room features a set of double 
doors, the outer mahogany, the 
inner inlaid satinwood, set in a 
marble archway. It serves as a 
permanent exhibit space for the 
porcelain Prudence Kelsey col- 
lected on her annual trips to Eu- 


rope. Her husband, Henry Kelsey, 


who survived her, had her collec- 
tion of clocks stopped at 11:49 
p.m., and the calendars turned 
permanently to January 3, the 
time and date of her death in 
1904. The New Jersey State Mu- 
seum is custodian of the collec- 
tion. 


Seminar, New 


Support Group, WW-Plainsboro 


Special Kids Special Parents, 
Plainsboro Municipal Building 
Community Room, 609-799- 
8036. www.wwpsksp.org. “Phar- 
macology” presented by Dr. Eric 
London, co-founder of the Nation- 
al Alliance for Autism Research. 
7:45 p.m. 


Lectures 
a 
African American Studies, 


Princeton University, CAAS, 
One Palmer Square, Suite 315, 
Princeton, 609-258-3000. www.- 
Princeton.edu. Daphne A. 
Brooks’ book party. 4:30 p.m. 


DeCamp Bioethics Seminars, 


Princeton University Center for 
Human Values, Location TBA, 
609-258-5496. www.Princeton.- 
edu/values. Jonathan Haidt, Vir- 
ginia University. 4:30 p.m. 


Ancient Texts in the me ns Age, 


Princeton ical Semi- 
nary, Erdman tee 20 Library 
cine at. Hon emai 
ptsem.edu. “ are 
Changing the New Testament” 
examines a series of new elec- 
tronic editions of the of 
John, presented by David Parker. 
Free. 6:30 to 8 p.m. 


Jersey State Bar 
Foundation, New Jersey Law 
Center, New Brunswick, 800- 
FreeLaw, bg! pads! A Free 
public seminar, “ verything You 
Always Wanted to Ask About Spe- 
cial Education: Parents’ and 
Schools’ Rights and Responsibili- 
ties.” presented by attorneys Re- 
becca K. Spar, Michaelene 

ney eo and David Giles. Regis- 
ter. 7 p.m 


ries, Princeton Public Library, 


65 Witherspoon Street, 609-924- 
9529. www. pri library.org. 
Robert F. Ken Jr., an attor- 


ney for the Natural Resources 
Defense Council and Hudson 
Riverkeeper and president of Wa- 
terkeeper Alliance, shared his 
emphasis on the restoration of 
the Hudson River with Reeve. A 
ee eerpe at Pace University 

of Law, he is co-host of Air 


> 
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MEN SEEKING WOMEN 


| Am 43, Male: | want to meet some- 
one who knows what they want. | am 
looking for someone who is going love 
me for me. Not try to change me. What 
I'm looking personality, Character, etc. 
As long as you can make me laugh we 
will get along just fine. | am looking for 
someone who knows how to treat a 
man. | am looking for a woman not a lit- 
tle girl. | am intense, passionate and 
driven. | believe that two people must 
connect on many, many levels. Friends, 
lovers, buddies... | know someone out 
there needs me to hold her hand, listen 
as she vents, holds her when she cries, 
and after a fight, assure her | will still be 
there, that | am her rock. Box 220904. 


SDWM,52, 5'11” N/S N/D Looking to 
meet a SWDF between 43 and 53 N/S 
N/D. As | look at the stars at night/And 
dream of what is to be/My heart begins 
to smile/For it is you | see/You'll be the 
one who makes me smile/When I’m 
feeling sad/You'll be the only one for 
me/You'll brighten up my day. So send 
me your name and number and the best 
time to call, with a photo if you have one. 
Looking for a good friend to walk with 
and to call... Like movies, going to 
beaches, walks in the park and more. 
So open up your heart and tell me you’re 
looking for the same. Box 231659. 


Seeking Dominant Black Lady: 
Handsome, educated, in-shape profes- 
sional white male looking to totally serve 
a supreme ebony queen. Looks, age, 
weight and occupation unimportant. 
Let's explore the possibilities. Your royal 
treatment awaits. Box 231548. 


SWDM 53, 5'11”, 195 Ibs. | live in the 
08536 area. Looking to meet SWDF 43 
to 50, who also lives in the area, for 
friendship... and possibly more. Looking 
for someone to take walks with. Some- 
one to talk to. Someone to share life ad- 
ventures. Someone to go to the movies 
with. Someone to go for pizza. Some- 
one to go shopping with, because | hate 
shopping alone. | also like to cook and 
have candle light dinners with nice soft 
music and good wine. There are so 
many things | enjoy doing in life, so tell 
me you are looking for the same. Send 
me your name and number and the best 
time to call. A photo if you have one will 
answer all. Box 231792. 


SWM, 53: who loves to watch and at- 
tend baseball games as well as other 
sporting events seeks to meet a women 
who shares my common interests. | am 
an avid Yankee fan. | am deeply in- 
volved in supporting political candi- 
dates. | am a registered Democrat. 
Some other hobbies include movies, 
reading, and a passion for music. | like 
classical music and 1950's rock ‘n’ roll 
music the most. | am bright, easy going, 
and loyal, and | am in search of SWF 
34to 62 who like myself is a non-smoker 


MEN SEEKING WOMEN 


who shares my interests, and wants a 
warm stable and interesting gentleman. 
| have a disability but | am able to have 
an active and sustained relationship. 
Ladies who are 5'10” or taller are en- 
couraged to reply. Box 218092. 


1H) SINGLES 


WOMEN SEEKING MEN 


shape. Music, dining out, long drives, 
and quiet evenings are all my interest. | 
love my family and my job. | work in the 
Princeton area and could meet for 
lunch. Looking for a man who likes a la- 
dy age 55-62. Box 231505. 


Unique Female Sought: WM, 5'7”, 
healthy, active with non mainstream 
perspective looking for mature, tall, thin 
female needing special attention and di- 
rection in caring relationship. Box 
231747. 


WOMEN SEEKING MEN 


Anyone for Holi-Dates?: Very cute 
DWF, 50ish, looks 30's available for dat- 
ing and having fun times right through 
the holidays and possibly more. Prefer 
someone 5'10"-6'2”, about 200-225 
lbs., clean shaven, cute, non-smoker, 
non-heavy drinker. Monogamous pre- 
ferred. | am fun, romantic and very bux- 
om. Photo please. Phone # also. Box 
231734. 


Foodie Seeks Mate: SWPF, 58, slim, 
tall, pretty, seeks a fine gentleman, age 
range 55-65. Intelligence and education 
are essential, but good looks are not re- 
quired. | am a cook who wants to share 
my creations. If you like the NY Times, 
travel, converstion, the outdoors and of 
course food, you are my man. Box 
231799. 


If You Are Looking For a Friend: to 
share good and sad moments in your 
life, everything that concerns you, from 
health to politics, look no further! Look- 
ing to discuss current and international 
events? If you like to talk, travel, like na- 
ture and are outgoing, kind, have a 
sense of humor, still young at heart 70- 
75. Are you lonely and want someone to 
spend the holidays with? Let me hear 
from you. Don’t worry if your pocket is 
empty, you might have a heart filled with 
gold, love, tenderness and compassion. 
Foreigners are welcome to write. | 
speak several languages. Box 231839. 


Looking for Friend/Companion: If 
you are looking to share good and sad 
moments in life, everything that bothers 
you, health/wealth/politics, discuss cur- 
rent and international events with an 
outgoing, compassionate personality 
with a sense of humor, then contact me. 
| am looking for someone still young at 
heart, between 70 -75. If you are lonely 
or feeling alone with no one to spend 
holidays with, then let me hear from you. 
Do not worry if your pocket is empty, you 
might have the heart filled with gold, 
love tenderness, and compassion that | 
am looking to enrich my life. Foreigners 
are welcome to write. Box 213080. 


Pretty WWF, 57, Ballroom Dancer: 
Would like to meet a secure, confident 
gentleman. | am energetic and in great 
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America Radio’s “Ring of Fire.” 
Register. Free. 7 p.m. 


Community Corporate Social 
Responsibility, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Information Studies 
Program, Alexander Library, 169 
College Avenue, New Brunswick, 
732-932-7500. www.scils.- 
rutgers.edu. “Why Should Orga- 
nizations Care About the Environ- 
ment?,” Paul Epstein, associate 
director of Harvard Medical 
School’s Center for Health and 
Global Environment. Register. 7 
p.m. 


Sabbath, Restoring the Sacred 
Rhythm of Rest, Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, Miller 
Chapel, 609-497-7890. www.- 
ptsem.edu. Wayne Muller, a ther- 
apist, public speaker, author, and 
minister, explores how busy peo- 

reclaim the wisdom to make 

an work fruitful. Free. 7:30 
p.m. 


Presidential Leadership in 
Times of Crisis, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Robertson Hall, Dodds 
Auditorium, 609-258-3000. www.- 
Princeton.edu. “Lyndon Johnson 
as Commander-in-Chief" pre- 
sented by Herring, alum- 
ni professor of h emeritus at 

ed University of Kentucky. Free. 

p-m. 


Arturo Romay, Novaterra, 78 Al- 
bany Street, New Brunswick, 
732-296-1600. www.- 
arturoromay.com. Latin jazz gui- 
tar. 7 to 10 p.m. 


Mauricio de Souza Trio, Corner- 
stone Cafe and Bistro, 25 New 
Street, Metuchen, 732-549-5306. 
www.cornerstonenj.us. Jazz. 
7:30 p.m. 


Jeff Darian and Matt Duke, Tri- 
umph Brewing Company, 400 
Union Square, New Hope, 215- 
862-8300. www.triumphbrew.- 
com. No cover. 9 p.m. 


Horticulture Class: Topiaries, 
Duke Farms, 80 Route 206 
South, Hillsborough, 908-243- 
3627. Double sphere on stem 
tabletop topiary. Register. $55. 10 
a.m. 


Science Cafe, Princeton Senior 
Resource Center, Suzanne Pat- 
terson Center, 45 Stockton Street, 
609-924-7108. “Is Nuclear Power 
in Our Future?” presented by Lar- 
ry Weiss. 2 p.m. 


Princeton Area - Professional DWF 
seeks companionship for dinner, the- 
atre, the arts, movies, etc. |am 40 years 
old, 5’8”, attractive with blue eyes, curly 
light brown hair and a wonderful dry 
sense of humor. | am not interested in 
being married again, but would enjoy 
the company of a man. | enjoy the 
beach, music, the city for cultural events 
and weekend getaways. | have a de- 
manding career/family and time is a pre- 
cious commodity. | will make time for an 
attentive, caring man who knows how to 
treat a lady. Must be professional, well 
educated, white male over 45 and at 
least 5'11”. Looks, religious affiliation 
and marital status unimportant. Box 
231772. 


SWF, 5’4’, curvy with great smile 
looking for an honest gentleman, who 
likes biking, long walks, swimming, etc. 
Searching for a N/S, between 55-68 
(can be open about age, if in good 
shape). Please write a short note to an 
attractive brunette if you enjoy the fox- 
trot, lindy, disco, good shows, and 
movies while dining out healthy or cook- 
ing home meals together. Box 229416. 


SEEKING COUPLES 


Couples!! I’m a white man in my late 
40’s and in good shape. I’m looking for a 
fun couple who is between 30 and 60 for 
friendship and much more. Box 223353 


How to Respond: Place your note in 
an envelope, write the box number on 
the envelope, and mail it with $1 cash to 
U.S. 1 at the address above. 


Singles By Mail: To place your free 
ad in this section mail it to U.S. 1, 12 
Roszel Road, Princeton 08540, fax it to 
609-452-0033, or E-mail it to class- 
@princetoninfo.com. Be sure to include 
a physical address to which we can 
send responses. 


SINGLES BY MAIL 


TO SUBMIT your ad simply send it by mail or fax or E-mail to U.S. 1. 
Include your name and the address to which we should send responses 
(we will keep that information confidential). We will assign a box number, 
print the ad in forthcoming issues of U.S. 1 and forward all responses to 
you ASAP. Remember: it’s free, and people can respond to you for just 
$1. Good luck and have fun. 


| 


(Offer limited to those who work and live in the greater Princeton business community.) 


TO RESPOND simply write out your reply, put it in an envelope marked 
with the box number you are responding to, and mail that with $1 in cash 
to U.S. 1 Singles Exchange, 12 Roszel Road, Princeton 08540. 


(We reserve the right to discard responses weighing more than 1 ounce.) 
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po Procrastinated Long Enough! ® 


The holidays will be here before you know it! 
Call Matchmakers at Work today! 
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Matchmakal at Wor 


We put the personal back 
in personalized matchmaking. 


Call Today: 
Lawrenceville 
609-895-1966 


Manasquan 
732-292-1969 


a‘ 


60 Offices Nationwide + 32 Years of Success Stories 


Our Lawrenceville Office Has Relocated to Princeton, N.J. 
100 Overlook Center + 609-375-2122 


Before you fall in love, 
you need to get Together. 


To find someone 
to love, we'll help 
you find someone 
who’s compatible. 

' 
| 
| 
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Following in No One’s Footsteps 


ignalling a generational 
leap, Joe Miller has taken over as 
director of choral activities at 
Westminster Choir College of Rid- 
er University. He succeeds Joseph 
Flummerfelt, who held the position 
until 2004 with the title of artistic 
director and principal conductor. 
Miller was six years old when 
Flummerfelt began his 33-year 
tenure at Westminster in 1971. 

Appointed after a three-year in- 
ternational search by a faculty com- 
mittee, the cheerful Miller, 41, con- 
ducts his first public concert on Sat- 
urday, November 11, at Bristol 
Chapel on the Westminster Choir 
College (WCC) campus, leading the 
40-member elite Westminster Choir 
in a carefully-engineered program. 

The Westminster Choir is select- 
ed from the 150-member Westmin- 
ster Symphonic Choir, which is 
composed of upper-class and grad- 
uate students. Miller led the Sym- 
phonic Choir in a concert at St. 
Paul’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Princeton, in late October. 

“Joe” is Miller’s official first 
name, he reveals during an inter- 
view in his bright WCC office. For 
a very brief period he tried follow- 
ing the counsel of an advisor, who 
thought that “Joseph” sounded 
more professional. Miller soon 
abandoned the practice. “Joseph 
Miller wasn’t me,” says Miller, 
who is a master of directness. ; 

Maurice Durufle’s 1947 “Re- 
quiem” is the featured piece on the 
November 11 program, and occu- 
pies the entire second part of the 
concert. Miller uses the version of 
the piece that calls for organ and 
solo cello. Although Durufle died 
in 1986, his works are tied musical- 
ly to an earlier musical tradition. 

Five shorter works from an as- 
sortment of European countries are 
programmed before intermission: 
Francis Poulenc’s “Exultate Deo” 
(France), Jaakko Mantyjarvi’s 
“Ave Maria” (Finland), Trond 
Kverno’s “Ave Maris Stella” (Swe- 
den), Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
“Der Geist hilft unsrer Schwach- 
heit auf’ (Germany), and Veljo 
Tormis’ “Curse Upon Iron” — 
“Raua Needmine” (Estonia). 

Explaining the thinking behind 
the November 11 program, Miller 
says, “With this being my first per- 


formance, | wanted to offer variety. 
The program is purposely eclectic. 
One of my themes is preserving 
and strengthening the fabric of the 
past. The Durufle is a link to the 
past.” The work is also part of 
Miller’s personal past. “I did it at 
Western Michigan and Cal State 
(where he held director of choral 
music positions previously),” he 
says. “It’s my signature piece.” 

Miller accounts for the early 
part of the program by calling the 
sacred pieces of Poulenc (1941), 
Mantyjarvi (1991), and Kverno 
(1976) “three motets by great con- 
temporary writers.” In addition, he 
describes noteworthy features of 
the other two pre-intermission 
works. “The Bach is very athletic,” 
Miller says. “It’s for a double choir 
and has an eight-part fugue.” 
That’s a lot of polyphony. In Bach’s 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord,” the 
keyboard compendium of multi- 
part music, the most layered fugue 
has only five parts. 

The Tormis piece “is a tour de 
force,” Miller says. “It’s accompa- 
nied by a shaman drum. It’s not easy 
to find a shaman drum player. But 
we happen to have a graduate stu- 
dent in choral conducting at West- 
minster who was formerly a profes- 
sional percussionist.” The dissonant 
piece concludes the first portion of 
the concert, which otherwise con- 
sistently avoids dissonance. Based 
on the Kalevala, the Finnish epic, 
Tormis’ composition is an allegory 
about the evils of war and was 
banned by the Soviet regime. 


pas director Miller was 
born in Knoxville, Tennessee, in 
1965 to a father now retired from 
teaching and from coaching foot- 
ball, and a mother now retired from 
her work with neglected children 
for the Tennessee juvenile court. 
His elder brother, Jon, has a name 
as short as Joe’s, and both have red 
hair. Joe’s elder sister, Elizabeth 
Anne, the sibling with the long 
name, is known as Libby. Miller at- 
tended the University of Ten- 
nessee. He earned master’s and 
doctoral degrees from the College- 
Conservatory of Music in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Miller taught high school in 


by Elaine Strauss 


Tennessee before moving else- 
where. “When I left, I left,” he sim- 
ply states. His family still lives in 
Tennessee. 

“I was raised as a pianist, and 
played trombone and French horn,” 
Miller says. He first studied singing 
as an undergraduate. At the begin- 
ning of his career, he worked in mu- 
sical theater and opera. Somewhat 
later, he performed Lieder as a 
recitalist and was a soloist in orato- 
rios. I ask Miller if he thinks it’s im- 
portant for a conductor to have per- 
formed, and he fires back decisive- 
ly, “Absolutely.” ; 

“Performing strengthens the 
conductor’s understanding of en- 
semble,” he says. “You get to know 
the incremental steps that lead to 
performance. As a performer, you 
have to sequence the building 
blocks of performance. The con- 
ductor has to have a clear idea of 
the steps by which a soloist masters 
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‘Joe Flummerfelt put 
his stamp on the pro- 
gram here. | have to 
put my stamp on it in 
my own way.’ 
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a piece. You start with notes and 
rhythms. Then comes breathing 
and resonance — articulation and 
vowel production. The last part is 
diction and expression. Expression 
comes not only from singing; it’s 
produced with the face and body.” 

From 1994 to 1999 Miller was 
director of choral and vocal activi- 
ties at California State University 
in Stanslaus, California. From 
1999 to 2006 he was director of 
choral studies, professor of music 
and voice area chair at the Western 
Michigan University School of 
Music in Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Miller still performs occasional- 
ly as a soloist but the number of his 
performances is gradually decreas- 
ing. “As my career develops, the 
window for performance gets nar- 
rower,” he says. “Now I’m per- 
forming on the podium.” 

Trying to understand how Miller 
operates, | ask him what is upper- 
most in a choral conductor’s mind. 
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Call Me Joe: The 
next generation of the 
Westminster Choir 
will be led by Joe 
Miller, appointed after 
a three-year interna- 
tional search. 


“A choral conductor thinks most 
about how the text is being deliv- 
ered,” he says. “Articulation, into- 
nation, phrasing, melody, and 
rhythm — all are part of it. You 
have to express the emotion. Dic- 
tion has a huge scope in the pro- 
gram we’re doing on November 
11. There’s more enunciation in 
some pieces, and more legato in 
others. It depends partly on the lan- 
guage, and partly on the musical 
setting.” 

Miller is still settling into West- 
minster Choir College. He is well 
on the way to occupying fully the 
office he chose on the third floor of 
Williamson Hall, WCC’s main 
building, and giving it his personal 
imprint. A coat rack and a stack of 
diplomas have yet to be hung on 
the wall. Miller’s denim jacket is 
draped over a music stand. A 
Yamaha grand piano and a full- 
length mirror are in place. The 
large L-shaped desk is uncluttered 
and holds only a laptop computer 
and a compact printer. There is still 
room in the bookcases for addition- 
al books, scores, and CDs. 

Located below the clock tower 
of Williamson, Miller’s office is 
known as the “tower room.” Open 
the door from the access corridor, 
and one passes first through a nar- 
row passageway before reaching 
the office proper, where light from 
windows at the upper level of the 
room bathes the space. For me the 
passageway is a transitional con- 
nection offering an opportunity to 
change pace. Since one must first 
negotiate the passageway, it is hard 
to barge into the inner haven of 
calm and competence from the out- 
side. At the same time, the access 
route binds the two. 

Maybe the setup is a symbol for 
Miller’s outlook about his role at 
Westminster Choir College. He is 
eager to maintain the link to what his 
distinguished predecessor, Joseph 
Flummerfelt, has created. Still, he 
wants to make his own mark. 

What is it like to follow in the 
footsteps of Flummerfelt, the man 
who led WCC to a worldwide rep- 
utation for excellence? Miller says 
that no one seems to mind that he is 
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not his predecessor. “I talk with 
him often and look to him for sup- 
port,” Miller says. 

Actually, about two years ago, 
before he knew that he would come 
to Westminster, Miller met Flum- 
merfelt. Flummerfelt had been in- 
vited to conduct at a congress of 
choral directors in Michigan. 
Miller’s Western Michigan choir 
was one of four university choirs at 
the meeting and Miller was a tenor 
soloist. “I had no idea about the fu- 
ture,” he says. 

Is he comfortable carrying on 
Westminster’s choral tradition? 
“What I’m doing here fundamen- 
tally is what I’ve done in other po- 
sitions,” Miller says. “The exciting 
part is that this institution is cen- 
tered on singing and on choral art. 
It’s very specialized but the sup- 
porting aspects of its program have 
great diversity. 

“Joe Flummerfelt put his stamp 
on the program here. I have to put 
my stamp on it in my own way. I 
imagine that the Westminster 
sound will change to reflect my 
values. My characteristic sound is 
an absolutely flexible one with 
many colors. Sometimes it has to 
be clean and articulate, sometimes 
warm and mellow, so the sound of 
the ensemble changes from period 
to period, and from piece to piece. 
You have to make singers aware of 
the versatility of their voices. 

“Westminster is already widely 
known,” Miller says. “My vision is 
to get what we're doing at the 
school out into the world even 
more and make our presence felt 
even more in the United States and 
internationally.” 


Westminster Choir, Saturday, 
November 11, 8 p.m., Westminster 
Choir College, Bristol Chapel. Du- 
rufle “Requiem,” Poulenc’s “Exul- 
tate Deo,” and works by Mantyjarvi 
and Bach. Conducted by Joe Miller, 
the new director of choral activities, 
in his inaugural concert with the 
group. $15. 609-921-2663. 
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Food Choices Matter, But Whose are Right? 
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Omnivore s 
Dilemma 


AL HISTORY 


egans kill more animals than do 
their neighbors who chow down on burgers 
and ribs every night. This assertion is made 
in Michael Pollan’s engaging, literate new 
book, “The Omnivore’s Dilemma: A Natural 
History of Four Meals.” This, and many oth- 
er assertions in the book, are disputed by 
Princeton University ethicist Peter Singer 
and his co-author, Jim Davis, in their exhaus- 
tively-researched new book, “The Way We 
Eat: Why Our Food Choices Matter.” 

This trio of authors are 
joined by an all-star line- 
up of food writers, ethi- 
cists, activists, and food 
industry professionals — 
including a representa- 
tive from McDonald’s — 
at a free public confer- 
ence, Food, Ethics, and 


Se 
Consumers have no 
idea of where their 
food comes from, 
what it contains, how 
it is produced, and 


WAY WE EAT 


WHY OUR 
FOOD CHOICES 
MATTER 
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AUTHOR OF ANIMAL LIBERATION 


JIM MASON 


Marion Nestle 


by Kathleen McGinn Spring 


Hackett. “We started by saying that food has 
universal appeal. There are an abundance of 
articles everywhere you turn. Interest has 
just exploded since we started in the spring.” 

A catalyst for the conference, which is be- 
ing funded by an alumnus, is the nearly si- 
multaneous publication of the Singer book 
and of “What to Eat,” a 600-page, “aisle-by- 
aisle guide to savvy food choices and good 
eating,” by Marion Nestle, a nutrition pro- 
fessor at New York University, and an enter- 
taining, prolific, and in- 
fluential food writer, who 
was thrilled to have a 
cameo performance in 
Morgan Spurlock’s film, 
“Supersize Me.” In addi- 
tion, Pollan, who agrees 
with Singer on a lot of is- 
sues, but takes a sharply 


the Environment, at whether it will kill different stand on others, 
Princeton University’s : had just published his 
Richardson Auditorium, them right ewray Ot own book, and, says 
on the afternoon of more slowly. Hackett, “had reached out 
Thursday, November 16, EEE §=— to Peter Singer.” 


and all day Friday, No- 

vember 17. (Full details and a registration 
form are available at www.princeton.- 
edu/~eating/program.) 

Cathy Hackett of the Princeton Environ- 
mental Institute, a part of the Woodrow Wil- 
son School, is helping Singer, the confer- 
ence’s organizer, to put together the pro- 
gram. “There are so many issues,” says 


The conference began 
to take shape around this trio, and grew to in- 
clude many more high-profile people with 
strong opinions on the American diet, the 
origin of its components, and how they are 
obtained. Among the speakers are Gary Nab- 
han, author of “Coming Home to Eat: The 
Pleasures and Politics of Local Foods,” Paul 
Shapiro of the Factory Farming Campaign, 
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Chew on These: The Princeton conference on November 16 
and 17 will include Michael Pollan (author of ‘Omnivore’s Dilem- 
ma); Peter Singer (‘The Way We Eat’); Marion Nestle (‘What to 
Eat’); and Eric Schlosser (whose bestselling ‘Fast Food Nation’ 
opens as a motion picture on November 17). 


Rebecca Goldberg of Environmental De- 
fense, and Stu Orefice, director of dining 
services at the university. 

A recent addition to the conference’s ros- 
ter of speakers, and, says Hackett, “the icing 
on the cake,” is Eric Schlosser, author of the 
best seller, “Fast Food Nation,” and more re- 
cently, of “Chew on This: Everything You 
Don’t Want to Know about Fast Food,” a 
book for teenagers. In what Hackett calls an 
incredible stroke of serendipity, Schlosser’s 
film, based on “Fast Food Nation,” is to open 
in New York City on the Friday of the confer- 
ence. Schlosser will speak on Thursday at 
4:30 p.m., sign his books early on Friday af- 
ternoon, and then head into Manhattan for 
the premier of his movie. There will be a pre- 
release screening of the film, for students on- 
ly, on the Wednesday preceding the release. 

Hackett says that ethical and environmen- 
tal issues surrounding the universal, at least 
three-times-a-day activity of eating are 
“very complex, not straightforward.” What 
an understatement! And she didn’t even 
mention the social, political, geopolitical, 
and health issues. 

The confluence of all of these factors is 
the source of the title of Pollan’s book, “The 


Omnivore’s Dilemma.” He writes about the 
way that our earliest ancestors had to scruti- 
nize every potential edible in their environ- 
ment, testing carefully for the sweet flavor 
that would indicate that it might be safe to 
eat, or for the bitter flavor that was a tip off to 
the possibility that it was lethal. Eating was a 
life and death adventure for omnivores then, 
and, with the virtual disappearance of locally 
grown and produced food, it is once again. 


js See consumers have no idea of 
where their food comes from, what it con- 
tains, how it is produced — and whether it 
will kill them right away, perhaps via E. coli, 
or more slowly, through the ingestion of vast 
amounts of processed corn, including high 
fructose corn syrup, a substance that no hu- 
man had ever even tasted much before 1980, 
and which is now used so liberally in every- 
thing from condiments and cupcakes to a 
whole range of “health foods,” that Pollan 
says we are all just “corn walking.” 

Some of the big issues that the authors at 
the conference address, the ones that con- 


Continued on page 45 
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P’ .saceton’s Peter Singer is no 
stranger to controversy. The Ira W. De- 
Camp Professor of Bioethics, Singer rou- 
tinely receives packages addressed to 
him after they have been sent through an 
airport-like scanner. On occasion the uni- 
versity has posted guards in his class- 
room. When Singer came to Princeton in 

, 200 protesters showed up at his 
first lecture, and he has been confronted 
on campus by wheelchair-bound people 
enraged by his views on euthanasia. 

The author of the 1975 “Animal Lib- 
eration,” which made him the leading 
light of the animal rights movement, 
Singer is currently involved in a cam- 
paign to grant personhood to great apes. 

A mild, soft-spoken man, Singer is 
outside of mainstream thought — or per- 
haps ahead of it — in views such as the 
ones he discussed with the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly in January, 2000. 

During that interview, he stated that 
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Vegan Prof: Peter Singer, 
one of Time magazine's 
100 most influential peo- 
ple in 2005, can be found 
dining out at humble, veg- 
etarian-friendly Tiger Noo- 
dles on Nassau Street. 


religion has a major impact on people’s 
ethical reasoning, “basically in stopping 
people from thinking.” Also, asked when 
a baby becomes a person, and therefore 
has a right to life, he responded that “‘ba- 
bies become persons when they develop 
some kind of awareness of themselves as 
existing over time. That is, when they can 
grasp that they are the same being who 
existed previously and who may exist in 
the future.” 

Attacking capitalists where they live, 
Singer, who gives 20 percent of his salary 
to relief organizations, has written that a 
person who buys a luxury car, rather than 
giving the cost of the car to an organiza- 
tion dedicated to saving the very poor 
from starvation, is committing murder. 

At the same time, he believes that eu- 
thanasia can be a morally correct choice, 
particularly at the beginning and the end 
of life. The issue hit home when his 
mother, Cora, became ill with 
Alzheimer’s disease and deteriorated to 
the point where she was no longer able to 
recognize him. After her (natural) death, 
he admitted that the decision to end a per- 
son’s life is “different” when it’s your 
mother. Singer’s parents were Viennese 
Jews who escaped to Australia in 1938. 
Three of his four grandparents died in the 
Holocaust. 

He draws intense reactions — not all 
of them negative — from all quarters. 

“You could make a case that Peter 
Singer has done more good than anyone 


else alive,” wrote Mark Oppenheimer, 
author of “Knocking on Heaven’s Door,” 
in the Christian Century magazine in Ju- 
ly, 2002. “Singer didn’t give us cruelty- 
free cosmetic production or vegetarian 
restaurants, but he has done more than 
anyone to popularize such ideas. What’s 
more, by writing persuasive articles 
about people’s moral obligations to give 
away money, Singer has caused tens, 
maybe hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to be donated to famine relief organiza- 
tions.” 

As plans were unfolding for the major 
conference on ethical eating being organ- 
ized in part by Singer, U.S. 1's Kathleen 
McGinn Spring and Singer discussed his 
views on the ethical consequences of our 
food choices in an E-mail exchange: 


U.S. 1 Newspaper: How did you de- 
cide to organize your book, “The Way 
We Eat,” around the stories of three fam- 
ilies? 

Peter Singer: We were looking to 
make the connection between the way 
the products are produced and what our 
readers are buying and eating. Going 
shopping with three different families, 
eating with them, and then tracing the 
products they bought and ate, seemed a 
good way to do it. 


U.S. 1: It seems that a lot of the con- 
cern that ecologically aware people have 
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Hungry Students, Fussy Eaters 


tu. Orefice serves 
13,000 meals a day. He prepared to 
take on this Herculean task at Cor- 
nell University’s School of Hotel 
Administration in the 1980s, 
where he earned his undergraduate 
degree and went on to become as- 
sistant director of dining. He has 
been head of dining services at 
Princeton University since the fall 
of 1992. 

Feeding thousands of hungry 
students, and a few hundred of 
their teachers, wasn’t easy when 
Stu Orefice began his career, but it 
has become exponentially more 
complicated in the last few years 
— and in some surprising ways. 

“There was a big change after 
9/11,” he says. 9/11? Yes, New 
York City is a short train ride away 
from campus, but how did the ter- 
rorist attacks affect the business of 
feeding students? “Security,” ex- 
plains Orefice. Oh, yes, there has 
been speculation that terrorists 
could fairly easily contaminate 
foodstuffs. “We constantly ask our 
suppliers about the origin of their 
products,” he says. “That’s rela- 
tively new.” The vigilance pays 
off, even when the culprit is not 
vengeful, but merely careless. 


“Within 20 minutes of the spinach ~ 


scare we knew where all of our 
spinach came from,” says Orefice. 

While food safety has been tak- 
ing on a greater urgency, a whole 
crop of new issues keeps springing 
up. Are some types of fishing de- 
stroying ocean habitats? Is it better 
to buy local than organic if a choice 
must be made? Do machete-wield- 
ing children who will never see the 
inside of a school room pick the 
beans for 10,000 pounds of coffee 
the students drink each year? Is it 
possible to remove all trans-fats 
from French fries? 

“Were these issues on the radar 
at Cornell when I was a student? 
Flat out no!” says Orefice. “There 
was very little about how produce 
was grown, about how animals 
were treated.” 

Now there is concern, particu- 
larly in a sophisticated community 
like Princeton University, over 
everything from how fish are 
farmed — and fried — to what hap- 
pens to the left-overs. 

Attempting to answer all con- 
cerns, dining services, an operation 
that employs some 300 full-time 
and 275 part-time workers, has em- 
barked on a number of initiatives. 


Princeton’s fish, for example, 
are color-coded. A chart on the din- 
ing services’ website, and in dining 
halls, separates fish into three cate- 
gories — green, yellow, and red. 
The “green” fish are best choices, 
the “yellow” good alternatives, 
and the “red” are to be avoided. 
Orefice says Greening Princeton, a 
student group (www.princeton.- 
edu/~greening/.us), brought issues 
related to over-fishing and fish 
farming practices to his attention in 
2002. He began buying according 
to environmentally correct fishing 
principles the next year. Then, last 
May, his department formalized a 
relationship with the Monterey 


CLE LETC 
Asophisticated com- 
munity like Princeton 
University is con- 
cerned over every- 
thing from how fish 
are farmed — and 
fried — to what hap- 
pens to the left-overs. 


Bay Aquarium Northeast Region 
Seafood Watch, which provides 
guidance in choosing fish. 

A quick scan of the chart indi- 
cates that farmed catfish are 
“sreen” fish, while farmed salmon 
are “red” fish. Why is that? Aren’t 
all farmed fish pretty much the 
same? 

“No,” says Orefice. “The more 
you drill down, the more you see 
the differences. It’s how the fish 
are farmed. Are they farmed in the 
ocean as opposed to under a roof? 
Where does the water go? Farmed 
salmon are not healthy.” His office 
has a staffer whose job it is to keep 
on top of fish issues. “We’ve 
learned an awful lot,” says Orefice. 

While the most ecologically 
aware students are heading the 
drive toward supporting fishing 
that does not destroy ocean habitat, 
every student is being barraged 
with article after article in the 
mainstream press on the health 
dangers of trans fats. They may not 
care too much about where their 
fish comes from, but they want to 
make sure that they are not fried in 
fats that will clog their arteries. 

“We changed the frying oil to 
trans fat-free oil 18 months ago,” 


says Orefice. But nothing is sim- 
ple. “There were some issues with 
quality and with pricing materi- 
als,” he says. Very few students 
could detect a taste difference in 
fish and chicken fried in the new, 
healthier oils, but the French fries 
were just not the same. “We’ve 
changed the potatoes around, but 
they still don’t have the same qual- 
ity,” he says. 

All of the university’s fryers are 
now trans fat-free, but Orefice, 
adding another layer to the com- 
plexity, says that does not mean 
that all the food the students are 
eating is free of trans fats. “Some 
foods have trans fats in their coat- 
ings,” he explains. He says that it is 
highly doubtful that any food oper- 
ation anywhere is able to offer 
fried food that is completely free of 
trans fats. 

This may become less important 
as time goes on, and fried food con- 
sumption continues to drop. Al- 
ready, says Orefice, students din- 
ing in the university’s retail food 
courts eat more salads than all fried 
food categories combined. 

Among the salads eaters are the 
university’s vegetarians. About 8 
percent of the students are vegetar- 
ians, he says, a group that “seems 
to increase slightly” each year. But 
the big change, he says, is in the 
number of students who are “ex- 
perimenting with it.” Recently, the 
number of students who eat as veg- 
etarians some of the time has in- 


creased from the high 30 percent — 


mark to over 40 percent. “There is 
a sense of eating healthier,” he 
says, “and eating more vegetables 
is healthier.” Students may still opt 
for chicken tenders once in a while, 
but they are leaning more toward 
piling greens on their plates. 
Whenever possible, Orefice 
tries to get those greens — and all 
of the orange, red, purple, and 
white vegetables, and fruit, too — 
from local farmers. Surprisingly, 
he says that his purchasing priority 
is “local first, and then organic.” 
“We started looking at organic 
foods,” he says, “but found that lo- 
cal was more important.” Local 
produce may in fact be organic too, 
but the farmer may not have done 
the paperwork to become certified. 
Organic is good, he says, and when 
produce is both organic and local 
— and priced well, too — it gets 
the nod. But local is especially im- 
portant for a number of reasons. 
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Nassau Nutrition: 
Stu Orefice’s student 
diners are making 
more healthful food 
choices. 


beatles 


“We looked at what was hap- 
pening in the industry,” he says. 
“We thought about life-cycle 
analysis. The students did re- 
search.” They decided that organic 
produce that has to be shipped in 
from California might well be 
worse for the environment than.lo- 
cally-grown produce that is not 
certified organic. Shipping uses oil 
and contributes to greenhouse gas- 
es. The distance also means that the 
produce will not be fresh by the 
time that it makes it onto a dinner 
place. 

Buying local, on the other hand, 
gives the university’s produce buy- 
ers a large measure of control over 
their fruit and vegetables, supports 
local farmers, helps preserve area 
acreage as farmland, and saves fu- 
el. Local is also the most fresh pro- 
duce available. 

“When we bid our produce, we 
ask for a local bid, a non-local bid, 
and an organic bid,” says Orefice. 
“If the price is the same, we look at 
local. If it’s 5 percent higher, we 
might still go with local.” But the 
university’s dining services divi- 
sion cannot pay any price to obtain 
its food. “We do have some budget- 
ing issues,” says Orefice. 


Si students are asking for 
more organic food alternatives, 
even when they are more expen- 
sive. Orefice tries to accommodate 
this preference by eking out price 
savings elsewhere. “At the end of 
the school year, if we’ve done a de- 
cent job and have money left over, 
we'll go to the Greening Students 
and say ‘What do you want to do 
next.’” Last year the surplus mon- 
ey went toward the purchase of or- 
ganic bread for toast, which joins 
another recent addition, a choice of 
three organic cereals. Next up will 
probably be an organic spring mix 
for salads. 

Many students want meat to go 
along with that salad. “The stu- 
dents eat a lot of protein, a lot of 
poultry,” says Orefice. “It’s a high 
expense item.” 

Even with Peter Singer, the 
world’s best known advocate of a 
completely animal-free diet, teach- 
ing on campus, animal cruelty is 
not yet a big concern with most stu- 
dents. “It’s always a concern for a 


small sub-set of students,” says 
Orefice, “and we listen to all of our 
students.” Toward that end, he is 
now pricing free-to-roam_ chick- 
ens, birds that live free of the most 
inhumane chicken raising prac- 
tices. 

When all of the food, whether 
animal or vegetable, has been pre- 
pared and served, there is a large 
amount of waste material left over. 
Amid concerns that this organic 
material is straining landfill capac- 
ity and contributing to global 
warming, the university tries to 
dispose of it in an environmentally 
friendly way. 

“Some goes to the Trenton Area 
Soup Kitchen,” says Orefice. 
Some of the scraps that are unsuit- 
able for human recycling go to a 
pig farmer who has been picking 
up university leftovers since 1994. 
“But,” says Orefice, “pig farmers 
are a dying breed.” Therefore, a 
number of those scraps are now 
finding their way into biodiesel fu- 
el. 

Like nearly everyone who grew 


up in the 1960s and 1970s, 


Orefice’s early meals were unshad- 
owed by concerns about global 
warming, pesticides, animal cruel- 
ty, the destruction of fishing habi- 
tat, or the extinction of the small, 
local farm. 

“T grew up in the Bronx and then 
in Westchester,” he says. “We’re a 
large Italian family, and we eat a 
lot. We enjoy cooking.” Neverthe- 
less, at a couple of decades older 
than the students he feeds, Orefice 
has changed his eating habits of 
late. “It’s not necessarily because 
of outside influences,” he says. It’s 
just that he is now more conscious 
of his health. His diet is not limited 
to any one type of food, however. 
He thinks it’s important to sample 
everything that he serves. 

“T’ve tried to put myself in the 
position of the students we serve,” 
he says. “I taste just about every- 
thing.” Times have changed. Eat- 
ing has become complex, but there 
is a constant. The food has to taste 
good, and it’s Orefice’s job to make 
sure that it does. 


— Kathleen McGinn Spring 


Continued from page 43 


tribute the most to our disconnect 
from our food, include whether it is 
better to buy locally or internation- 
ally, the rise of huge organic food 
conglomerates, and the realities of 
factory farming. 


Factory Farming 


This is the subject that makes 
so many good people turn away, 
but it is also the one on which every 
conference speaker — even the 
McDonald’s representative, to at 
least a small extent — can agree. It 
is horrific for the animals, which 
lead short, wretched lives that do 
not allow them any space in which 
to act the way a chicken or pig or 
cow is genetically designed to act. 
It has turned formerly middle-class 
meat processing towns into what 
Schlosser calls “rural ghettos,” 
places where slaughterhouse 
workers, most of them dirt poor 


and illiterate in any language, 
crowd together, are preyed upon by 
gangs and drug dealers, and labor 
under conditions so dangerous that 
they have to wear chain mail to 
work, and yet still have the highest 
rate of work-related deaths and se- 
rious injuries in the country. 

This is the ghastly end product 
of factory farming, a practice that 
began, Pollan writes, early in the 
20th century with the invention of 
synthetic nitrogen. Applied liberal- 
ly to corn fields, it has vastly in- 
creased corn yields. Before the ad- 
vent of this petroleum-based sub- 
stance, corn could only be planted 
once every few years, as it depleted 
the nitrogen in the soil, an essential 
element in its make-up. Farmers 
traditionally grew a number of 
crops, and often raised animals too. 
But synthetic fertilizer allowed 
them to harvest vast quantities of 
corn with much less labor. A 365- 
day-a-year job was reduced to 50 
days of labor for the typical corn 
farmer. Oversupply, along with a 
concomitant drop in prices, how- 
ever, became a problem. But this 
was soon overcome by a liberal 
program of federal subsidies. 


Under Earl Butz, secretary of 
agriculture under President Nixon 
in the early 1970s, farmers were 
paid subsidies for every bushel of 
corn they sold. The money made 
up the difference between what the 
market would pay and a fixed num- 
ber set by the government. Farmers 
were encouraged to plant from 
“fencerow to fencerow” and to 
“get big or get out.” Many farmers 
were forced into bankruptcy, and 
those that remained were left little 
choice but to buy up as much land 
as they could and raise more and 
more corn. 

A traditional farm, where ani- 
mals grazed on grass, chickens 
pecked around in the yard, and a 
variety of vegetables were grown, 
was out of the question. As George 
Naylor, a corn farmer with whom 
Pollan spent a great deal of time, 
told him, “The elevator is the only 
buyer in town, and the elevator is 
only paying me for corn and soy- 
beans.” . 

This corn is not eaten on the cob 
at family picnics, but rather is 
shipped to fetid feedlots, where it is 
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fed to animals, including cattle. 
Pollan writes at great length about 
why this is such a serious problem. 
Cows, he explains, are ruminants, 
designed to eat grass and turn it in- 
to protein. They are grazers, and 
taking them off the pasture has se- 
rious implications for animal — 
and human — health. The cows are 
fed enormous quantities of corn, a 
food that sickens them, and so they 
have to be fed antibiotics right 
along with it, mixed into their feed. 
They need to be fattened up quick- 
ly because there is no way that they 
can live out a normal life on this di- 
et. A feedlot cow is not a healthy 
cow. 

Healthy, no, but plentiful, yes. 
This is so, Schlosser writes in “Fast 
Food Nation,” because the first fast 
food entrepreneurs, back in the 
1950s, in California, hit upon the 
perfect food for suburban families 
on the go in their new cars. The 
hamburger, a food that could be 
held in one hand, and easily 
chewed by children, quickly be- 
came a staple of the American diet 
as McDonald’s and its imitators 


planted outlets on every street cor- 
ner. All of those cows, being fed all 
of that corn, had found an enor- 
mous market. Raised on a factory 
farm, they could easily be handed 
out of a drive-in window. 


Industrial Organic 


A. awareness of factory 
farming practices as applied to ani- 
mals is just dawning, but for the 
better part of three decades a solid 
segment of the population, fright- 
ened by the use of pesticides on 
fruit and vegetables, has turned to 
organic produce, and to a lesser de- 
gree, to organic eggs, milk, and 
meat. 

Until the last decade or so, “or- 
ganic” conjured up a picture of a 
couple in flannel shirts growing a 
variety of crops out behind their 
farmhouse and gathering eggs 
from an adjoining hen house. It 
was certainly a concept that caught 
on. 

“The word organic has proved 
to be one of the most powerful 
words in the supermarket,” writes 
Pollan. “Without any help from 


Food Authors: 
Michael Pollan, left, 
Marion Nestle, and 
Eric Schlosser will all 
appear at the Prince- 
ton conference. 


government, farmers and con- 
sumers working together in this 
way have built an $11 billion in- 
dustry that is now the fastest grow- 
ing sector of the food economy.” 

Pollan is in favor of organic, but 
doesn’t like the development of in- 
dustrial organic one bit. His book is 
arranged around a number of 
meals, including a McDonald’s 
burger eaten in his car, a feast cen- 
tering on a pig he hunted and killed 
himself, a dinner prepared from in- 
gredients bought at a Whole Foods 
supermarket, and a meal whose 
centerpiece chicken came from 
Polyface Farm in Virginia. 

Pollan spent a week at Polyface, 
an old-fashioned farm — only bet- 
ter. He reveled in the adventure in 
truly sustainable agriculture, 
where crops and animals are rotat- 
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ed for their health and that of the 
soil, and even took part in slaugh- 
tering some of the farm’s chickens. 
Joel Salatin, the farm’s owner, 
could not be more respectful of his 
farm’s environment, or of its ani- 
mals, but his products do not carry 
a “certified organic” label. An icon 
of the eco-agriculture movement, 
Salatin is not willing to go along 
with all of the USDA’s require- 
ments. He posts an article “Every- 
thing I Want to Do Is Illegal” on his 
website —(www.polyfacefarms.- 
com). 

Many of Whole Foods’ products 
do sport “certified organic” desig- 
nations, but Pollan says that the su- 
permarket’s labels, often contain- 
ing poetic paeans to farm life, are 
little more than “Supermarket Pas- 
toral.” 

The story Whole Foods tells 
through its signage, ambiance, and 
labels, he says, “is a pastoral narra- 
tive in which farm animals live 
much as they did in the books we 
read as children, and our fruits and 
vegetables were grown in well- 
composed soils on small farms 
much like Joel Salatin’s.” He then 
asks, “just how well does Super- 
market Pastoral hold up under 
close reading and journalistic 
scrutiny? About as well as you 
would expect anything genuinely 
pastoral to hold up in the belly ofan 
$11 billion industry, which is to say 
not very well.” 

Controlled by the same handful 
of conglomerates that put conven- 
tional foods on the shelves of Shop 
Rites and Acmes around the coun- 
try, the organic movement has been 
co-opted by agribusiness, which 
ships its centrally produced prod- 
ucts thousands of miles from their 
origin. “Organic farming has in- 
creasingly come to resemble the 
industrial system it originally set 
out to replace,” writes Pollan. 

In visiting certified organic 
farms, Pollan found that its crop- 
land had the same black tint as the 
petroleum soaked fields where 
non-organic corn is grown. Weeds 
on large-scale organic farms have 
to be controlled somehow, and he 
found migrant laborers doing so 
with blow torches. On organic 
poultry farms, which, according to 
federal regulations, have to pro- 
vide access to the outdoors, he dis- 
covered that chicks are kept inside, 
packed tightly together, for the first 
five weeks of their lives. When 
they are finally allowed out, they 
are too terrified to take the chance. 
They are killed at seven weeks of 
age. Observes Pollan: “Free range 
turns out to be not so much a 
lifestyle for these chickens as a 
two-week vacation option.” 

Singer also visits an organic 
chicken farm, Pete and Gerry’s in 
New Hampshire. He certainly sees 
problems with the overcrowding in 
organic hen houses. But he sees 
these organic operations as more of 
a step in the right direction than 


does Pollan. “Our first view of the 
shed was a shock,” he writes. “The 
shed was about 60 feet wide and 
400 feet long. Covering the floor, 
stretching away into the distance, 
was a sea of brown hens.”’ He was 
told that the hens had, on average, 
173 inches of space. (Conventional 
producers allow much less. Mc- 


Se ET: 
The organic move- 
ment has been co- 
opted by agribusi- 
ness, which ships its 
products thousands 
of miles from their 
origin. 

ee 

Donald’s has rejected suggestions 

from its own consultant to allow 

100 inches per hen, and is encour- 

aging its vendors to up each bird’s 

space from 50 inches to 73 inches.) 

Even the organic hens’ 173 inch- 
es, generous by industry standards, 
appeared to be very little space at 
first glance, but as Singer began to 
walk around, he saw that the birds, 
unlike their conventionally-raised 
counterparts, who live out their 
lives in cages stacked one upon an- 
other, did exhibit some bird-like 
behaviors. 


“These hens were active, lively, 
and showed no fear of us,” Singer 


writes. “They started pecking at 


our boots and _ grabbing the 
shoelaces with their beaks.” 

In speaking to the farm’s owner 
he learned that organic production 
had saved the family farm. Jesse 
Laflamme, the third generation 
owner, recounted how his grandfa- 
ther had been able to make a living 
by raising 5,000 hens. Nowadays, 
he told Singer, “a million hens is a 
small farm.” Laflamme raises 
100,000 hens in six sheds, is one of 
the larger organic egg farmers, and 
is able to make a go of it. 

Singer is not as hard on organic 
chicken farmers as Pollan is, and 
he is markedly more supportive of 
the Whole Foods supermarket 
chain. He met the chain’s founder, 
John Mackey, who started out by 
selling natural foods in Austin, 
Texas, and likes him. Mackey be- 
came a vegetarian because he 
thought that was a good way to at- 
tract women, and went on to be- 
come a vegan after being attacked 
at a shareholders’ meeting over the 
way the ducks his chain bought 
were being raised. 

Mackey initially bridled over 
the attack, telling animal activists 
that his duck vendor, Grimaud 
Farm in California, had a reputa- 
tion for producing high-quality 
ducks, fed on a diet free of animal 
by-products, antibiotics, and hor- 
mones. But the activists eventually 
wore him down to the point that he 
set out to read all he could find on 
the treatment of animals bred for 


food, including Singer’s “Animal 
Liberation.” 

His research convinced him of 
the horrors of farm animal abuse. 
He looked into conditions at Gri- 
maud Farm, and discovered that its 
ducks were being reared in filthy, 
crowded sheds, the tips of their 
bills were being cut off, and they 
were being denied access to water 
in which to immerse themselves, 
which ducks need to stay healthy. 

Whole Foods is not a vegan 
chain, Mackey told Singer, be- 
cause the market couldn’t support 
one. But, starting with ducks, he is 
raising the bar on how animals 
raised for his store are treated. He 
has posted new standards for 
ducks, cattle, pigs, and sheep on 
the store’s website, and plans to 
certify suppliers with an “Animal 
Compassion” label by 2008. 


Local vs. Imported 


Marion Nestle talks about 
“food miles” in her new book, 
“What to Eat.” She marvels that the 
Marks & Spencer food court near a 
London hotel where she was stay- 
ing had bananas from Ecuador, 
grapes from Chile, string beans 
from Zimbabwe, and, of all things, 
onions from New Zealand. At the 
same time, the store carried noth- 
ing from Ireland but berries. In 
Ithaca, New York, she visited a 
Wegman’s supermarket that was 
carrying berries from California 
for $6.67 a pound, while a nearby 
farm market was selling berries 
that were “so ripe and so abun- 
dant,” for $2.70 a pound. 

Nestle, the professor of nutrition 
at NYU, whose name rhymes with 
“wrestle,” has no connection with 
Nestle, the giant food company 
based in Switzerland. She con- 
cedes that it’s nice to have a full se- 
lection of produce year round, but 
she offers a reminder of the cost — 
which goes beyond what’s printed 
on the label. “The more time it 
takes to move a food from where it 
is grown to where you can buy it, 
the more the meaning of ‘fresh’ 
gets stretched,” she writes. Fur- 
thermore, “Food ecologists, who 
look closely at the social and envi- 
ronmental costs of commercial 
food production — in pollution of 
farmland or water supplies, 
health care for farm workers, or in 
depletion of world supplies of fuel 
oil, for example — refer to such 
distances as food miles.” 

Well-traveled food tends to look 
like locally-grown produce, but 
rarely comes even close to its taste. 
Nestle opts for local whenever pos- 
sible, even though such produce, 
not engineered for longevity, may 
not last as long in the kitchen. 

Meanwhile, Pollan’s adventure 
in food has made him passionate 
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about the ecological and social 
costs of importing food. After his 
week on Polyface farm, seeing 
how woodland is being preserved, 


and how a large customer base, 


gladly goes out of its way to pay 
more for local food, Pollan yearns 
for the return of the family farm. 

Like Nestle, he also decries the 
amount of petroleum used in mov- 
ing food long distances. “As in so 
many other realms,” he writes, 
“nature’s logic has proven no 
match for the logic of capitalism, 
one in which cheap energy has al- 
ways been a given. And so, today, 
the organic food industry finds it- 
self in a most unexpected, uncom- 
fortable, and, yes, unsustainable 
position: floating on a sinking sea 
of petroleum.” 

Singer, an environmentalist 
who travels around Princeton on 
foot or on his 10-year-old red Trek 
bicycle (purchased locally at Jay’s 
Cycles on Nassau Street), on the 
other hand, encourages food im- 
portation, at least in some circum- 
stances. He roundly condemns the 
morality of making it a priority to 
keep American dollars circulating 
within the community, pointing out 
that the poorest American farmer 
has a vastly better life than does the 
farmer in a Third World country. 

“More than a billion people are 
currently living on less than what 
$1 per day buys in America,” he 
writes. “So, at current exchange 
rates, they might be living on what 
30 cents would buy if that sum 
were taken to an impoverished 
country and then converted to the 
local currency. That’s a level of 


poverty that, for those of us living ~ 


in the world’s wealthy nations, is 
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barely imaginable.” It means, he 
continues, that people are barely 
able to feed themselves, cannot af- 
ford medical care, cannot send 
their children to school, and in 
many impoverished countries, 
have a life expectancy that is 30 
years less than that of people living 
in the United States. 

Farmers in the United States 
have safety nets, he adds, but there 
is no equivalent to food stamps, 


‘No other human ac- 
tivity has a greater 
impact on our planet 
as agriculture. Ameri- 
cans spend more on 
food than on Cars.’ 


public schools, or Medicaid in 
most developing countries. He ac- 
knowledges that the Third World 
farmer may see only a tiny fraction 
of the amount his produce brings, 
but says that, for the poorest peo- 
ple, a few pennies can make an 
enormous difference. 

“This leads to a conclusion that 
may seem surprising,” Singer 
writes. “If you have a dollar to 
spend on beans and you can choose 
between buying locally grown 
beans at a farmers’ market or beans 
grown by a poor farmer in Kenya 
— even if the farmer would get on- 
ly two cents from your dollar — 
you will do more to relieve poverty 
by buying the Kenyan beans.” 

As far as the ecological cost of 
transporting those beans thousands 
of miles, Singer says that it can ac- 
tually be less than buying from the 
local farm stand. This is so because 
some forms of shipping, notably by 
sea, use little oil per pound of pro- 
duce, and because a trip to the farm 
stand, after all, generally requires 
lots of gasoline. Pollan tells us, for 
example, that some customers of 
Polyface Farm in Virginia traveled 
an hour each way to buy locally- 
grown meat and produce. 


mals — more, in fact, than meat- 
eaters harm. 

In his book he writes that 
Singer’s statement that “‘in normal 
life there is no serious clash of in- 
terests between human and nonhu- 
man animals’ is a decidedly citified 
version of normal life, certainly 
one no farmer — indeed, no gar- 
dener — would recognize.” 

Pollan points out that the grain a 
vegan eats is harvested with a com- 
bine that shreds field mice and that 
a farmer’s tractor crushes wood- 
chucks in their burrows, while his 
pesticides “drop songbirds from 
the sky.” Killing animals is “proba- 
bly unavoidable no matter what we 
eat,” writes Pollan. “If America 
were suddenly to adopt a strictly 
vegetarian diet, it isn’t at all clear 
that the total number of animals 
killed each year would necessarily 
decline, since to feed everyone an- 
imal pasture and rangeland would 
have to give way to more intensive- 
ly cultivated row crops. If our goal 
is to eat as few animals as possible 
people should probably try to eat 
the largest animal that can live on 
the least cultivated land: grass-fin- 
ished steaks for everyone.” 

Notice that Pollan writes “grass- 
finished steaks.” He and Singer 
disagree on many issues, but both 
are repulsed by factory farming. 
Both men are convinced that if 
Americans would only allow 
themselves to look at how the vast 
majority of the animals we eat are 
raised and killed, the system could 
not stand. 

Eating ethically is all about 
good choices, as the title of 
Singer’s new book states, but it is 
impossible to make those choices 
with blinders on. Open your eyes, 
urge Nestle, Schlosser, Pollan, and 
Singer. Take a look at where your 
food comes from. 

“No other human activity has a 
greater impact on our planet as 
agriculture,” writes = Singer. 
“Americans spend more than a tril- 
lion dollars on food every year. 
That’s more than double what we 
spend on motor vehicles, and also 
more than double what the govern- 
ment spends on defense. In addi- 
tion to its impact on over 6 billion 
humans, the food industry also di- 
rectly affects more than 50 billion 
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nonhuman land animals a year.” +e 
The food industry, he writes, puts : 
chemicals and hormones into 
rivers and seas, and spreads dis- 
eases such as avian influenza. 

“All of this happens because of 


Neay all vegetarians avoid 
eating meat out of compassion for 
animals. But Pollan, who does eat 
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McDonald’s Man in the Lions’ Den 


thical eating is as sur- 
prising as it is complex. Bob 
Langert, who directs corporate re- 
sponsibility efforts at McDonald’s, 
is speaking at the Princeton confer- 
ence on Food, Ethics, and the Envi- 
ronment, and says that he is “excit- 
ed about going to the conference.” 

Yes, he is with that McDonald’s, 
the one vilified in Eric Schlosser’s 
“Fast Food Nation,” Morgan Spur- 
lock’s “Supersize Me,” Michael 
Pollan’s “Omnivore’s Dilemma,” 
and well, just about every popular 
book and article on the evils of obe- 
sity, marketing nutritionally sus- 
pect food to children, the demise of 
the healthy family dinner, the ex- 
ploitation of labor and the environ- 
ment, and factory farming. 

Does he not feel as if he is about 
to enter a lion’s den as he prepares 
to sit alongside prominent animal 
activists, famed nutritional gurus, 
and opponents of low-wage labor? 
Not at all. 

“I’ve known Peter Singer for 
years,” he says of the conference’s 
organizer. “He’s a wonderful man 
—very intelligent, very astute.” Of 
the event’s food, ethics, and the en- 
vironment theme, Langert, who 
has been with McDonald’s since 
1983, says, “I have tried to advance 
these things for years. It’s a journey 
I’ve been on for 15 years.” 

Many people know that Mc- 
Donald’s, which is roundly at- 
tacked for its labor practices in 
Schlosser’s book, most often staffs 
its restaurants with part-timers — 
teenagers, and increasingly, immi- 
grants, who, Schlosser claims, re- 
ceive low wages and no benefits. 
Fewer people know that McDon- 
ald’s has been a major mobility ve- 
hicle for minority businesspeople. 
An article in the Atlantic City Press 
within the week, in fact, talked 
about the grand re-opening of the 
rebuilt McDonald’s at the foot of 
the Atlantic City Expressway, and 
mentioned in passing that it is “the 
most successful black-owned busi- 
ness in the city.” 

More than 40.7 percent of all of 
the chain’s owner/operators are 
women and minorities, and the 
company states on its website that 
“we believe the combined sales of 
the company’s African-American 
licensees constitutes the largest 
African-American enterprise in the 
country.” 

Fewer people still know about 


McDonald’s environmental initia- 
tives. I thought about that recently 
as I wrangled with a vegetarian 
sandwich from the Whole Earth 
Center. It was wrapped in layer up- 
on layer of thick plastic and stick- 
ers, and was more difficult to undo 
than the most stubborn DVD wrap- 
per. By way of contrast, McDon- 
ald’s, in response to complaints 


from environmentalists, got rid of 


its styrofoam boxes ages ago, and 
now uses recycled paper — and as 
little of it as possible — in 31.5 per- 
cent of its packaging. 

On another environmental is- 
sue, McDonald’s won praise this 
past July from, ofall places, Green- 
peace, which wrote, “in an historic 
deal that has impacts far beyond 
the golden arches and into the glob- 
al agricultural market, McDon- 
ald’s is now the leading company 
to halt deforestation for the expan- 
sion of soya farming in the Ama- 
zon.” McDonald’s agreed to stop 
its role in slashing the forests for 
soya, which is fed to the pigs and 
chickens that end up in its sand- 
wiches and breakfast entrees, after 
Greenpeace pointed an accusing 
finger at the company in April, 
which brought forth a torrent of 
negative E-mails. Yes, the chain 
caved to pressure, but it did so pret- 
ty quickly. 


B.: what would surprise peo- 
ple the most about McDonald’s? 

“Our work in animal welfare,” 
says Langert. This is how he came 
to know Singer. “We go back to a 
good friend of his, Henry Spira,” 


PSS 
Who would have 
guessed: McDonald’s 
is now the leading 
company to halt de- 
forestation for the ex- 
pansion of soya farm- 
ing in the Amazon. 
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says Langert. Spira is a New York 
City-based animal activist. “Henry 
keep coming to McDonald’s look- 
ing for us to do more (to advance 
animal welfare). He told my boss 
‘you’ve got to meet with Temple 
Grandin.”” 


NAI Fennelly Is... 


McResponsible: 
Bob Langert directs 
the Golden Arches’ 
efforts to be ecologi- 
cal and humane. 


Grandin is an expert in animal 
handling and in humane slaughter- 
house procedures. The meeting 
was arranged, and the results, in 
terms of slaughterhouse conditions 
were dramatic. Pollan writes that 
Grandin told him “there is the pre- 
McDonald’s era and the post-Mc- 
Donald’s era — it’s day and 
night.’” Among the humane steps 
that Grandin suggests, and that 
have been implemented by Mc- 
Donald’s meat suppliers, are high 
sides on the chute through which 
the animals take their final walk. 
This keeps the cows from seeing 
anything but the butt of the cow in 
front of them, and leads them to be- 
lieve that they are on just another 
trip. 

“While he’s straddling the bar, 
the ramp begins to decline at a 20- 
degree angle, and before he knows 
it, his feet are off the ground, and 
he’s being carried along on a con- 
veyor belt,” Pollan writes of 
Grandin’s description of the sys- 
tem she has designed. “We put in a 
false floor so he can’t look down 
and see he’s off the ground. That 
would panic him.” Pollan asked 
Grandin if she thought the animals 
knew they were going to be slaugh- 


‘tered. No, she told him, explaining. 


that “if they knew they were going 
to die you’d see much more agitat- 
ed behavior.” 

This system isn’t perfect. All 
McDonald’s audits are announced, 
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Q&A With Peter Singer 


Continued from page 43 


about what to eat revolves around 
vegetables. People are willing to 
go out oftheir way to buy local pro- 
duce, even when it is inconvenient, 
but there doesn’t seem to be a simi- 
lar concern about choosing grass- 


fed meat or free range poultry, or 
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foregoing meat and_poultry_alto- 
gether. Doyotl See a similar pat- 
tern? 

Singer: At the moment, organic 
fruit and vegetables are probably 
easier to obtain, and often they 
taste better. (In New Jersey, they 
are only local during the season, 
though.) There isn’t as much local 
and organic meat around, as yet. 
But that will come. 
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U.S. 1: Is the moral status of a 
throw-away animal, such as a pig 
raised for slaughter, different from 
that of'a cherished animal, such as a 
pet dog? 

Singer. No. It is indefensible 
that farmers can lock a sow in a 
crate so small that she can’t even 
turn around — and keep her there 
for months on end — whereas no 
one would tolerate that treatment 
of a dog. 

U.S. 1: Given the factors of car 
culture, long commutes, two work- 
ing-parent families, and the “how 
can it be wrong if everyone does it” 
attitude toward the standard Amer- 
ican diet, what hope do you have 
for substantial change in American 
eating habits? In what time frame? 

Singer: As Yogi Berra said, pre- 
diction is difficult, especially about 
the future. So let’s focus on the 
present. Things are changing al- 
ready. Many people realize that the 
standard American diet is a disas- 
ter, that it leads to increasing obesi- 
ty, diabetes, and other health prob- 
lems. It is also environmentally un- 
sustainable, because it relies on oil, 
and taxpayer subsidies for corn. 
Organic food is the fastest growing 
sector of the American food indus- 
try. The sales of fair trade products 
are also increasing rapidly. None of 
this is mainstream yet, but let’s see 
where they are in another decade or 
two. 


U.S. 1: Do you think that pres- 
sure for legislation regarding regu- 
lation of factory farming practices 
will grow? 

Singer: I’m sure it will. It’s go- 
ing to become an issue in New Jer- 
sey, where the legislature, back in 
1996, required the Department of 
Agriculture to set “humane stan- 
dards” for farm animals. The De- 
partment set standards that suit 
agribusiness very well, but are 
grossly inhumane. They failed to 
have any beneficial impact at all on 
the welfare of animals in New Jer- 
sey. Under these standards, pigs 
can still be kept in crates too nar- 
row for them to turn around, and 
hens live out their entire lives in 
cages that would be too small for 
them to stretch their wings in, even 
if there were only one bird per 
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cage, rather than the 6 or more that 
most American egg producers 
cram into each cage. I hope your 
readers will let Governor Corzine 
know what they think about that. 
U.S. 1: Michael Pollan, ac- 
knowledging that eating meat is 
not necessary and that many ani- 


mals raised for food endure a life of 


suffering, tries out a vegetarian di- 
et, but finds that it gets in the way 


‘’m not alienated. | go 
to lots of dinner par- 
ties. There’s lots of 
wonderful meals that 
don’t have a piece of 
dead animal at the 
center of them.’ 


of social relationships and tradi- 
tions — dinner parties and Thanks- 
giving dinners, for example. Have 
you found a way to lessen any 
strain that comes from being alien- 
ated “from a whole dimension of 
human experience”? 

Singer: I’m not alienated. I go 
to lots of dinner parties, and we 
have Thanksgiving with friends 
and cook and eat splendid vegetar- 
ian feasts. There’s lots of wonder- 
ful meals that don’t have a piece of 
dead animal at the center of them. 

Of course, moral progress does 
involve abandoning some tradi- 
tions. We don’t put people in 
stocks, or have or public hangings 
in the town square any more. No 
doubt some regretted abandoning 
those traditions, too. 


U.S. 1: What response do you 
have to Michael Pollan’s assertion 
that the domestication of animals 
has, right up until the advent of fac- 
tory farming, been a good thing for 
them? 

Singer: I don’t know how he 
does that calculation. It may have 
been good for those that were 
reared by farmers who really cared 
for them, but we shouldn’t roman- 
ticize “the good old days.” There 
was a lot of cruelty then, too. Still, 
Ill grant Pollan this — before fac- 
tory farming, a significant propor- 
tion of farm animals probably had 
lives worth living. Since factory 
farming became dominant, the 
overwhelming majority of farmed 
animals have lived miserable lives. 


U.S. 1: Do you ever indulge in 
what you refer to in your book as 
“the Paris exemption,” the loop- 
hole that some vegetarians allow 
themselves when eating in extraor- 
dinary restaurants? 

Singer You mean eat meat when 
I’m at a gourmet restaurant in 
Paris? No, | wouldn’t even enjoy 
that. But I might not be a strict veg- 
an when traveling. It’s not a matter 
of purity for me, it’s a question of 
not supporting producers who 
abuse animals. If occasionally, 
when it is difficult to do otherwise, 
I eat something that has some ani- 
mal products in it, I’m not going to 
fret too much about that. 

U.S. 1: Where do you like to eat 
in Princeton? 

Singer: I like Tiger Noodles, it’s 
good value, and they have some 
excellent vegetarian _ dishes. 
Masala Grill has very good Indian 
food. 


U.S. 1: Where do you like to 
shop for food in Princeton? 

Singer: Whole Earth is my fa- 
vorite store, but Wild Oats is very 
close, and since I’m either on foot 
or on my bike, I go there too. 


U.S. 1: Do you think that in 
some cases Whole Food, and stores 
like it, lull consumers into compla- 
cency by putting “organic” and 
“humanely raised” labels on eggs 
and milk that have been obtained in 
a way that a fully-informed con- 
sumer, going out of his way to en- 
sure that no harm is done, would 
find repellent? 

Singer: It’s not Whole Foods 
that is putting these labels on — if 
consumers have complaints, they 
need to take them up with the US 
Department of Agriculture, for the 
organic standards, and whoever is 
responsible for the “humanely 
raised” labels. But yes, you are 
right, they can be misleading. I’m 
hopeful that when Whole Foods in- 
troduces its own standards, they’ll 
be better ones. 


U.S. 1: Do you think that one or 
two or three generations down the 
line treatment of factory farmed 
animals will look as appalling to 
our descendants as human slavery 
now looks to us? 

Singer: Yes, exactly. Children 
will look back in horror and ask 
their parents: “How could you turn 
a blind eye to a system that inflicts 
suffering on animals on such a vast 
scale?” 


McDonald's Approach 
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so slaughterhouse personnel can be 
on their best behavior, and on occa- 
sion the stunning that kills the cows 
at the top of the chute fails, with 
predictably horrific consequences. 
But Pollan grudgingly admits that 
Grandin’s system is probably more 
humane than the processes that 
preceded it. And, importantly, 
when McDonald’s takes a step like 
this, other large chains follow like 
so many toppling dominoes. 

Okay, maybe the animal who 
ends up in a McDonald’s Quarter 
Pounder is dying more peacefully 
than the one that gave its life for the 
burger at the mom and pop restau- 
rant across the street. Maybe the 
chickens that McDonald’s has 
been instrumental in giving a little 
bit more space to move around in 
are better off too, But can eating at 
McDonald’s be healthy? 

Langert, a trim, fit-looking man, 
says that he eats at McDonald’s a 
lot — far more than most people 
do. “I had an Asian salad today,” he 
says, “and I had a premium chicken 
sandwich yesterday.” 

The average McDonald’s cus- 
tomer, Langert says, eats at the 
chain only three times a month, 
which, he points out, “leaves 87 


, other meal decisions.” The chain 


has upped its salad offerings, sells 


broiled as well as fried chicken, 
and has yogurt parfaits on its 
dessert menu. 

Ahead of the pack again, Mc- 
Donald’s has begun to put substan- 
tial nutritional information right on 
its wrappers, and will complete the 
process in the United States by the 
end of this year. Langert says that 
information on the calories, sodi- 
um, protein, and fat of many items 
are clearly marked. “We're leading 
the industry,” he says. “We’re 
transparent.” 

In another first, Langert has be- 
gun a blog, which can be found at 
www.crs.blogs.mcdonalds.com, or 
just by typing “McDonald’s blog,” 
into a search engine. While some 
argue that blogging is a bad idea for 
a controversial company, Langert 
disagrees, saying “there’s lots of 
talk about McDonald’s. Let us be 
part of that.” 

There will be lots of McDon- 
ald’s talk at the Princeton food con- 
ference, for sure, and Langert is 
ready for it. While “Mc” has be- 
come shorthand for dumbing down 
and cookie-cutter thinking, as in 
“McJobs” or “McMansions,” 
Langert is a smart man, and like 
nearly all of the panelists with 
whom he will sit, he is aware of the 
complexity of the issues. In point- 
ing out that “nothing is as simple as 
it looks,” he may have come up 
with a catch phrase for the confer- 

ence. 
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Life in the Fast Lane 


n an astonishing develop- 
ment, Donald L. Drakeman, 
founder and CEO of Medarex Inc., 
has lost his job. Medarex an- 
nounced on Monday, November 6 
that Drakeman had resigned be- 
cause of a pending Sarbanes Oxley 
investigation. Michael A. Appel- 
baum, the CFO, also resigned. 

Irwin Lerner, board chairman 
since 1997, is Medarex’s interim 
president and CEO, and a search is 
underway for a permanent CEO. 
Lerner, a Rutgers graduate, was 
CEO at Hoffman-La Roche from 
1980 to 1992. 

THE=2002..Sarbanes Oxley act 
pointed a spotlight Off*Varieus.ac- 
counting practices, including 
whether companies correctly re- 


Edited by Barbara Fox 


Global 
Drive. 

The Medarex board met on Sun- 
day, November 5, and issued the 
press release announcing the de- 
partures on Monday, November 6. 

Though Medarex says it found 
no evidence of wrong doing, it is a 
sad chapter in the life of any com- 
pany when its founder leaves under 
a cloud. 

Donald Drakeman, 52, founded 
Medarex in 1987. Thanks to him, 
Medarex owns the rights to the on- 
ly “fully human” mouse in the 
world, a mouse that reacts geneti- 
cally like a human, which makes it 
extremely valuable for developing 
fully-human antibody-based thera- 
peutics to treat such diseases as 
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selection in its public filings and 
without taking a compensation 
charge.” 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission began making an in- 
formal inquiry last May, and the 
United States Attorney’s Office has 
issued a grand jury subpoena. The 
board is conducting an internal in- 
vestigation. After reviewing more 
than 3.5 million pages of docu- 
ments and interviewing more than 
50 people, it did not find evidence 
of fraud or willful misconduct. The 
board continues to evaluate civil 
claims and is in the process of re- 
stating five years of financial re- 
ports. 

Medarex is far from the only 
firm to wilt under the harsh lights 
of a Sarbanes-Oxley investigation; 
nearly 100 companies are under 
federal scrutiny. “Since the advent 
of Sarbanes-Oxley in 2002, many 
public companies are looking at 
the business process (or practices) 
associated with the granting of 
stock options and are expanding 
their review to the entire methodol- 
ogy associated with the compensa- 
tion process,” says Tom Basilo, 
CEO of WithumSmith+Brown 


Drakeman has looked squeaky 
clean. He is the current chairperson 
of the New Jersey Commission on 
Science and Technology; he was 
formerly the chair of the Biotech- 
nology Council of New Jersey, and 
last year he won the Ernst & Young 
entrepreneur of the year award. 
Both he and his wife, Lisa Drake- 
man, who is CEO of her own com- 
pany, GenMab, on North Harrison 
Street, earned their PhDs in reli- 
gion from Princeton University. 

A Dartmouth College graduate, 
Drakeman also has a law degree 
from Columbia University, and he 
teaches the constitutional law at 
the university. He is also a director 
of IDM Pharma Inc., a publicly 
traded biopharmaceutical. At 
Medarex this year he earned 
$817,950 in salary and more than 
$335,000 in bonuses. 

“Don is a wonderful contributor 
to the industry in New Jersey. He 
was stellar chairman of BCNJ and 
has continued to contribute to BC- 
NJ,” says Debbie Hart, president of 
BCNJ. 

“Both Don Drakeman and Mike 
Appelbaum greatly advanced the 
company’s mission of doing vital 


SEC Casualty: 
Medarex founder Don 
Drakeman has re- 
signed after a Sar- 
banes-Oxley probe. 


research aimed at developing hu- 
man antibody-based therapeutics 
to treat life-threatening and debili- 
tating diseases and have helped po- 
sition the company for continued 
success,” said Lerner in a press re- 
lease. “But given the issues that 
have been raised in recent months, 


the company, Dr. Drakeman, and’ 


Mr. Appelbaum have agreed that 
the best way for Medarex to put 
those issues behind it and to remain 
sharply focused on its vital mission 
is for Dr. Drakeman and Mr. Appel- 
baum to step down.” 

Blogs and message boards spec- 
ulate about a takeover by a major 
pharmaceutical firm, but the stock 
rose on the news. A Medarex 
spokesperson refused to make any 
additional comment on behalf of 
the company, Drakeman, or Appel- 
baum. 


Medarex (MEDX), 707 State 
Road, Princeton 08540; 609- 
430-2880; fax, 609-430- 
2850. Home page: www.- 
medarex.com 


Management Moves 


Voxware Inc. (VOXW), 168 
Franklin Corner Road, Suite 
3, Lawrenceville 08648; 609- 
514-4100; fax, 609-514- 
4101. Home page: www.- 
voxware.com 


Another high-tech CEO is out of 
work. Thomas J. Drury, CEO of 
Voxware for more than two years, 
has resigned. A venture capitalist 
who had success with Sensar Inc., 
the Moorestown-based biometrics 
company that spun off from 
Sarnoff Corporation, he took over 


Continued on following page 


Peter M. Dodds 


= GARIBALDI 
MORFORD & DODDS 


13 Roszel Road 


OFFICE SPACE AVAILABLE 


“NEWLY RENOVATED INTERIOR” 


Available: 4,000 s-f. 

9,641 s.f. (will divide) 
Location: Second floor, direct lobby access 
Rent: $22.00 psf + tenant electric 


Adjacent to Carnegie Center and Hyatt Regency 


For further information or to schedule an inspection, contact: 


609-452-8880 


Office For Sale by Owner 


Montgomery Township * Route 206 North 


Montgomery Knoll Office Condominium 


Prime 1,900 sq. ft. sun-filled end unit with 


large conference room. $180.00 per sq. ft. 


Available January 2007 


Call (609) 921-8070 


Call 609.921.8070 


Co 


Ewing T\ Investment/Development opportunity. 3,000+/- SF, single 
story commercial building and a separate two (2) family building on 1.2+/- 
acres. Room for future development. 


OFFICE SPACE 


Ewing - Office- Attractive 3 office suites, 620 +/- SF, 690 +/- SF, 1368 +/- SF 
w/private 2 baths. Easy access to Interstate 95, U.S. 1 & Princeton. Favorable 
lease rates. 

Ewing Twp. - Shared space in existing 1* floor medical office. 

Montgomery Twp. - Economical office suites, 1,070 & 500 SF 

Kingston - Three room office suite located on Main Street, Kingston. Just 
minutes from downtown Princeton. Offices may be leased separately. 


Trenton - Create your own identity in this office bldg. directly across from the 
Marriott Hotel. 1560+/- SF. 


RETAIL SPACE 


Ewing Twp. - 1,000+/- SF located in neighborhood shopping center. 
Montgomery - 1,200+/- SF. Excellent location on Rt. 206 just north 
of Rt. 518. 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


Branchburg Twp. - Sale or lease warehouse/shop space. 350 SF to 50,000 SF. 
Ewing Twp. - Free-standing brick building. 1‘ floor 1,675 +/- sf retail/office. 
2d floor is a 3 bedroom apt. Sale 
Ewing Twp. - 16,300 +/- SF and preliminary approvals for 1,200 SF Flex 
for sale or 9,800 SF to 12,000 SF for lease. 
Ewing Twp. - 7,600 +/- SF warehouse space. Ceiling height is 14 +/- feet. 
There is one drive-in and loading dock. 600 +/- SF office space was 
recently remodeled. 
Ewing Twp. - 620 to 1368 +/- SF in two story elevator building, all with 
private 1/2 baths. Free surface parking and easy access to I-95 and U.S. 1. 
Hamilton Twp. - 2,025 to 2,650 SF warehouse space available 
for lease. 
Trenton - Warehouse/Industrial - 18,000+/- SF single-story masonry build- 
ing with fenced yard area on % of an acre. Priced to sell. 
Trenton - Single story 2,800 +/- SF CBD, close to govt bidgs and C. College. 
Sale/Lease. Retail or Office. 

LAND 


Bordentown Twp. - .84+/- of an acre. Rt. 130. Comer location with a traffic 
light. 

Hillsborough - 20+/- acres in corporate development zone. 

Lawrence Twp. - Rt. 1, 2+/- acres highway business zone. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Bucks County - idyllic setting in Bucks County, PA. 250 seat restaurant on 
9+/- acres. Sale 


Upper Ferry Rd. - Turnkey Restaurant Bus. only. Newly renovated. Ewing. 
Close to 95. 


Weidel Realtors Commercial Division 
2490 Pennington Road, * Suite 201, Pennington 


Wx. 609-737-2077 
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SIMONE 
REALTY INC 


THE ROUTE ONE CENTER 
2761 Route One (at Allen Lane) 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey 


LEASE 3,700 TO 10,300 SQUARE FEET 


SPACE #1 — 3,700 SQUARE FOOT END-CAP WITH DRIVE-IN DOOR 
SPACE #2 — 4,000 TO 10,300 SQUARE FEET 


* High Visibility 
* Convenient Location 
¢ Corner Location 


* Easy Access 
¢ Ample Parking 
« 16’ Ceilings 


* Road Signage 
* Loading Dock 
* 30,000 vpd 


A NEW LOOK FOR THE ROUTE ONE CENTER 


Over the next few months, this property will undergo significant improvements that focus on maximizing the 
center’s prominence along one of New Jersey’s busiest business corridors. The scheduled improvements include 
items such as: a new roof tower element, removal of brick wall and installation of new storefronts, new facade color 


scheme, storefront awnings, new building signage and lighting to enhance building and tenant identification. 


PLEASE CALL TO INQUIRE - (609) 882-1105 


OFFICE SPACE 


* $12 State Road, Princeton Twp. - 234 to 700 SF - Office 


¢ 2500 Business Route 1, bioitaes - 375 to 1,464 SF - Office 

* 2101 E. State St., Hamilton - 9,900 SF - (3 contiguous units @ 3,300 SF each) 
* Whitehorse Commercial Park, 127 Route 206 - 375 SF Office 

* Mercerville Prof. Park - 2333 Whitehorse-Mercerville Rd., 3,115 SF - Office 


¢ Mercer Corp. Park - Near NJ TP/195, Exit 7 - 750 Rt. 526. - 860 to 7,785 SF - 
Office/LAB 


* One Rossmoor Drive, Monroe Twp. - 506 SF - Office 

¢ 101 Farnsworth Ave., Bordentown - 1,025 to 1,557 SF - Office 

¢ 102 Farnsworth Ave., Bordentown - 3,100 SF - Retail/Office 

¢ 3 Third Street, Bordentown - 1,978 SF - Office 

* 199 South Main, Lambertville - 4,700 to 6,700 SF. Restored historic building. 
* 540 N. Woodbourne Rd., Middletown Twp., PA - 2,600 SF - MEDICAL 

* 1723-Woodbourne Rd., Middletown Twp., PA - 220 to 1,627 SF - Office 


2324 Second Street Pike, Wrightstown, PA - 800 SF - Retail/Office 


Thompson Realty 609-921-7655 


TT 
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from Bathsheba J. Malsheen in 
2004. 

The new CEO, Scott Yetter, had 
been the company’s vice president 
for sales and marketing for North 
America. Yetter, a 1983 Georgia 
Tech graduate, came to Voxware in 
August. He had had senior posi- 
tions at Katalyst Venture Partners, 
president of MediaDVX, Im- 
presse, and American Software. 

Founded by Michael Goldstein 
in 1993, Voxware’s current busi- 
ness is integrated voice-based so- 
lutions for distribution and logis- 
tics operations. 


Le, than two years after it 
moved from Miami to Cranbury 
Kos Pharmaceuticals Inc, has been 
purchased.by-Adbott Laboratories. 
Kos has leading cholesterol drugs, 
and on November 6 Abbott an- 
nounced it will pay $3.7 billion to 
get a larger share of the choles- 
terol-treatment market. 

The majority shareholders at 
Kos have agreed to take $78 per 
share in cash from Abbott. Kos 
shares closed on Friday at $50.09, 
so Abbott will pay a premium of 
nearly 56 percent. 

Kos is a fast-growing specialty 
pharmaceutical firm that markets 
Niaspan and Advicor for cardio- 
vascular patients and Azmacort for 
asthma patients. In 2005 it moved 
from Florida to 90,000 square feet 
at Cedar Brook Corporate Center 
in Cranbury, where it has 185 em- 
ployees plus an additional 190 
workers in Edison and 300 in Flori- 
da, plus 800 salespeople nation- 
wide. 

Headquartered in Illinois, Ab- 
bott has more than 65,000 employ- 
ees in more than 100 facilities 
worldwide (www.abbott.com). Its 
pharmaceutical products and med- 
ical products (including diagnos- 
tics, devices and nutritional prod- 
ucts) are sold in more than 130 
countries. 

The pipeline at Kos was attrac- 
tive to Abbott, says Melissa Brotz, 
Abbott spokesperson. “Abbott has 
a significant glucose monitoring 
business, and Kos is developing an 
inhaled version of insulin, and its 
diabetes nutritional, Glucerna, will 
complement our growing diabetes 
business.” 

Positioned as a David among 
the Goliaths of the pharmaceutical 
firms, Kos was girding itself to do 
battle with Merck in marketing 
niacin-based products. Niaspan 
and Advicor boost HDLs, and it 
was working to develop Simcor, a 
combination of Niaspan and Zo- 
cor, Merck’s pill that cuts bad cho- 
lesterol. Abbott will be in a better 
position to market Simcor because 
it has its own lipid management 
drug, Tricor, which lowers triglyc- 
erides. 

Earlier this year some speculat- 
ed that Kos would be bought by 
Schering-Plough. The founder of 
Kos, Michael Jaharis, had sold his 
previous company (Key Pharma- 
ceuticals) to Schering Plough for 
$836 million in 1986. He started 
Kos in 1988, naming it after the 
Greek island where Hippocrates 
founded the science of medicine 
and where Da Vinci did his med- 
ical drawings. 

Key’s former head of R&D, 
David Bova, had come up with the 
idea of Niaspan, derived from Vit- 
amin B, and also known as niacin, 
which is sold over the counter but 
not well-tolerated. It is well toler- 
ated and is considered the most ef- 
fective drug for increasing “good” 
cholesterol with minimal side ef- 
fects. 

Kos did not intend to get sold 
when it moved here, according to 


its current CEO, Adrian Adams. “It 
is certainly not our plan to build 
ourselves for sale,” he said then 
(U.S. 1, March 20, 2005). “We are 
not a generic. We would be proud 
to be a highly successful specialty 
pharma, like Forest Pharmaceuti- 
cal. What we are keen to do now is 
increase.” 
Kos did not return reporters 
calls about whether the company 


would stay in Cranbury and 
whether Adams would keep his 
job. 

Kos Pharmaceuticals 


(KOSP), 1 Cedar Brook Dri- 
ve, Cedar Brook Corporate 
Center, Cranbury 08512; 
609-495-0500; fax, 609-495- 
0920. Adrian Adams, presi- 
dent and CEO. Home page: 
www.kospharm.com 


Stock News: McCourt 
Has ‘Blank Check 


Granahan McCourt Capital 
LLC GHN, 179 Stony Brook 
Road, Hopewell, Box AQ, 
Princeton 08542; 609-333- 
1200; fax, 609-333-1210. 
David C. McCourt, chairman. 
Home page: www.grana- 
hanmccourt.com 


Apparently investors are willing 
to bet on what David McCourt will 
do next. The founder and former 
CEO of the telecommunications 
company RCN took his investment 
firm public in an unusual way. It’s 
called a “blank check” stock, 
meaning that the buyers of this 
stock have given McCourt carte 
blanche to find good deals. 

The firm went public as a blank 
check company, otherwise known 
as a blind pool company or a spe- 
cial purpose acquisition corpora- 
tion. The October 18 initial public 
offering, on the American Stock 
Exchange, could gross $90 mil- 
lion. Deutsche Bank was the un- 
derwriter for 11,250,000 units at 
priced at $8 per unit. 

Granahan McCourt makes in- 
vestments of $500,000 to $15 mil- 
lion with a 2 to 4-year horizon. The 
company is in a quiet period but, 
according its website, “McCourt 
has built, bought, and sold 10 com- 
panies in this related space over the 
last 25 years and has long been rec- 
ognized as a_ transformational 
force in the telecommunications 
and media industries.” 

RCN moved to the Carnegie 
Center from Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1994, when it was 
known as C-Tec, and, under Me- 
Court’s high-profile leadership, 
rode the dot-com wave but filed for 
Chapter 11 bankruptcy in 2004. 

McCourt’s original application, 
on July 26, was for $125 million to 
make investments in broadband. 
On the firm’s board of directors are 
former CIA director George Tenet, 
former ESPN chief Roger Werner, 
and Starwood Hotels and Resorts 
founder Barry Sternlicht. The com- 
pany is named after an Irish castle 
owned by McCourt. 


J ohn Torkelsen, the former 
venture capitalist and securities 
expert for Milberg Weiss, is in the 
national news again. Last summer 
Torkelsen, 61, began to serve a 70- 
name federal prison term for 
clony charges, and according to 
the November 13 issue of Fortune 
magazine, he was moved from a 
prison in West Virginia to a deten- 
tion center near the Los Angeles 
courthouse. 
Mier writer Peter Elkind has 

n following the lems 
of Milberg Weiss ae eume 
entitled “The Law Firm of Hubris 
Hypocrisy & Greed,” he poses the 


A 
« 


question of what will happen to the 
federal case if Torkelsen turns 
state’s evidence. 

Torkelsen’s transfer might sug- 
gest that he had cut a deal, or that he 
is being pressured to make a deal, 
Elkind suggests. “Torkelsen’s re- 
fusal thus far to do so may come 
from a belief that M ilberg x did noth- 
ing wrong, or maybe it’s loyalty,” 
writes Elkind. “While Weiss offi- 
cially issued a firm wide ban on us- 
ing Torkelsen as an expert after 
bailing him out ofa previous finan- 
cial mess during the 1990s, records 
seized from Torkelsen’s office by 
the FBI show him listing Milberg 
Weiss as one of his ‘major clients’ 
in November 2001, with work ‘in 
progress’ on six cases. The firm 
continued using his services even 
after he came under criminal 
scrutiny.” 

According to Justin Sheck of the 
Law Journal, “prosecutors risk ju- 


Financial Concierge: 
George Wislar’s new 
firm takes space on 
Nassau Street. 
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dicial upset if they don’t file addi- 
tional indictments (in the Milberg 
Weiss case) by the end of the 
month.” 


New in Town 


US Fiduciary, 344 Nassau 
Street, Princeton 08540. 609- 
921-8004; fax, 609-921- 
8804. George B. Wislar, sen- 
ior managing director. 
www.usfiduciary.com 
George Wislar has opened a 

branch of US Fiduciary LP, a bou- 

tique financial services firm, in the 


Mazotas building on Nassau 
Street. Based in Chicago, the firm 
serves high-end investment advi- 
sors and their high net worth and 
institutional clients. 


Continued on following page 
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BONDED 
& INSURED 


\Y 609-324-9903 


RETAIL SPACE OPPORTUNITIES 


e Kuser Plaza Hamilton Township, New Jersey - Corner of Kuser Road and 


Whitehorse-Mercerville Road (total gross leased area 58,458 square feet) Anchored by Shop: ‘N’ Bag 
and Dunkin' Donuts; 1,300 SF retail storefront, 1,077 SF & 6,333 SF warehouse/storage available. 


¢ Montgomery Shopping Center Skillman, New Jersey - Just North of 


Routes 206 & 518 intersection (total gross leased area 155,000) Anchored by 58,000 "World Class" 


ShopRite 4,971 square feet available - split possible of 1,975 and 2,996 square feet 1,660 square 
foot office available immediately. Well established community center. 


¢ Paddock Plaza West Long Branch, New Jersey - Corner of Routes 36 and 


71(total gross leased area 116,000 square feet) Anchored by 65,539 square foot "World Class" 
ShopRite 7,200 square feet available - Great visibility/signage; very busy retail area. 


» 


e Parkside Plaza Shopping Center, Ewing Township, New Jersey - 
Corner of Parkside Avenue and North Olden Avenue (total gross leased area 98,035 square feet) 
Anchored by 64,365-square-foot "World Class" ShopRite 2,089 & 4,471 SF stores available. 
Expansion approved for additional 15,458 square feet. 


¢ Pennington Shopping Center Pennington, New Jersey - Route 31 
© at West Delaware Avenue (total gross leased area 98,860 square feet) 1,200, 1,432 and 5,170 Square- 
foot stores available. Anchored by Pennington Market, pharmacy, bank with drive-through services. 


¢ Princeton Arms Center West Windsor Township, New Jersey - 
Corner of Old Trenton Road and Dorchester Drive (total gross leased area 32,810 square feet) 2,000- 
and 1,300-square-foot stores available immediately 38,240 square foot expansion in approval process. 


«|| ¢ Ralph's Corner - Hatfield, Pennsylvania - Corner of Forty Foot Road 


and Welsh Road (total gross leased area 249,055 square feet) Very active center - 
Anchored by Clemens Market, Kohl's and Ross Dress for Less 4,500+ and 6,000+ 
stores available immediately. 


°e WAREHOUSE/FLEX SPACE Enterprise Park, Ewing, NJ - 


* 


18 feet clear in warehouse. 


800 Silvia Street off Sullivan Way (total gross leased area 90,000 square feet) Bldg. A - fully leased; 
Bldg. B - 893 sf office available; Building C - fully leased; Tailboard & drive-in loading, 


FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO SCHEDULE AN APPOINTMENT, 
PLEASE CONTACT MARK HILL, MATT MALATICH OR JON BRUSH 
AT 609-921-6060, FAX 609-924-0939, 


® 


n 


¢ BROKERS PROTECTED 


D/OR ACCURACY 

RRANTY, IMPLIED OR EXPRESSED, IS HEREBY MADE AS TO THE CORRECTNESS AN 

vie igi pty INFORMATION ¢ CONTAINED HEREIN. THE ABOVE IS SUBMITTED SUBJECT TO ERRORS, OMISSIONS, 
WITHDRAWAL FROM THE MARKET, CHANGE IN PRICE OR OTHER CONDITIONS, WITHOUT NOTICE, 


Hilton meee} Lo. L.L.C. 


194 Nassau Street. 


. Princeton. 


NJ 08542- 70Q3 
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Prime Retail Space Available 
In Princeton Borough 


82 Nassau Street 


Location: Directly across from the University 
between the vital retail density and heavy 
foot-traffic of Palmer Square 
and Witherspoon Street, 
this property defines 100% location 

Size: Approx. 3180 SF 

Zoning: Central Business District (CBD) 

Available: Immediately 


For more information, contact: 
Tim Norris, CCIM 


™& CALLAWAY 609-921-1070 
www.ntcallaway.com 


Continued from preceding page 


Wislar was born and raised in 
Princeton; he was one of six chil- 
dren, and his father was in the in- 
surance industry. After graduating 
from the University of Massachu- 
setts in 1984, he went into the secu- 
rities industry, working first at 
Laidlaw Adams & Peck and then 
for Paine Webber, which became 
UBS Financial Services at 100 
Princeton Overlook. 

Except for estate liquidation, 
virtually all of his business is fee- 
based. As a registered investment 
advisor, he handles 100 percent of 
the client’s assets. Wislar says he 
thinks of himself as a financial 
concierge, coordinating the work 
of, for instance, the tax accountant, 
the estate attorney, and/or the sen- 
ior care specialist. The custodian of 
his clients’ stock accounts is a divi- 
sion of Fidelity, National Financial 
Services. 

“T had spent more than a year 
searching for the perfect fit,” says 
Wislar. “I wanted a firm that shared 
my core value: advice (not selling), 
and putting the client first.” 


Eee Neilssen likes people 
who put forth big ideas, who can 
provoke a dialogue on the future of 
the country. He has co-founded a 
new speakers agency, BrightSight 
Group which has taken space on 
Wall Street at Research Park. 

“We represent a select group of 
thought leaders who have big 
ideas, and we connect them to busi- 
nesses who are looking to under- 
stand and immerse themselves in 


Medical/Office/Industrial Space Solutions for Your Professional Needs 


OFFICE/MEDICAL/INDUSTRIAL SPACE FOR SALE OR LEASE 


~ 


491 Amwell Road, Hillsborough, Somerset County 


MONTGOMERY COMMONS 

Medical / Professional Office Space 

Campus-style buildings + Prestigious Princeton mailing address 
Close proximity to all area hospitals High visibility in a large 
residential population + Built-to-suit offices « Abundant parking 
with handicap accessibility « Private entrance, bathroom, 
kitchenette & separate utilities for each suite # High-speed 
internet access + On-site basement storage bins 

SIZES AVAILABLE FOR LEASE: 

830, 878, 1660 (+/-) sq. ft. 


KINGSBRIDGE CENTER 

Medical / Professional Office/ Retail Soace 

Close proximity to all area hospitals ¢ Campus-style buildings 
+ High visibility « Abundant parking with handicap accessibility 
 Built-to-suit offices, designed to fit your individual needs + 
Private entrance, bathroom, kitchenette & separate utilities for 
each suite + High-speed internet access ¢ Goddard Day on- 
site 

SIZES AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE / LEASE: 

843, 1470 (+/-) sq. ft. 


HILLSBOROUGH BUSINESS CENTER 
Office-Style Warehouse / Flex Space 

Office-style warehouse / flex buildings  Built-to-suit ¢ Private 
entrance, bathroom & separate utilities for each suite + 20' 
clear ceiling heights # Tailboard &/or drive-in # Heavy floor 
load @ High-speed internet access General industrial zoning 
for multiple permitted uses such as office, warehousing, 
distribution, lab, light manufacturing, assembly & recreation 
On-site day care On-site fitness center 

SIZES AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE / LEASE: 

1135, 1500, 1875, 3000 up to 36,000 (+/-) sq. ft. 


Courtyard at Amwell 

Medical / Professional Office Condos 

2 Buildings 7, 000 sq. ft. each. Zoned for medical & office use 
Close proximity to all area hospitals  Built-to-suit offices + 
Private entrance, bathroom, kitchenette & separate utilities 
for each suite # Abundant parking with handicap 
accessibility # High visibility in a heavy traffic area ¢ High- 
speed internet access 

SIZES AVAILABLE FOR SALE: 

1200 up to 7000 (+/-) sq. ff. 


Licensed Real Estate Broker 


toerrors 
principals 


a 


IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY 
4 Re : DER For more information, please contact us at 908-874-8686 


Visit us on the web at www.larkenassociates.com 


No warranty or representation, express or implied, is made to the accuracy of the information contained herein, & sa 
Ng pe - change of price, rental, or other conditions, withdrawal without notice, & to any 


ees 
Hillaborough, NJ 
Onna 


i me is submitted subject 
special listing Conditions, imposed by our 


these issues,” says CEO Neilssen, 
citing, in particular, technology or 
the future. The agency books 
speakers for universities, corpora- 
tions, and associations for confer- 
ences, executive briefings, and 
consulting and advising projects. 

Its talent lists includes authors 
Francis S. Collins (The Language 
of God: A Scientist Presents Evi- 
dence for Belief), Sam Harris (The 
End of Faith), and Clyde 
Prestowitz (Three Billion New 
Capitalists) as well as opinion 
leaders like Bill Schneider, the po- 
litical “trend-meister;” Robyn Wa- 
ters, founder and president of RW 
Trend LLC; and Linda Werth- 
eimer, senior national NPR corre- 
spondent and author of Listening 
to America. 

Neilssen is the son of a Lutheran 
minister, and his mother used to 
work at the United States Bank- 
ruptcy Court, Southern District, in 
New York. He has lived in Prince- 
ton since 1985. 

Neilssen got his early training at 
New York University at Stony 
Brook, where he chaired the stu- 
dent-run entertainment organiza- 
tion, which held 30 to 40 concerts 
per year. He likes to call the univer- 
sity Fillmore East (the famous club 
in Greenwich Village) because all 
the bands that. played in New York 
would make a second stop at Stony 
Brook. After he graduated in 1979, 
with a degree in social sciences 
and he emphasizes the “social,” a 
trait that comes in handy in his 
work — a fiend started a 
lecture/entertainment company, 
BWI, that represented speakers for 
the college market and bands for 
the club market. 

For 10 years Neilssen was a sen- 
ior agent at another agency, de- 
scribed on its website as “the 
world’s longest-established premi- 
um speakers bureau.” He and his 
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Bright Sight: Jom 
Neilssen, left, and 
Les Tuerk match 
speakers with audi- 
ences. 


colleague, Les Tuerk, left to form 
BrightSight Group; Tuerk, a Flori- 
da Atlantic University graduate, is 
president. 

“We look for interesting people 
and see if we can find a market for 
them,” he says. “We may know 
there is a market for them because 
of other speakers we have repre- 
sented.” The new company has a 
couple of speakers in each topic 
area, such as innovation and cre- 
ativity, leadership, motivation, and 
“a smattering of other ideas that 
capture the imagination of differ- 
ent customer bases.” 

The partners decline to provide 
details on their commission, but 
their speakers get fees ranging 
from $5,000 to $100,000 to appear 
at such events as senior executive 
strategy session, corporation sales 
meetings, associations: for annual 
programs, or university lecture se- 
ries. Says Neilssen: “The customer 
base is broad and deep, and it’s in- 
ternational.” —Michele Alperin 


Bright Sight Group, 268 Vall 
Street, Princeton 08540; 609- 


2 - | Office/ Retail Space - E. Windsor 
. 8,000 sq.ft. single story 
Office/Retail Bldg. Units avail. 
From 720 sq. ft to 3,500 sq. ft. « 
Competitive lease rates. Parking 
at door. For Lease. 


455-6659. Tom Neilssen, 
CEO. Home page: www.- 
brightsightgroup.com 


Architecture 


Focus Architecture, 3 Tree 
Farm Road, Suite 200, Pen- 
nington 08534; 609-818- 
9400; fax, 609-818-9401. 
Thomas S. Townes, principal. 
www.focus-arch.com 


Exclusive Broker 


(609) 581-4848 


Office Space - Robbinsville 
2040 sq.ft. 2nd flr. office suite, 
private offices, conference rm, 
Wall to wall carpeting, private 
entrance, T-1 lines ,move in 
condition. For Lease. © 


Office Space - Hamilton 

4,285 sq.ft. single story office 
building. 1,100 sq.ft suite avail- 
able immediately, suitable for 
medical. For Lease. 
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HOW TO ORDER 


Phone, Fax, E-Mail: That's all it takes 
to order a U.S. 1 Classified. Call 609- 
452-7000, or fax your ad to 609-452- 
0033, or use our E-Mail address: 
class@princetoninfo.com. We_ will 
confirm your insertion and the price. It 
won't be much: Our classifieds are just 
50 cents a word, with a $7 minimum. Re- 
peats in succeeding issues are just 40 
cents per word, and if your ad runs for 16 
consecutive issues, it's only 30 cents 
per word. (There is a $3 service charge 
if we send out a bill.) Box service is avail- 
able. Questions? Call us. 


OFFICE RENTALS 


Hamilton Twp.: Professional Office, 
1600 SF., newly remodeled, great loca- 
tion, 1.5 miles from RWJ Hospital. 609- 
888-1601. 


Hopewell Professional Office 
Space: 500 sq. ft. 2 windowed rooms. 
Beautiful location. 609-466-5757. 


Lawrenceville: 1000 - 5000 sq. ft. 1 
block from Route 1 and alternate Route 
1. Will renovate. 609-896-0505. 


Location, Location, Location: Jef- 
ferson Plaza, Princeton. 600 ft., 1 block 
off Route 1, private entrances, bath- 
rooms and parking. $890 plus utilities. 
Available September 1st. 732-329- 
6363. 


Office Space-Trenton: Improve 
business images by locating in A-1 re- 
built corp. center in Trenton. Rent any 
size, from 800 up in the 45,000 sq.ft. 
bldg. Walk (1-3 blocks) to business cen- 
ters, court houses, government offices, 
Marriott Hotel & Conference Center - 1 
block. Walk to trains or easy commute 
by car/busses. Ali Chaudhry at Re/Max 


Focus Architecture was created 
after Thomas Townes and his part- 
ner Dan Balto had been working 
together for eight years in an archi- 
tecture firm that focused solely on 
the education market, Thomas As- 
sociates in Forrestal Village. They 
wanted to diversify. “We wanted to 
do something on our own and be 
more intimate in relationships with 
the clients we were working with,” 
says Townes. 

The company is focusing on 
four market segments: education 
K-12, residential, commercial, and 
retail. 

Townes says the firm wants to 
stay relatively small to maintain 
close relationships with clients, 
and he foresees a maximum of 10 
to 20 employees. Townes expects 
that the firm will move to a new lo- 
cation after its two-year lease ex- 
pires. 

Townes graduated from Vir- 
ginia Tech in 1976 and is licensed 
in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Virginia, and Delaware. He 
managed the office of Thomas As- 
sociates Architects and Engineers 
when it was acquired by a larger 
firm, Tetra Tech, in 2002. “That’s 
when I knew it was time to get out,” 
says Townes. “The only thing left 
for me to do in my career was to go 
out on my own.” 


Michael T. Remus CPA, 2663 
Nottingham Way, Mercerville 
08619; 609-540-1751. 


The CPA firm of Michael T. Re- 
mus moved from 2642 White- 
horse-Hamilton Square Road to 


Nottingham Way. 
Contracts Awarded 


AMES, CRA OR: ES LTE A SET 

Vaxinnate, 3 Cedar Brook Dri- 
ve, Cedar Brook Corporate 
Center, Cranbury 08512; 
609-860-2260; fax, 609-860- 
2290. agony Jackson, vice 
president of process devel- 

opment and manufacturing. 


OFFICE RENTALS 


OFFICE RENTALS 


AREA OFFICE RENTALS 


Princeton, Trenton, Hamilton, Hopewell, Montgomery, 
Ewing, Hightstown, Lawrenceville and other Mercer, 
Somerset & Middlesex Communities. Class A, B and 


C Space Available. 


For details on space 
and rates, contact 


WEIDEL 


COMMERCIAL DIVISION 


www. WeidelCommercial.com 


of Princeton 609-452-1887 or cell 609- 
902-0709. 


Office Space/Hightstown: Next to 
Peddie School, 1/2 mile to turnpike exit 
8, utilities included, various size suites 
available. Call Steve Swedo, 1-800- 
792-8861. 


Pennington/Hopewell: Straube 
Center offices and office suites immedi- 
ately available. Medical/dental office, 
1700 sq. ft. Short and long term from 
100 to 3,600 square feet. From $300 per 
month. Storage space, individual sig- 
nage, fax, copier, T1 line, and tele- 
phones. Tel: 609-737-3322; E-mail: 
management@straubecenter.com 
www.straubecenter.com. 


Plainsboro Office Suites Available: 
700 Sq. Ft. to 11,000 Sq. Ft. immediate- 
ly available. Separate entrance, sig- 
nage, utilities, HVAC in well maintained 
office park. Call 609-799-2466 or e-mail 
tqmpropmgm@aol.com. 


Princeton Address: Professional of- 
fice space 1,100 - 2,300 SF. Suitable for 
most office users. Excellent location 


Home page: www.vaxin- 
nate.com 


In October VaxInnate Corpora- 
tion secured $40 million in a Series 
C financing. Healthcare Ventures 
on Nassau Street is one of the in- 
vestors, but the lead venture capi- 
talists were two Menlo Park firms, 
New Leaf Venture Partners, which 
led the round, and Canaan Part- 
ners. 

The firm is developing a vaccine 
for influenza and West Nile virus 
with proprietary technology creat- 
ed by Yale University-based Rus- 
lan Medzhitov and_ Richard 
Flavell. It has 15,000 square feet of 
laboratory, production, and manu- 
facturing space on Cedar Brook 
Drive, plus a laboratory in New 
Haven, Connecticut (U.S. 1, May 
18, 2005). 

In 2004 the company landed 
$23.1 million in Series B funding 
from CHL Medical Partners in 
Stamford, Connecticut, which led 
the financing, plus HealthCare 
Ventures, Oxford Bioscience Part- 
ners, and MedImmune Ventures. 


ALK Technologies Inc., 1000 
Herrontown Road _ North, 
Princeton 08540; 609-683- 
0220; fax, 609-683-0290. 
Alain Kornhauser, founder. 
Home page: www.alk.com 


ALK Technologies launched a 
low-cost fleet management solu- 
tion at the end of October. The 
web-based fleet management tool 
aims to improve fleet management 
and improve driver retention. 

Called CoPilot Fleet Center, it 
delivers tracking, two-way mes- 
saging, and access to various loca- 
tion based services, including real- 
time traffic information and tips on 
important points of interest. It al- 
lows fleet managers to view their 
fleet in real-time. 

Also last month ALK updated 
its fuel tax reporting software, 
PC*Miler/Fuel Tax 12, for motor 
carrier and private fleets. This year 
marks the 20th annual release of 
this product, said to be the routing 
and mileage standard for the trans- 
portation industry. 


along Rte 1# corridor. $18.00 per SF. 
Please call Ali at Re/Max Princeton 609- 
452-1887 x139 or cell 609-902-0709. 


Princeton Junction: Prof. Office 
space in highly visible spot near trains. 
All utilities/maintenance included in 
rent. Units from $1250 to $2900 per 
month. Call Ali at Re/max of Princeton 
609-452-1887. 


Princeton: Large, furnished, private 
office, share conference room, near 
Market Fair. $595/mo. + utilities. 2 room 
suite $995.00. Call 609-919-0006. 


Princeton: Sublet single office on 
Route One, 200 sq. ft., furnished or un- 
furnished, shared reception, confer- 
ence room, kitchen and bath facilities. 
All utilities and internet access included. 
$650/month. 609-452-0099 ext. 115. 


South Brunswick Twp: 2 miles from 
Route 1 Corridor, includes off street 
parking, 2,306 sf, joined or separate 
units 500 sf to 1,000 sf, $15.35 average 
sf cost, plus utilities. 609-655-8700. 


Continued on following page 


The firm, founded by Princeton 
professor Alain Kornhauser, offers 
packaged and custom software, 
mapping, GPS-linked navigation, 
and consulting for the transporta- 
tion industry. 


Death 


Clifford Geertz, 80, on October 
30. A cultural anthropologist, he 
was professor emeritus at the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study. 


This 


7 Things You Must Know Before 
Putting Your Home Up for Sale 


PRINCETON - A new report 
has just been released which 
reveals 7 costly mistakes that 
most homeowners make when 
selling their homes and a 9 Step 
system that can help you sell 
your home fast and for the most 
amount of money. 


news is that each and every on 
of these mistakes is entirely pre- 
ventable. 

In answer to this issue, industry 
insiders have prepared a free 
special report entitled "The 9 
Step System to Get Your Home 
Sold Fast and for Top Dollar”. 


industry report shows 


clearly how the traditional ways 
of selling homes have become 
increasingly less and less effec- 
tive in today's market. The fact 
of the matter is that fully three 
quarters of homesellers don't get 
what they want for their homes 
and become disillusioned and - 
worse - financially disadvan- 
taged when they put their homes 
on the market. 


As this report uncovers, most 
homesellers make 7 deadly mis- 
takes that cost them literally 
thousands of dollars. The good 


To hear a brief recorded 
message about how to order 
your free copy of this report, 
call 1-800-443-1326 and enter 
1D#2007. You can call any 
time, 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. To speak with our 


Call NOW to find out how you 
can get the most money for your 
home. 


This report is courtesy of Harveen Bhatla & William 
Usab Jr, KELLER WILLIAMS PRINCETON. Not 
intended to solicit properties currently listed for sale. 
Copyright © 1998. 


team call 609-987-8889 ext 120. 


~ 


609-951-8600 exe. 107 609-462-1671 Lincianovember@remax.net 


REM 


RELOCATING? 


ACROSS THE STREET OR ACROSS THE NATION. CALL... 


LINDA 
NOVEMBER 


For all your Real Estate needs 
SERVICE « EXPERIENCE « INTEGRITY 


GREATER 
PRINCETON 


INDEPENDENTLY OWNED AND OPERATED 


DUNHAM 


CONSTRUCTION SERVICES, INC. 


Why have discriminating clients selected 
Dunham Construction to renovate 
or build their dream homes for nearly 40 years? 


...dust ask them. 


Services Include: 

- Fine Homebuilding 

- Additions 

» Renovation 

‘ Restoration 

- Project Planning and Development 
‘ Project Management 

‘ Cost Estimating 

‘ Option and Value Analysis 


Integrity 


Cra 


Call Dunham Construction at 609-921-8990 
for a free consultation and to talk 
to our satisfied customers about our work. 


Visit us at www.dunhamconst.com to view our portfolio. 


a 
Smans 


K 
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Value 
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BUYING AND SELLING 
A HoME 


CAN BE A MYSTERY 
LET US HELP YOU SOLVE IT! 


FREE SEMINAR 
For 
POTENTIAL HOMEBUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


Wednesday, November 8 
7-8:45 PM 


Topics INCLUDE: 


SPEAKERS: 
* Qualifying for a loan Robert Rothenberg 
+ Finding your “Dream House” — Attorney at Law 
* Pricing Your Home to Sell Joan Eisenberg 
- Marketing Strategies — Re/Max Greater Princeton 
* Executing Contracts ee even 
— Ivy Mortgage 
Refreshments will be served 


Location: 
Hampton Inn ¢ 4385 US Route One South 


Register by calling toll free 877-562-6165 


U.S. 1 Classifieds 


RETAIL SPACE 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


Continued from preceding page 


— Congratulations to — 
Roxanne T. Gandolfo, GRI-SRES 
For Her SRES Designation 


Senior Real Estate Specialist. Roxanne has earned 
the credentials to service the Active Adult 
Communities as a speciality - servicing Mercer, 


Middiesex, Somerset, & Monmouth Counties. 


Call Roxanne directly at 732-991-3117 
Office: 609-514 5143 


BetTER HomesNJ. cen 


VRI REALTORS 
609-514-5143 * 5 Independence Way #300, Princeton 


BUYING OR SELLING? 
_ Stockton Real Estate Be Your Solution... 


Px:, + Experience 
Sa, + Honesty 
n+ Integrity 
+ Sales & Rentals 


eekiok Real Estate, tic 
32 Chambers Street © Princeton, NJ 08542 
1-800-763-1416 © 609-924-1416 


REALTOR® 


Balcony & Patio . 
Newly Renovated Clubhouse » 


Easy Access to 
Transportation 


LARGE & LUXURIOUS 
_ Apartment Homes 


starting mid $900's 


Office Hours 
Mon-Fri 9-5 
Sun 11-5 


Bar/Single Family Residence, 
Mansfield: Well known and estab- 
lished. Fully equipped operating bar 
with separate residence on 2.3 acres. 
Sale includes business and real estate. 
For Sale. Ridolfi Realtors, 1245 White- 
horse-Mercerville Rd., Hamilton NJ, 
08619. 609-581-4848. 


Beauty Salon, Hamilton: Full serv- 
ice beauty salon, 7 workstations. Show- 
ing good return. Business only. For sale. 
Ridolfi Realtors, 1245 Whitehorse-Mer- 
cerville Road, Hamilton, NJ 08619. 609- 
581-4848. 


New Hope, Pennsylvania: Turnkey 
restaurant, 4 years old, premium fitout. 
High-traffic location plus steady catering 
business. Seats 54 inside, 20 outside. 
Owner relocating. Keller Williams Real- 
ty 215-862-0900, or call Jeff Direct (609) 
658-8602. 


Restaurant, Lawrenceville: 2,000 
sq. ft. fully equipped restaurant. Seats 
65. Abundant parking. Well established 
turn key operation. Business only. For 
sale. $150,000. Ridolfi Realtors, 1245 
Whitehorse-Mercerville Road, Hamil- 
ton, NJ 08619. 609-581-4848. 


Specialty Gift Basket Store: Hamil- 
ton. 1,500 sq. ft. specialty gift basket op- 
eration located on main highway. Well 
established. Business only. For Sale 
$99,500. Ridolfi Realtors, 1245 White- 
horse-Mercerville Road, Hamilton, NJ 
08619, 609-581-4848. 


Tanning Salon: Hillsborough. 1,383 
sq. ft. tanning salon in retail center. Fully 
equipped. Business only for sale. Turn 
key operation. For sale. $99,000. Ridolfi 
Realtors, 1245 Whitehorse-Mercerville 
Road, Hamilton, NJ 08619, 609-581- 
4848. 


Unique Luncheonette/Deli: for sale 
in Mercer County. Small town atmos- 
phere, picture perfect storefront with 
view of park. Indoor and outdoor seat- 
ing. Priced for quick sale. Call 609-615- 
7044. 


RETAIL SPACE 


Large Retail Space with window 
frontage, in Trenton area. Excellent lo- 
cation for any retail operation. 4400 sq. 
ft. parking. Please call 609-610- 1822 for 
more info. 


Lawrenceville: Manors Corner 
Shopping Center, Retail space or lease 
1232 & 1713 +/- Sq. Ft. Prime location. 
Excellent visibility. Possible Bank, Bak- 
ery, Florist, laundromat, Medical Office 
or Insurance / Travel Agency. Immediate 
occupancy. Raider Realty 908-874- 
8686. 


Lawrenceville: Manors Corner 
Shopping Center: 1,806 (+/-) Sq. Ft. 
restaurant, cafe or bakery available for 
lease. Prime location. Excellent visibili- 
ty. Immediate occupancy. Raider Reali- 
ty 908-874-8686. 


$169,900 


1. West Windsor: 3 apartments, 1 store. $890,000 
2. Hopewell Twp: Office building. $490,000 
3. Hamilton Twp: 2-story frame, 7 rooms, 4 BRs. 


4. Belmar: Small rancher, 5 rooms, 2 BRs. $324,900 
5. Trenton: Building lot, 29'x86'. $30,000 
6. East Amwell: Wooded lot. 1.82 acres. $75,000 


Pennington, New Jersey: Retail/Of- 
fice Space for Lease. High-traffic town 
center location. Historic free-standing 


building w/storefront, 2 floors, plus 
basement. $1,975.00 mo. Keller 
Williams Realty 215-862-0900, or call 
Jeff Direct (609) 658-8602. 


COMMERCIAL SPACE 


East Windsor: Route 130, one or two 
person office, professional building. 
$395 monthly. Call 609-730-0575. 


Hamilton: 15,000 +/- sq. ft office/WH 
flex/WH-dist/lab/R & D unit. 195/295/NJ 
tnpk., $8.99 NNN. 12 Load docks. Turn 
key. 609-731-0378. 


Hamilton: Cheap WHI 36,000- 
140,000 sq. ft. WH/dist units. $1.75 
NNN. 609-731-0378. 


Hamilton: Commercial, 7500 SF 
consisting of 6150 SF work area, 1350 
SF offices-bathroom. Also park. Call 
609-890-8050. 


Lambertville: One room, Loft-style 
office. $425. Last chance! 609-731- 
0378. 


Monroe Twp: Retail - Flex space - 
warehouse. Rt. 33 high visibility, 2 miles 
from NJTP. Two units: 3500 SF, 3000 
SF.includes overhead doors. All first 
floor, private parking. Available now. 
Call 609-716-0408, ext 132. 


Ridge Industrial Park: |-3 Zoning, 
storage, MFG, 10 suites: 600 SF to 
10,000, Retail Allowed, Office, Truck 
Parking, Outside storage, 8 Acres. New 
Road Monmouth Jct. Harold. 800-631- 
5656. 


STUDIO SPACE 


Space For Rent By The Hour: spring 
board floors. Ewing / Lawrence area. 
Ideal for dance, theater, yoga or martial 
arts classes. Call 609-278-0799. 


HOUSING FOR SALE 


Bordentown City: 4 townhouse sub- 
division for sale in Bordentown City, 
Burlington Twp., NJ. 2300 SF units, 2 
car garages, Close to light rail line, ask- 
ing $320,000. Call Eric at Bowne Realty 
for information. 609-587-0003. 


HOUSING FOR RENT 


Hamilton - 3 BR, 1 BA, newly remod- 
eled with all new appliances. 1 minute to 
295 and 195. 5 minutes to Hamilton 
train. Plenty of parking. No pets/smok- 
ing. 1 1/2 month security deposit 
($1650), plus utilities. Call 609-586- 
5154. Leave message for Ken. 


Hightstown: Small house on quiet 
street W/D $1300/mo. plus util. *2 bed- 
room duplex in older building W/D 
$1100/mo. plus util. “Very large 2 bed- 
room on 2nd floor in older house W/D 
$1150/mo. plus util. *2 bedroom on 2nd 
floor in older house, W/D, $950/mo. plus 
utilities. All units no pets - smoke free. 
Call 609-448-6628. 


Complete Information available at 


Feller & Feller Realtors 


609-737-8115 © Evenings: 609-466-3663 
Email: fell7 8@aol.com 


HOUSING FOR RENT 


Studio Apartment: Princeton, cen- 
tral Nassau Street. Private entrance, 
shared bath. Large. Low rent. 609-688- 


1600. 


CONDOS FOR RENT 


Pennington Borough: Third floor 
end units. Upscale condos. 2 bedrooms, 
2 baths. New, quiet, elevator. Penning- 
ton Court. For rent or sale. 609-730- 
0575. 


Plainsboro:1009 Aspen Drive. Two 
bedroom, top of the line second floor 
condo facing the woods. Updated 
throughout, spectacular. Low monthly 
maintenance fee of $179/month. New 
roof, siding, windows, bath and kitchen 
fixtures and flooring. Offered for 
$224,900. Plainsboro: 2414 Ravens 
Crest. Two bedroom. New heat pump, 
new carpeting, golf course view. Offered 
for $182,500. Plainsboro: 313 Aspen 
Drive. Fully refurbished first floor condo. 
Stainless appliances, new pergo floor- 
ing, and more. Offered for $174,500. 
Plainsboro: 8906 Tamarron Drive. 
Vaulted ceiling, skylight, second floor 
condo. Priced to sell $164,500. Call 
Karen Evertsen, The Condo Queen. 
Condo/Townhouse Specialist. 
www.condoqueennj.net ReMax Greater 
Princeton, The Condo Queen. Office: 
609-951-8600. Cell: 609-658-8934. 


RESORTS 


Orlando: Forget the hotel. Rent a 6 
bedroom, 5 1/2 bath villa in a gated re- © 
sort. 10 minutes to Disney with a private 
pool, Jacuzzi and game room. $225 per 
night. www.disneyvillagianessa.com. 
609-882-6070. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


STOP FORECLOSURE - Save your 
credit and walk away with cash. Call 
609-514-5186 for a free consultation. 


LAND FOR SALE 


Manalapan: 8 farmette lot subdivi- 
sion for sale in Manalapan 1.6M. Call Er- 
ic at Bowne Realty for more information 
at 609-587-0003. 


Manalapan: 8 farmette lot subdivi- 
sion for sale in Manalapan 1.6M. Call Er- 
ic at Bowne Reality for more information 
at 609-587-0003. 


CLEANING SERVICES 


Are You Looking for a Cleaning La- 
dy? : Call Jolanta at 609-920-8395. Pol- 
ish woman with many years of experi- 
ence, own , good refer- 
ences, and cleans by herself! 


Ser- 


Call 732-822-4908 for your free esti- 
mate. 


Patty's Cleaning Service: Serving 
Plainsboro, the Windsors, the 
Brunswicks, and Brandon Farms since 
1978. Thorough, honest, and reliable. 
Free estimate. 609-397-2533. 


HOME MAINTENANCE 


AAAA  JackAliTrades:Tired of 
Handymen who don't show or retum 
Calls? We always do! Fully Insured Lic 
#13VHO00631000 open and working 
24/7. 609-693-8544. www jackalltrade- 
shandyman.com. 


around the house. No job is too smail. 
Reasonable rates! Call 609-275-6631. 


Wood Decks: Restored and refin- 
ished. Specializing in cedar, mahogany, 
ipe and other exotic woods. Craftsman- 
ship quality work. Certified, insured, ref- 
erences. NJ Lic. 13VH02679700. Wind- 
sor WoodCare. 609-799-6093. 
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BUSINESS SERVICES 


Air Purification:GO Healthy Tech- 
nologies. Musty Basement, mold, 
mildew, pet odors. Guaranteed odor re- 
moval. Call Jerry 609-371-8821. 


Are You Satisfied: With your current 
accountant/CPA? If not, or if you would 
like to discuss your options, please call 
609-890-7499. Certified Quickbooks 
Pro Advisor. 


HEALTH 


Stop Wishing For A Better Life, 
Make It Happen: It's easy with hypno- 
sis! Call 267-266-4266 Inner Pathway 
Hypotherapy, Lawrenceville. 


The Best Chinese Message Thera- 
py: Treatment for: Headache, nerves, 
neck pain, shoulder pain, sciatica and 
more. Call for appointment 609-688- 
1848. 


New Businesses: Start-up advice, 
accounting, bookkeeping, tax (income, 
Sales, payroll, etc.) and consulting serv- 
ices provided by an experienced CPA. 
Certified Quickbooks Pro Advisor. For 
further information call 609-890-7499. 


COMPUTER SERVICES 


Computer Problems _ Solved!!: 
Computer group of Princeton: set-up, 
repair, software installation, virus re- 
moval. Phone 609-896-2239 or email: 
cgprinceton@yahoo.com. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Bioenergetic Counseling: Preci- 
sion removal of emotional blocks. 
Demonstrated better results than med- 
ical orgone therapy for emotional and 
physical complaints. Licensed practi- 
tioner, 12 years experience. Princeton 
Office. $140/session. 413-687-1818 


Mental Health/Professional Office 
to Share: Ewing. Easy access to 129, 
95, Route 1. Begining at $695/month. 
215-208-4194. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


la, Sinatra, Porter, Gershwin; Christmas 
carols; Elton John, Billy Joel, Beatles; 
ragtime; light classical and more! Tara 
Buzash at 609-722-2062 or 
www.buzash.net. 


Princeton Music Connection: Live 
Music and DJ's for your wedding, party 
or corporate event www.princetonmu- 
sic.com, 609-936-9811. 


MUSIC SERVICES 


Expert Piano Tuning and Repairs.: 
Registered Piano Technician of The Pi- 
ano Technicians Guild. 23 years experi- 
ence. Christopher Hill 609-426-1818. 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


| Buy Guitars and All Musical In- 
struments in Any Condition: Call Rob 
at (609) 577-3337. 


House and Office Calls: Personal 
Attention to your computer problems. 
Call us at anytime. Princeton Computer 
Repairs, L.L.C. 609-716-1223. Days, 
nights, weekends, holidays. 


TAX SERVICES 


Are You Satisfied: With your current 
accountant/CPA? If not, or if you would 
like to discuss your options, please call 
609-890-7499. Certified Quickbooks 
Pro Advisor. 


Tax Preparation and Accounting 
Services: For individuals and small 
businesses. Notary, computerized tax 
preparation, paralegal services. Your 
place or mine. Fast response, free con- 
sultation, reasonable costs. Gerald 
Hecker, 609-448-4284. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


!-Du, I-Du: Bridal rentals. Call 609- 
587-2115. 


Miracles 101: Come explore the real- — 


ity of miracles and you will never look at 
the world the same way again! Based 
upon the principles of “The Secret” this 
unique and inspiring program has liter- 
ally transformed lives. For more infor- 
mation contact Denise at TheConnec- 
tion99 by calling 732-863-8007 or email 
to TheConnection99@aol.com. 


Reverend Meryl’s Meditative Mas- 
sage: Spiritual, intuitive, integrative, 
Swedish technique, 30 years experi- 
ence in holistic health. 609-252-1525 or 
609-240-2387. 


CHILDCARE 


Princeton Day Care Pre-school: 
Unique all year pre-school, program for 
children up to kindergarten. 50 Walnut 
Lane Princeton, NJ 08540, Telephone: 
609-921-7414. E-mail: princetonday- 
care@verizon.net, www.princetonday- 
care.com. 


HEALTH 


Asian Massage: 609-688-8989. 
Route 206, Princeton. Across from air- 


port. 


Butterfly Essential Wellness Spa: 
Specialize in aromatherapy, Swedish 
massage, hot stone therapy, herbal 
wraps, facials and a line of skin care 
products. Hours: 9-7. 267-357-0729. 


Chinese Massage: Chinese herb, 
constitutional facial, acupuncture re- 
newal. Plainsboro. Call 732-822-9293. 


European Massage: Princeton 


Junction. 609-716-1070. 


Lost Cat: 10 year old black male, 
small/medium size, Princeton Walk con- 
dos, Kingston area. Call Lisa 732-580- 
6710. 


Massage By Marina: Soulful, nurtur- 
ing, eclectic and caring. Four hands. 
Cell 609-468-7726, 609-275-1998. 


: healing hands can help re- 
Faggot tension, and the fatigue 
your body may be feeling. Experience 
what a healthy, therapeutic massage 
can do for you. Call Lisa, Princeton 
area. 772-359-4059 


Monthly Men’s Circle: Share, listen, 
support other men and yourself. For info 
call Bob 609-933-4280. 


Psychiatry for Children, Toddlers 
and Adults: Psychopharmacology & 
psychotherapy - individual, couples, 
family. Board certified. Harvard/NIMH 
trained. Specializing in: autistic spec- 
trum, ADHD, obsessive-compulsive, 
mood, anxiety disorders. Ages 6 months 
and up. Catherine Stayer, MD, PhD. 


Telephone:609-945-2343. Email: 
dr.stayer@yahoo.com 
Psychotherapy: Individuals and 


couples. Practical approach requires 
spiritual insight of inner guidance and 
responsibility. ACIM. V. Meluskey, Ph.D. 
(609)921-3572. 


INSTRUCTION 


Math & Chemistry Tutoring: All 
classes and SAT. Full-time experienced 
teacher. Call Matt 609-919-1280. 


Math, Science, English & SAT Tu- 
toring: Available in your home. Brown 
University Educated School Psycholo- 
gist. Experienced with gifted, under- 
achieving and learning disabled stu- 
dents. Free initial consultation. Call 
Bruce 609-371-0950. 


Music Lessons in My Home: Clar- 
inet, saxophone, flute and guitar. Call 
Jim 609-737-9259. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


One Man Band: Keyboardist for your 
wedding or party. Perfect entertainment. 
You'll love the variety. Duos available. 
Call Ed at 609-424-0660. 


Perfect for Christmas / Holiday 
Parties! Beautiful, lively jazz piano. El- 


WANTED TO BUY 


Antique Military Items: And war 
relics wanted from all wars and coun- 
tries. Top prices paid. “Armies of the 
Past LTD”. 2038 Greenwood Ave., 
Hamilton Twp., 609-890-0142. Our re- 
tail outlet is open Saturdays 10 to 4:00, 
or by appointment. 


ANIMALS 


Agility/Obedience Classes Start- 
ing Soon: Agility is a fun way to exer- 
cise, train and bond with your dog. 
Classes held in Plainsboro, NJ at All 
Good Dogs Day Care. Call Lisa Judge 
at 609-937-2293 or visit www.presti- 
giouspaw.com for more information. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Call 609-452-7000, or fax your ad to 
609-452-0033, or use our E-Mail ad- 
dress: class@princetoninfo.com. Our 
classifieds are just 50 cents a word, with 
a $7 minimum. Repeats in succeeding 
issues are just 40 cents per word, and if 
your ad runs for 16 consecutive issues, 
it's only 30 cents per word. 


PERSONALS 


Free Classifieds for Singles: To 
submit your ad simply fax it to 609-452- 
0033 or E-mail to info@princeton- 
info.com. If you prefer to mail us your 
ad, address it to U.S. 1 Singles Ex- 
change, 12 Roszel Road, Princeton, NJ 
08540. Include your name and the ad- 
dress to which we should send respons- 
es. We will assign a box number and for- 
ward all replies. People responding to 
your ad will be charged just $1. See the 
Singles Exchange at the end of the Pre- 
view Section. 


OFFICE SPACE 
DOWNTOWN TRENTON 


FOR SALE 
184-186 S. Broad Street 
* 2,600 sq. ft. brick 2 story building 
* Professional office space 
* Across from Mercer County Courthouse 
* Basement storage 
* 8 on-site parking spaces 
* 4 separate heating units & gas meters 
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Exclusive Broker 


(609) 581-4848 


é 


Ask for 
Saundra “Sandy” Lafferty 


Broker/Manager 
609-799-6200 


Weidel Realtors is offering an informal 


seminar to learn tf a career in real estate 
is right for you. We'll cover licensing 

: requirements, job 

| duties, compensation 

_ structures and costs. 


Seminar on Wednesday, 
November 15th , 6 p.m. 
at Weidel’s Office. 


Currently licensed 
real estate agents 
are welcome to attend. 


WW EIDEL 


REALTORS 


Direct: 609-306-8860 West Windsor Office 


D McCafftey 5) 


RSVP. Seating Is Limited. 


Call 609-921-2700 X227 
LFeldstein@comcast.net 


Weidel Realtors at The Courtyard 
190 Nassau Street ¢ Princeton, NJ 


|HOME DELIVERY 


e The perfect match of buyer and seller 

e The perfect mix of professional 
service and personal attention 

e Ask for Linda 


Linda Feldstein, Sales Associate 


79 


[WEIDEL 


APARTMENTS 


BRAND NEW CONSTRUCTION 


If you’re looking for an Features include: 
exclusive designer residence, | * Foyer with designer 
you'll fall in love with our © Walkie oo 
Brand New Luxury e Nena i: ceilings 
Apartment Community * Designer kitchen and baths 
and our professional, * Fully equipped kitchen 
courteous management. o Fs 
It’s a short walk to Trenton ¢ Granite kitchen counters 
Country Club or take a scenic © Washer & dryer 
fitness walk through the woods * Balcony or patio 
Need Directions? Call our Office. 
Office Hours: Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Closed Sun. ¢ Phone: (609) 434-0401 
Professionally and Courteously Managed by 
HILTON ReAtty Co., LLC 
Visit our Website: www.hiltonrealtyco.com 
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Sensors Unlimited 


Sensors Unlimited, a wholly owned subsidiary of Goodrich Corporation is a highly suc- 
cessful technology company located in Princeton, NJ with a proven track record in near infrared 
imaging for industrial and military applications. Compensation includes a competitive salary 
and great benefits. 

Submit your resume: Sensors Unlimited, Inc., 

Attn: Human Resources, 3490 U.S. Route 1, Bldg.12 

Princeton, NJ 08540, 

Fax: 609-520-1663 


Apply online through our website at www.sensorsinc.com 


APPLICATIONS ENGINEER 


Responsibilities: 
Seeking versatile engineer who enjoys working with customers and marketing/developing 
new applications for our SWIR products. 


Applications and marketing support functions: 

Immediate tasks will include: 

* Develop and maintain, product manuals and application notes 

* Characterize product performance to verify specifications and function 

* Support customers using/integrating Goodrich, Sensors Unlimited cameras into 
products 

* Support sales personnel and worldwide representatives presenting products to prospects 
or creating solutions to application challenges 

+ Assists Marketing with developing marketing materials that are effective in conveying key 
and differentiating information about our products 

* Report design, reliability and maintenance issues to design engineering 

* Travel to customer sites or trade shows, approximately 40% 


Requirements: 

* Bachelor of Science: Engineering or Physics 

+ 3 + years related work experience, at least | year experience working with customers 

* Excellent communications skills, able to present technical subject matter in understandable 
terms 

* Excellent problem-solving, analytic and organizational skills 

* Demonstrate initiative, team player committed to individual, company and customer 
success 

* Empathetic personality with exceptional customer service skills 

* Familiarity with MS Word, Excel, PowerPoint, Adobe Acrobat Standard, and image 
processing application programs desired 

* Experience with Labview a plus 

* Experience with imaging, machine vision, spectroscopy or infrared detectors a plus 

* Secret Clearance or ability to acquire is required 


ELECTRONICS DESIGN ENGINEER 


Electronics Engineer will work as part of a cross functional team to develop customer specif- 
ic infrared camera product designs. Primary responsibility will be developing prototype elec- 
tronic systems supporting InGaAs detector technology and qualifying them for customer 
applications. 

Responsibilities include schematic design of board level analog and digital circuits, design and 
development of digital (FPGA) and embedded microcontroller firmware, system design test 
and verification, and design documentation for production. Position requires supervising 
board layout and interfacing with contract manufacturers to improve product manufacturabil- 
ity. Future project lead opportunities anticipated. 


Requirements: 

* BSEE 

* Experience with analog and digital circuit design 

* Experience with FPGA development 

* Working knowledge of Orcad Capture, Altera Quartus II, and military, IPC and CE standards 
considered an asset 

» Prior experience in camera or imager design not required, but preferred 


Responsibilities: 
Successful candidate will be able to operate, troubleshoot, and maintain MOCVD thin film 
Epitaxy growth reactor, as well as scheduling maintenance, and performing characteriza- 
tion of Epi layers. 


Requirements: 

* 2-4 years experience running MOCVD tool in semiconductor industry 
* Hands-on skills and Mechanical aptitude preferred 

* Ability to work independently with little supervision 

* Excellent Communication Skills/Team Member 

* Flexibility to work second shift required 


U.S.1 Employment 


HELP WANTED 


flute teachers to teach beginner 
students. $16.00 an hour. Far- 
rington Music 609-448-7170. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Phone, Fax, E-Mail: That's all 
it takes to order a U.S. 1 Classi- 
fied. Call 609-452-7000, or fax 
your ad to 609-452-0033, or use 
our E-mail address: 
class@princetoninfo.com. We 
will confirm your insertion and 
the price. It won’t be much: Our 
classifieds are just 50 cents a 
word, with a $7 minimum. Re- 
peats in succeeding issues are 
just 40 cents per word, and if your 
ad runs for 16 consecutive is- 
sues, it’s only 30 cents per word. 
(There is a $3 service charge if 
we send out a bill.) 


HELP WANTED 


Business Manager: Prince- 
ton area software firm seeks an 
experienced office/business 
manager. Small business experi- 
ence in on-line marketing, soft- 
ware products & services a plus. 
Fax 609-987-1212 or e-mail in- 
fo@userland.net, resume de- 
scribing the nature of job you are 
looking for. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


Fitness Trainers, Instruc- 
tors, Desk, Massage Thera- 
pist, Childcare: apply in person, 
PEAC Health & Fitness, 1440 
Lower Ferry Road, Ewing 609- 
883-2000 or by — email: 
PEACmdb1@aol.com 


Front Desk/Receptionist: for 
podiatry office in Princeton. Full- 
time. Will train. Fax resume to: 
609-497-2936. 

Housekeeper: Pennington, 
weekdays 2-6 PM min. Cook, 
clean, shop and drive 15-year- 
old son. Nice clean home. Excel- 
lent pay for exceptional individ- 
ual. Call Robin at 215-990-7547. 


Music Teachers - Band in- 
strument and drum teachers 
needed for busy music lesson 
lesson studio. $16.00 per hour. 
Farrington’s Music 609-448- 
7170. 


Music Teachers - Busy music 
lesson studio needs violin, sax, 


HELP WANTED 


SNVELLIN 


Staffing Services 


600 Alexander Road 
* Princeton, NJ 08540 


Regulatory Affairs Mgr. Salary commens. wi/exp! 


Coordination, prep and review of regulatory submissions IND, NDA amendments. 
Annual reports, safety reports for IND/NDA FDA/trade interaction. Technical, non- 
technical, clinical documentation. |B/ICH/CMC. BS Science, 5-10 years exp. in 
drug. reg. affairs. Email resumes to: Philip.horowitz@snelling.com 

Proposal Coordinator $45-50K 
Prestigious Engineering co has fab. oppty! Prepare proposals (incl. SF 254-255 
and 330), marketing projects, graphics Publisher, Adobe, MS Office. BS/BA 
Marketing/English prefd. Good writing/editing skills, Deltek CRM proposals prefd. 
Top benefits! Email resumes to: Liz.sardi@snelling.com 

Database Administrator $36K+ 
Dynamic Engineering firm has fab.oppty! Assist Marketing Mgr. with records, 
proposals, certifications, proof for accuracy, data entry, Access and/or Deltek. 
MS Office, Outlook, Excel, PP a must. 2 years + in engineering or high-paced 
industry a plus. Email resumes to: Liz.sardi@snelling.com 


Long Term « Short Term ¢ Direct Hire! 


Claims Assistant Great Spot! 
Index new claims documents for coverage verification. Input documentation into 
system. Communicate via phone and US mail with various parties to obtain and 
confirm info. for coverage verification. Assist Claims Adjusters with claim status, 
process payments to lien holders, borrowers, insureds and producers as directed, 
Must have prior insurance ind. exp. Must be proficient in Excel and perform other 


resumes to: Sonia.perdomo@snelling.com or Kevin.funsch@snelling.com 
Admin. Assistants Temp-To-Hire Oppties! 
We are looking for exp'd. Admin Assistants. Strong working knowl. of Word, Excel, 
and PowerPoint reqd. Responsible for travel arrangements, meetings, calendars, 
expense reports, and general admin. support. Call or email resumes to: 
Karen.davis@snelling.com or Sonia.perdomo@snelling.com 


YOU CAN MAKE EXTRA HOLIDAY $$$$ 
PART-TIME AND WEEK-ENDS! 


*** ALL SHIFTS ** 
General Office Support * Light Industrial 
Immediate positions are available by emailing: 


Sonia.perdomo@snelling.com or Kevin.funsch@snelling.com 


SALES ACCOUNT MANAGER 


Responsibilities: 
* Prospect, develop, and grow customer base and foundry 


* Provide detailed forecasts and sales activity schedules 
* Identify appropriate application areas 
* Provide detailed technical application descriptions to engineering staff 


* Travel required for direct customer interaction 
* Trade shows & travel required 
* Work with customers to resolve technical issues 


uirements: 
* BS Degree or equivalent ; 
* Excellent communication skills 
* Strong positive customer service philosophy 
* Engineering background preferred 


609-683-4040 Fax 609-683-5621 
www.snelling.com/princeton 
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TAFFING Now/SNI 
FINANCIAL 


125 Village Blvd., Suite 330 ¢ Princeton Forrestal Village 
Princeton, Nj 08540 ¢ njtemps@staffingnow.com 


609-452-0287 Fax 609-452-0289 
www.staffingnow.com 


Immediate openings with our local clients. 
Please call Janis or Stephanie today to schedule an interview. 
We are EOE. Staffing Now, Inc offers medical, direct deposit, 
401K and vacation/holiday benefits. 


* * . . *° . 


Several Temp to Hire Opportunities - Princeton Area 

$10 - $14 @ hour (Temp Rate) - $28,000 - $32,000 Perm Salary 
' Proficiency in Microsoft Suite 

* Detail Oriented 

: Professional Manner 


‘ Some Office Experience Needed 


Hamifion, Lawrenceville, eee NJ & Youle PA, 


- Call Center Specialist *** Outbound Call “iali 
* Order Entry Inside Sales — 
‘ Bilingual Customer Service Specialist 
(11:30 am - 8:00 pm shift) 
- Clerical Assistants 
‘ Hamilton, Lawrenceville on the bus route! 


Temp to Hire ($35,000-$40,000 when position is perm) - 

Carnegie Center Client — es , 

* Experienced Word Processor 

pnd 7 an hour 

’ Ability to operate a networked PC using Microsoft W 
Excel, Adobe Acrobat and outlook : a 


ieee 


duties as directed. O.T. needed when reqd. (incl. eves and week-ends. Email- 


Princeton: Do “job” and 
“growth” sound good in the same 
sentence? Find out how easily 
you can achieve both. Call Josh 
Wilton, Manager, Weichert Real- 
tors, Princeton office at 609-921- 
1900. 


Sales: Sales/Customer serv- 
ice, ft/pt, fun environment,gui- 
tar/music knowledge, Farring- 
ton’s Music, 609-448-7170. 


CAREER SERVICES 


Certified Professional Re- 
sume Writer, Licensed Career 
Counselor: Assessments/job 
search/career. Resumes/cover 
letters. Guarneri Associates. Re- 
sumagic@aol.com. 866-881- 
4055 toll-free. 


Does Your Career Need a 
Power Boost? Let Dr. Sandra 
Grundfest, licensed psychologist 
and certified career counselor, 
help you move your career for- 
ward. Call 609-921-8401 or 732- 
873-1212. (License #2855.) 


HELP WANTED 
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Rev Up Your Income 


If You’ve Got the Drive 
We’ve Got the Opportunity 


TEMPORARY DRIVERS 


You will be employed and 
paid by a staffing agency 
while on temporary assign- 
ment to FedEx Home 
Delivery. It’s extra cash and 


industry leader. You will be 
supplied with a truck and 
everything you need to pick 
up and deliver our cus- 
tomers’ packages. 


QUALIFICATIONS 

© 21 years old or older 

e Clean driving record 

e Drug screening, 
background checks 
and physical required 

¢ Customer service skills 

© Driving/delivery experi- 
ence is recommended 

© No equipment necessary 


Attend Our 
Information Session: 
Wednesday, November 15, 
from 9:30-11 am: 


Mercer One Stop 
26 Yard St., Trenton, N.J. 


Or visit fedex.com 


FedEx Home Delivery 
is Committed to equal 
Opportunity/affirmative action 
(M/F/D/V), and to diversify 
its workforce. 


Fed =<. 


Home Delivery 


a chance to work with an é 


ROBEKS JUICE 
SMOOTHIE FRANCHISE 


Fast GROWING 
NATIONAL COMPANY 


Focus on Nutrition 


and Health 


Ground Floor Opportunity 
Key NJ Locations Available 
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Between the Lines 


Continued from page 2 


what’s been keeping you? 
® Last week’s “Apologia” [on 
the page where the editor’s 
column would have ap- 
peared, had it been written] 
talked about the editor of the 
New Yorker. Surely you 
were not even considering a 
comparison between your- 
self and the New Yorker. 

For one thing I can’t 
imagine the editor of the 
~ New Yorker apologizing for 

something he has not writ- 
ten. 

Richard K. Rein: Well, 
kid, a few people have asked 
about the apologias. Since | 
actually have to run a busi- 
ness, or try to run it, at least, 

@ sometimes have deadlines 
other editors don’t. And the 
20 or 30-word apologia 
serves to remind the readers 
(and myself) that I haven’t 
given up and that I will get 
back to the writing, sooner 
or later. 

Oddly enough the apolo- 
@as seem to attract as much 
response as the columns 
themselves. I suspect people 
hear so many BS excuses 
flying around the office 
every day that it’s entertain- 
ing to see one proclaimed in 
print for all to laugh at or 
lgugh with. So my goal still 
is to produce as many actual 
columns as possible, punctu- 
ated with some self depre- 
cating, silly excuse or anoth- 
er when I just can’t get my 
act together. There will be no 
apology for the apologies. 


B & E: If you had man- 
aged a column, instead of an 
apologia, about the New 
‘prker editor, what would it 
have been? 

RKR: I wanted to say 
something about the flap 
over the Joyce Carol Oates 
short story, “Landfill,” 
which appeared in the New 
Yorker, and its resemblance 
to the real life story of the 
College of New Jersey stu- 
dent who died in what ap- 
@ears to be an alcohol-relat- 
ed accident. When I heard 
that David Remnick, the 
New Yorker editor, was ap- 
pearing at Princeton (he’s 


Class of 1982), I figured I 
was on to something. 


But it just didn’t work out - 


in my mind. I asked Rem- 
nick about it, and he didn’t 
have much to say, other than 
1.) pieces of fiction have of- 
ten drawn on real life as the 
starting point; and 2.) maybe 
Joyce was cutting it “a little 
close to the bone,” and might 
do it differently if she had 
the chance. 

I tried to read the Oates 
short story and just couldn’t 
finish it — what I imagined 
the real story might be kept 
competing with Oates’s tale. 
In the end the whole give- 
and-take in my brain only 
confirmed what I have felt 
each year as I edit the pieces 
for U.S. 1’s Summer Fiction 
Issue: If you’re writing fic- 
tion you should take full ad- 
vantage of the form. The fic- 
tionalized accounts of actual 
events are the ones that usu- 
ally fail to hold my interest. 

Speaking of the Fiction 
Issue, would you mind a lit- 
tle bragging? 

B & E: It’s your paper. 

RKR: Thanks. In the 
2004 issue we printed a short 
story called “The Earth- 
quake Shack” by Gary 
Diedrichs. Now it’s true that 
Diedrichs was my college 
roommate. But he was also 
one of the early contributors 
to U.S. 1 when writers work- 
ing for us didn’t know if we 
would have checks to pay 
them and, if we did, whether 
or not they would be good. 
So I owed him one. Plus his 
submission did exactly what 
I liked fiction to do — create 
larger-than-life characters 
that I could only imagine 
running into during my day- 
to-day life. 

So this weekend the mail- 
man arrives with a package 
containing an impressive 
329-page new novel by... 
yes, Gary Diedrichs. I think 
“The Earthquake Shack” 
would have been published 
in any case, but I hope our 
excerpt two years ago 
helped keep the flame go- 
ing. Now I just have to find 
the time to read it. 


B & E: That shouldn’t be 
a problem by now. Surely 
after 22 years you have 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


J & J STAFFING RESOURCES 


For 35 years J&J Staffing Resources 
has focused on one task; supplying our 
clients with quality employees and applicants 
with quality positions 


We Specialize in Temporary, Temp to Perm 
& Direct Hire Placements 


Executive/Administrative Clerical 
and Industrial 
AND MORE! 
10 Locations To Serve You! 


Visit our Website: 


To find the location nearest 
103 Carnegie Center 
Princeton, NJ 


609-452-2030 


Richard K. Rein 


rein@princetoninfo.com 


learned how 
to delegate. 
Haven’t you? 

RKR: Watch your lan- 
guage there, kid, because 
there are a few tasks I’m do- 
ing now that 


supposed 
to do, and 
managing all the other needs 
that arise whenever you have 
a dozen people working un- 
der the same roof. And then 


ES being cditor is 


Rostrady 1” AQ2-YOmnOkd Gesu = 
do. But the Company ought One thing | 
praise Pr to have someone — yrs 
delegation on board who doesn’t get 
notwithstand- can take a few any easier. We 
reader oes hours to ponder ne ee 
ees and many the big issues. paper to the 
art-time 
Seale it’s PSL line yi 


still a fulltime job just over- 
seeing all that delegation, 
making sure everyone is 
trained to do what they are 


DRIVERS 


$ 


$ 


about 15 minutes, whereas 
in the past it took us over two 
hours to drive it to the printer 
and return. We can add four 


¢ 21 years or older 


APPLY IN 


10 AM to 4 PM, Monday - Friday 


Ground 
EARN HOLIDAY CASH NOW! 


* Good driving record 
¢ Background check/drug screen/physical required 


pages to the paper to accom- 
modate an exceptional edi- 
torial presentation (as we did 
this for the food stories) in 
about half an hour, as op- 
posed to two hours in the old 
days when we had to shuffle 
paper copies of ads and full- 
sized replicas of pages. But 
it still takes 15 minutes to 
find a freaking stapler that 
will work. 

B & E: Maybe manage- 
ment isn’t your strong suit. 

RKR: Maybe? Absolute- 
ly is the better word. I’m not 
good at it. The truth is that I 
get most of my ideas for 
management from the Sur- 
vival Guide section of this 
paper. And some of it’s great 
advice. The problem is that 
it’s all hard to execute. 

In this issue alone there 
are four consecutive Sur- 
vival Guide items that speak 
to core management and per- 


PERSON... 


FEDEX GROUND 


85 Twin Rivers Drive, East Windsor, NJ 08520 
(Near Hightstown) Call 609-443-6202 


sonnel challenges at this 
newspaper: Putting passion 
into your career, starting on 
page 7; PC remote access, 
page 9; simplifying your 
life, page 10; and the state of 
ethics in the fourth estate, 
page 12. 

And it’s true: A 22-year- 
old company ought to have 
someone on board who can 
take a few hours here or 
there to ponder some of 
these issues before they hit 
us head on, or to read an in- 
triguing novel about a 1950s 
hero caught up in the bo- 
hemian scene of Sausalito, 
California. 

B & E: So why don’t you 
ponder them just a little bit 
here and now? 

RKR: For one reason, 
we’ re just plain out of space, 
not to mention time. Should 
we follow this up next week? 


B & E: It’s your paper. 


SEASONAL DRIVERS 
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DRIVE WITH A LEADER. DRIVE WITH FEDEX. 


ER ~ WHO'S WHO on the UP-TO-DATE CONSUMER BUREAU REGISTER of 


RECO 


(All services in this listing have the 


CONSUMER 
BUREAU 


REGISTERED 


SEAL OF 
APPROVAL 


@ Look for it also on store fronts 
and commercial vehicles and in 
yellow page and newspaper ads! 


@F To check Consumer Bureau's 
complete unpublished Register, call 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday thru 
Friday: 


609-924-0737 


WF FoR FREE ASSISTANCE with 

a transaction involving any business 
firm located within 25 miles of 
Princeton call that same number 
any time 


As a condition of Registration, 
ALL CONSUMER BUREAU 
REGISTERED BUSINESS FIRMS 
COOPERATE with Consumer 
Bureau's all-consumer volunteer 
panel in resolving any and all 
consumer problems brought to 
the attention of Consumer Bureau. 


CONSUMER BUREAU 


152 Alexander St., Princeton, NJ 08540 


Air Conditioning: 


LAWRENCEVILLE FUEL Since 1925. 

16 Gordon Av. Lawrenceville, 896-0141. 
PRINCETON FUEL OIL CO. 

220 Alexander St. Prn. 924-1100. 
TINDALL & RANSON Plumbing, Heating 

& AirConditng. Auth. Trane dealer. 924-3434 


Alarm Systems 


DIAMOND ELECTRONICS 24 hr. serv. 
Burglar, fire, home theatre, central 
vacuum, telephone systems; CCTV. 
Fully ins. 609-655- ’ 

QUANTUM SECURITY SYSTEMS 
Insurance approved , fire and home 
automation 5 local alarm 
professionals.” 609-252-0505. 


Auto Body Repair Shops: Se eae Painting & Decorating: 


MACK’S COLLISION CARSTAR repair 
ctr. Rentals, US 130, Htstn. 448-1923. 


Auto Dealers, New/Used: 


ECONOMY MOTORS 609-758-3377. 
101 New Egypt Rd, Cookstown. 


Auto Repairs & Service: 


FOWLER’S GULF Foreign & Domestic 

repairs. VW Specialist, NJ Insp. Ctr. 
Towing & emergency road service. 
Open 7 days a week. 271 Nassau St. Prn. 
609-921-970 


707. 
LARINI’'S SERVICE CENTER Road 
service. 24-hour towing. Princeton: 
272 Alexander St. 609-924-8553. 


Bathrooms: 


GROVE PLUMBING & HEATING 
Kitchen & bathroom remodeling. 
55 N. Main, Windsor. 609-448-6083. 


Building Contractors: 


BAXTER CONSTRUCTION Inc. 
Additions, renovations, remodeling. 
609-924-9263. 

EDWARD BUCCI BUILDERS Custom 
home builder & remodeler. Additions 
& renovations. 609-924-0908 


Building Materials: 


HEATH LUMBER CO. Since 1857. Home 
Building Ctr. Prompt delivery. 1580 N. Olden 
Av. Ewing, 1-800-85HEATH (854-3284) 


CDs, LPs, DVDs, & Games: 


PRINCETON RECORD EXCHANGE 
CDs, DVDs, LPs. New & used. Bought & Sold 
Rock, jazz, classical & more. Open 7 days 
20 Tulane St., Princeton 609-921-0881 
www.prex.com We Buy CDs & DVDs@prex.com 


TWOMEY Builders & Carpentry Details. 
Alterations; bathrooms; kitchens; decks; 
basements; small jobs. 609-466-2693 


Chimney Cleaning/Repair: 


Electrical Contractors 


JOHN CIFELLI Electrical contractor. ins- 
tallations; repairs. Residential/comrct 


SER VICE 
& SUPPLY 


Affordable Fence By SUBURBAN FENCE 
Off U.S.1 by Bruns. Cir. 452-2630 or 695-3000. 


Heating Contractors: 


LAWRENCEVILLE FUEL Since 1925. 
16 Gordon Av, Lawrnevi. 896-0141. 
PRINCETON FUEL OIL CO. 
220 Alexander St. Prn. 921-1100. 
TINDALL & RANSON Plumbing, Heating & 
Air Conditng. Auth. Trane dealer. 924-3434. 


CREATURE COMFORT HOME REPAIR 
Plumbing, electrical, ceramic tile. Installa- 
tion & repairs. “To-do lists.” No job too 
small. N.J. license #VHO1559000. “Your 
call always returned.” 609-897-7898. 


Insurance Services: 


MacLEAN AGENCY 609-683-9300. 
138 Nassau Street, 3rd Floor, Princeton 


Landscaping Contractors: 


DOERLER LANDSCAPES, INC. Estab 
1962. Certified landscape architects 
& contractors. Lawmevile, 609-896-3300. 

JOHN KOCHIS LANDSCAPING Specie- 
lizing in bluestone & brick walks & patios. 
Foundation landscaping. Sprinkler sys- 
tems. Fully insured. 737-3478 


Lawn Maintenance: 


BUONO LANDSCAPING INC. 
Complete lawn & garden maintenance 
Brick & bluestone walks. 466-2205 


Lawn Mowers, Garden Equip: 


JOSEPH J. NEMES & SONS, Inc. Comm- 
ercial/residential. Simplicity, Toro and Echo 
Mowers, tractors, trimmers and snow throw- 
ers. 1233 Rt. 206 at 518. 609-924-4177 


Carpentry: Limousine Service: 


A-1 LIMOUSINE Since 1970, All 
24 hours a day. Car phones. 924-0070. 


Moving & Storage 


packing & storage artwork 
& pianos. Free estimates... 7-9600 
Website:www_princetonmoving.com 


FIRMS 


GROSS, JULIUS H. Interior/Exterior painting 
paper hanging. Decorating. Owner operated 
for over 30 yrs. in Princeton area. 924-1474 


Pest Control: 


COOPER PEST CONTROL Graduate ento- 
mologists. Est. 1955. 609-799-1300 


Plumbing & Heating: 


LAWRENCEVILLE FUEL Since 1925 
Repairs, remodeling & installations. Hot 
water heaters. N.J. Lic.#3533. 16 Gordon 
Ave, Lawrenceville. 

MICHAEL J. MESSICK Plumbing & 
Heating Lic.#8063. All plumbing & hig 
services. 24-hr. insured. 924-0502 


Pumps & Well Drilling: 


Recorded Music 


t 
) 


Surgical Supplies 


| 
: 


Transmissions 

LEE MYLES Free Check Ii, Free Towing 
859 Rt. 130, E. Windsor 448-0300 
Travel Agencies 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
10 Nassau, Princeton. 921 ’ 


service 


Tree Service 
LAWN & TREE 
Inc 


& landscaping References. 924-4977 


i 
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Waterproofing 


A. PENNACCHI & SONS 
Waterproofing. Basements, 
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fh NEWLISTING 


Ewing: Unbelievable Value! Renovated, updated and full of light, this four bedroom 
charming Cape Cod is set on a deep, beautiful lot on a quiet street. Enjoy the spacious 
living room featuring a woodburning fireplace and built-in bookcases. $289,000 


TWO CONDOS IN COLONNADE POINTE 


| West Windsor: Lovely, 
bright and neutral. This 
3rd floor Cloister model, 

j with cathedral ceiling in 
living room, is a_ great 
choice for those looking for 
a sophisticated, well kept 
condo. 2 bedrooms 2 baths. 

Sliding glass door to an 
| attractive balcony. $287,500 


West Windsor: Hard-to-top 
location and price! Large 2 
bedroom, 2 bath, first-floor 
Cloister model in Colonnade 
Pointe backing to woods. West 
Windsor-Plainsboro schools! 
Living and dining room 
| share two-sided fireplace. 
New refrigerator. Enjoy pool 
and tennis. $277,500 


Rocky Hill: Four bedrooms, 3% baths and 
a finished walk out basement with exercise 
room and game room. Gourmet kitchen, 
newly built decks. $879,000 


BURLINGTON COUNTY: This lovely 
Victorian in Beverly City features a wrap 
around porch, 9 first floor ceilings, newer 
appliances. 4 bedrooms. $299,900 


Lawrence Township: Here is an incredibly 
maintained home with countless upgrades 
in Kingsbrook Estates. 5 bdrms, gourmet 
kitchen, renovated baths. $869,900 


Montgomery Township: Blue ribbon 
schools serve this prestigious traditional 
colonial on over an acre. Huge family 
room, 4 bedrooms, 2% baths. $649,000 


Princeton 609.924.1000 


S 


Search for the unique. 
HendersonSothebys.com 


Hopewell Township: Brandon Farms, 
near elementary school! Expanded kitchen 
with upgrades, family room leads to brick 
patio. 3 bedrooms, 2% baths. $425,000 


East Amwell: 4 bedroom, 3% bath 
contemporary on 11 acres. Separate artist 
studio or home office. Sweeping lawns. 
Farm assessed. $795,000 


Princeton Township: Pristine 2 bedroom, 
2% bath townhome in the serene and 
prestigious Campbell Woods community. 
Backs to the woods. $520,000 


Lawrence Township: Unique home on 4 
acres w/vaulted ceilings, exposed beams, 
2 FP, w/o lower level & 2nd kitchen, 3-car 


garage, 5 bdrms, 4% baths. $1,100,000 


shingle-style 19th 
century 3-story townhouse in landmark 
Victorian dwelling with 3 fireplaces, 4 
bdrms, 2% baths. $799,000 


Princeton Boro: Lovely 


Hopewell Township: Quiet country 
living with a sophisticated contemporary 
colonial home. 4 bdrms, 2% baths, open 
family room & eat-in kitchen. $859,000 


Princeton Boro: 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
parking for two, refinished hardwood 
floors & one of the baths is recently 
updated. Walk to the library! $550,000 


Hopewell Township: Lovely Presidential 
Hill custom colonial. Enter into the 
marble foyer, 9 foot ceilings. Gourmet 
kitchen with custom cabinets. $999,500 


Princeton Township: Remarkable 3BR 
Campbell Woods end unit. Faces the 
woods, state-of-the-art kitchen, spacious 
deck, newly finished basement. $675,000 


Montgomery: Quality and elegance greet 
you when entering this Grosso built home 
in Williamsburg Estates. 4 bedrooms, 244 
baths, hardwood floors. $838,000 


Hopewell Township: The feel of Tuscany 
on beautiful 2 acre setting. 44+ bedrooms, 
3 full baths. Minutes to downtown 
Pennington. $995,000 


West Windsor: Impeccably maintained 3 
bedroom house. Updated siding, windows, 
roof. Spacious eat-in kitchen with new 
cabinets and appliances. $555,000 


Pennington 609.737.414| 


